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We are living in a great industrial age. 
We pride ourselves on being practical, 
hardheaded business men and have little 
toleration for visionaries and dreamers. We 
have organized our charities, and budgeted 
our community chests, so that our giving 


meterialistic life. It cannot be denied 
that powerful forces are at work and that 
this present epoch of church building is 
more than a momentary flare-up or a half- 
hearted effort. Would so many people be 
willing to subscribe their money and give 


is now largely ruled 
by our heads and 
not by our hearts. 
Woe-be-tide the man 
who so much as 
hints that we may 
have lost in spiritual 
development almost 
as much as we have 
gained in business 
efficiency, and yet 
in the midst of 20th 
Century develop- 
ments so wonderful 
that we sometimes 
marvel at this thing 
called man and 
wonder if there is 
any limit to his ma- 
terialistic accom- 
plishments, we find 
a strong undercur- 
rent of religious faith 
and idealism. This 
current is so strong 
that it causes multi- 
tudes of people to 
spend yearly great 
sums of money so 
that others may 
share with them the 
spiritual comfort 


William E. Foster, architect, is the successor 
to the firm of Corbusier & Foster. The work of 
this firm is undoubtedly known to many readers 
of this paper as they have built churches in many 
parts of the country. For years this firm has 
been specializing exclusively in buildings of 
religious nature. 

The first church designed by Mr. Corbusier 
was the Trinity Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Akron, Ohio, built almost fifteen years ago. It 
received immediate and widespread comment 
both in religious and architectural papers. Later 
Mr. Corbusier was joined in partnership by Mr. 
Foster and together they designed and built 
more than a score of churches of all sizes cul- 
minating in the Church of the Saviour, M. E., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. During the construction of 
this edifice, Mr. Corbusier suddenly died but 
the work has been carried on by Mr. Foster, 
who has under construction several prominent 
churches, the most noteworthy being the Church 
of the Covenant of Erie, Pennsylvania, formerly 
known as the Park and Central Presbyterian 
Churches. 

The contracts for this undertaking have just 
been signed and the whole project will cost ap- 
proximately. $850,000. The firm has had an 
enviable record in, and pride themselves on 
the fact that their churches are always built 
without major change and at the cost estimated. 

Mr. Foster is a graduate of Yale University, 
has done Post Graduate work at Yale School of 
Fine Arts and Columbia School of Architecture, 
and has studied abroad. 


their time to church 
building unless they 
heartily believed in 
the desirability and 
necessity for more 
and better churches? 
It is to be hoped 
that in time this 
great current will 
gain in volume, pow- 
er and warmth to 
an extent sufficient 
to vitalize our whole 
social structure, just 
as the Gulf Stream 
brings life and 
warmth to an other- 
wise cold and unin- 
habitable northern 
Europe. 

With this great 
development we find 
a genuine desire for 
better churches and 
an increasing inter- 
est in all the prob- 
lems that are in- 
volved in such a 
structure. The day — 
has passed when peo- 
ple will continue to 
go to church from a 


that they themselves have found. 

All over our land religious edifices are 
springing up, some great Cathedrals like 
St. John, the Divine, now taking shape on 
Morningside Heights, New York City; 
others, little village churches that are not 
known outside their own communities. 
But this activity is only the surface mani- 
festation of that powerful underlying cur- 
rent of religious thought that is constantly 
gaining in volume, although as yet it has 
hardly ruffled the surface of every-day 


sense of duty. They must feel a spiritual 
benefit and the building contributes towards — 
this end. Many excellent books have been 
written on church architecture and church 
building in general, dealing with almost 
every phase of the subject and these have 
done their part to help the cause along. 
Numerous periodicals are devoted exclusive- 
ly to the interest of the church and articles 
are constantly appearing dealing with church 
development. Nevertheless, only a small 
percentage of the churches that are being 
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erected can be considered satisfactory and 
the great majority should never have been 
built at all. 


Because of this lamentable condition, a 
leading Protestant minister discussing 
church building before a group of his fellow 


SE oes 


Church of the Saviour, Cleveland, Ohio 


ministers was lead to make the following 

remarks, which appeared in the New York 

Times upon December 3, 1928. ‘‘Protest- 
_ ants have wasted between $500,000,000 and 
— $700,000,000 in producing unbeautiful 
churches. The Protestant church of the 
_ future will revert from its present spending 
of millions of dollars on edifices which 
_ proclaim ignorance and ugliness to the 
_ erecting of buildings whose outward loveli- 
ness and internal beauty will be an in- 
spiration to greater devotion.”’ 


It cannot be denied that many ministers 
feel the truth of such a statement. For 
_ years, progressive men in the church have 
realized the shortcomings of church build- 
ing and have used their opportunities to 

better these conditions. But the minister 
can do but little. His time is fully occupied 
_ by his parochial duties, and it is difficult for 
him to become sufficiently informed to 
guide his congregation safely through the 
building period. He realizes more than 
_any-one else that a building, if correctly 
: designed, is capable of awakening certain 
feelings in the congregation that make it 
easier for him to give them the spiritual 
Ni 
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comfort that they require, but he must 
depend upon the artist to accomplish these 
results. 


This article has been written in the hope 
that it may help to prevent the waste of 
some of the money now used for church 
building by drawing the attention of the 
clergy and church members alike to certain 
fundamental errors that have caused so 
many congregations, fired by zeal and de- 
termination to create a worthy building for 
the Glory and Worship of God, to fail 
utterly, with the result that the building of 
their dreams when completed, was just 
another church, no better and no worse 
than its fellows. It is not the intention 
to give technical data showing just how 


Interior of Church of the Saviour 


a church should be proportioned and 
equipped. We have already pointed out 
that many books have been written dealing 
with all phases of design and arrangement, 
and it seems unnecessary to go over the 
ground so admirably covered by others. 


But failure is caused in the majority of 
cases not by lack of technical knowledge, 
not by lack of funds, but by the personal 
and spiritual aspects of the problem. Some 
will challenge the right’ of an architect to 
discuss subjects seemingly so foreign to his 
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Church Construction Problems 


From a Contractor’s Viewpoint 
ERNEST A. SCHMIDT, President, Schmidt Bros. Construction Co. 


A marked improvement has been made 
in recent years in the design and construc- 
tion of churches and also a marked increase 
in demand for new and modern churches. 
As a rule, certain important problems in 
connection with church construction are 
not given the necessary careful considera- 


you in that problem. Take into considera- 
tion architect’s fee, organ, pews, altar, 
carpets and all equipment that may be 
needed for gymnasium, kitchen, parlors, 
etc. When a loan is contemplated, give 
special consideration to the matter of 
future income to take care of operating 


tion and study that this worthy cause 


deserves, and the fol- 
lowing suggestions 
made from a contrac- 
tor’s viewpoint, will be 
understood and appre- 
ciated by those inter- 
ested and may be of 
some benefit to those 
contemplating new 
buildings. 


The Problem of the 
Congregation: You have 
a good hard-working, 
well-meaning minister, 
but he may not be a 
business man and he 
may be over-zealous in 


Two post-offices, two state airplane 
hangers, thirty-five school buildings, most 
of which were high-schools, a one-million- 
dollar Bell Telephone warehouse, many 
Exchange buildings for the same com- 
pany, an average of three large church 
buildings a year, some two hundred and 
fifty buildings in Gary, Indiana, for the 
Steel Corporation and countless lesser 
operations completed in Illinois and con- 
tiguous states, are but a portion of the 
activities of the twenty-year-old organiza- 
tion of which Mr. Ernest A. Schmidt, 
writer of this article, is President. Mr. 
Schmidt draws from a wealth of ex- 
perience, speaks with no small authority, 
and presents for the minister who con- 
templates building, many extremely 


expenses and interest. 


A yearly budget, 
carefully prepared and 
strictly adhered to, is 
essential. 


Architect: Selecting 
an architect is a very 
important duty of the 
committee. Do not 
make the mistake of 
deciding solely on at- 
tractive sketches and 
flowery sales talk. Look 
into past performances 
and especially the cali- 
ber of contractors to 
whom he has previous- 
ly awarded work and 
who are on his list of 


his desire to give his 
congregation more than 
would reasonably be 
demanded by them — 
resulting in financial embarrassment. It 
has proven a wise plan to commit your 
pbuilding problems to a good, strong building 
committee, consisting of a small number 
of successful business men — not neces- 
sarily familiar with building problems but, 
rather, men with judgment to select the 
architect and contractor. Avoid politics 
and avoid choosing all from one group or 
clique. The chairman of the committee 
should be able to give of his time daily 
during the letting of contracts and con- 
struction and have power to discharge com- 
mittee men who fail to attend meetings or 
fail in other duties assigned to them. 


Financing: A very important part of the 
committee’s duties, and a duty that should 
not be imposed upon the minister. In 
cases where a loan is necessary, arrange for 
such loan, and of ample amount, before 
letting your contracts or let your proposed 
architect and contractor co-operate with 


helpful and informative suggestions. 


proposed bidders. 
Beward of architects 
who claim to avoid 
trouble or cure ills by 
the rigidity of their specifications. Do not 
permit specifications containing clauses 
which hold the contractor to perform work 
not clearly shown and specified and which 
absolve the architect from responsibilities 
for his own errors and inefficiency. Owners 
pay dearly for specification clauses such as: — 


a. Everything reasonably implied 
(even though not shown or specified) 
and necessary to complete the building, 
must be furnished by the contractor 
without extra cost. 

b. The contractor assumes responsi- 
bility for soil conditions, water, etc. 

c. Unreasonable guarantees. 

d. Unreasonable maintenance bonds. 

e. All other similar clauses. 


Contractors must estimate liberally to 
cover such fancy, uncertain clauses, and 
the contractors who ignore such clauses and 
have not been forced into bankruptcy, are 
few. Therefore, the conclusion is inevitable 
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Interior St. James M. E. Church, Chicago 


that economy lies in choosing a high class 
architect. 

Your contract with your architect should 
clearly stipulate that the working drawings 
must be to a scale of one-fourth inch to a 
foot, that the necessary details must ac- 
company bidding drawings and that all 
full size details must be furnished to the 
contractor within thirty days after award- 
ing general contract. Also your contract 


St. James M. E. church in construction 


with your architect should cover in detail 
the size and general outline and capacity 
of building desired such as — 


Auditorium seating capacity 
Choir seating capacity 

Church office and study 

Dining room capacity 

Size of kitchen and equipment 
Size of gymnasium 

Size and numberof class rooms 
Kind of heating plant 

Toilet facility 


i 


St. James M. E. Church, Chicago, Illinois 


Lighting and provisions for flood 
lighting and moving pictures. 
(Continued on page 856) 
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Importance of the Ability to Speak in Public 


Lecture No. 7 
ARTHUR STEVENS PHELPS, D. D. 


The Material Setting 


Two sayings of great military leaders, 
which I read as a boy in French authors, 
have often proved helpful to me: ““We must 
fear the enemy afar off, in order no longer 
to fear him when near at hand;” and, 
similarly: “‘A general may indeed be con- 
quered, but he must never suffer himself 
to be surprised.’’ There is many a factor 
of a successful speech, that is not included 
in the speech, and that may become a source 
of disaster if it is not given attention before- 
hand, that 

‘Jittle rift within the lute 
That bye-and-bye will make the music mute, 
And ever widening, slowly silence all.” 

What a difference the 
right frame makes for 
a picture! Not only do 
different pictures re- 
quire different frames, 
suitable to them, but 
styles of framing differ 
from one period of time 
to another. Since the 
mind craves variety, 
but has not the talent 
to provide it, beyond a 
limited range, styles of 
a hundred years ago 
return and go out again, 
from century to cen- 
tury. The young mar- 
ried couple with good 
taste will consult the 
best art store in town for appropriate fram- 
ing for their pictures, though they can have 
them framed elsewhere. This well-known 
principle is applicable to the material set- 
ting for a speech, or for a long succession 
of speeches. Like a gem, its brilliance and 
attractiveness will hang somewhat on the 
setting by which it is enclosed. The 
Japanese, the most aesthetic civilized na- 
tion in the world, study with care the stand- 
point from which a landscape is to be 
photographed, sometimes so arranging the 
landscape that only the most favorable spot 
is available for the tourist to see it from. 
They trim a tree to please the eye of the 
observer from underneath. The ancient 
Greek added an entasis to his columns, and 
a bulge to his temple steps; and placed the 


Architecture 
Acoustics 
Decorating 
Ventilation 
Lighting 
Heating 
Seating 


Material Setting and the Speaker 


Art Glass Windows 


ornamentation within easy range of the eye, 
and not out of sight at the top, as American 
architects do. 


A few rules will suffice for most occasions | 
and situations in which speech is to be 
made. If it is outdoors, as in the case of a 
funeral service, a Fourth of July address, 
etc., select carefully your place to stand, 
with relation to where the audience is to 
be. How carefully the Galilean arranged the 
sitting of the five thousand before minister- 
ing to their physical needs! To adapt one’s 
self to a situation prepared for a quite dif- 
ferent purpose is a severe strain®on both 
orator and auditors. I heard ‘‘Billy’’ Sunday 
in a prize fight ring in Los Angeles, whose 
large square platform 
was surrounded on all 
sides by the great 
crowd, requiring him 
to walk round and 
round continually, in 
order to face each sec- 
tion in turn. Presently, 
he exclaimed: “‘Seventh 
round! Gee! I’m tired!” 
He left the ring ex- 
hausted, after muscular 
exercise that would 
have retained for Jack 
Dempsey the cham- 
pionship. Wherever 
your speech is to be, 
go in beforehand, when 
possible, and look the 
situation over. 

If indoors, make sure, before the audience 
come in, of good circulation of air. Our 
fathers of the last generation, believing that 
fresh air was perilous to health, slept with 
all windows down and heavy curtains to 
their beds. The average sexton appears to 
share their dread. The dullness of a lecture 
or other speech has been laid to the speaker, 
when only the janitor was to blame. Candi- 
dates for a political office or a church 
pastorate have undoubtedly sometimes been 
rejected on account of poor ventilation. It 
was not their remarks that were stale and 
unoriginal, but the air. A farmer, or any- 
one else, who is accustomed to living in the 
open, cannot keep awake in moribund air. 
The effect of ventilation is as vital on the 
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speaker as it is on his hearers. It is one of 
the chief causes of the deadly anti-climax. 
When Spurgeon transferred his congrega- 
tion temporarily into a huge public struc- 
ture in London, he asked his trustees to 
improve the pent-up ventilation. As they 
were slow about it, he went in on a week- 
day, and poked out a row of windows with 
his cane. If dangerous draughts prevail 
in the auditorium, let the usher ask the 
sensitive person to move his seat, rather 
than to kill the enjoyment of all the rest. 
Modern buildings are provided with elabor- 
ate systems of ventilation by scientific 
circulation of fresh outside air. Where such 
expensive system is not available, some 
plan may be adopted which shall take ac- 
count of nature’s law that warm air rises 
and cool air descends. An opening at the 
apex of the ceiling, boards in front of the 
bottom of the windows, vents around the 
base of the platform, are often effective. 


Lighting of public meeting-places has 
received a vast amount of intelligent study. 
The oldtime central chandelier with its 
cascade of local illumination has given way 
to indirect, or distributed lights. A brilliant 
room affords a sense of cheer, and satisfies 
the near-sighted. Adequate lighting is 
worth all it costs. ‘‘Dim religious light’ 
tends to make one irreligious, though it 
may further secret courting. St. Paul was 
converted by a “‘light above the brightness 
of the sun.’”’ There should never be a light 
behind the speaker. It has an hypnotic 
effect upon those that have to face it; in 
fact, to fix the eyes upon a light, even dim, 
is one of the devices used by hypnotists to 
beget eye-strain with a view to inducing 
hypnosis. By neuropathic physicians it is 
prescribed for insomnia during the night. 
If there is a window back of the speaker, or 
white wall, it can be covered. The platform 
may be satisfactorily lighted by foot-lights, 
by ceiling lighting, or by a screened desk- 
lamp. 


It is difficult to persuade some over- 
thrifty official boards to spend their good 
money for things that have so little to show 
for the cost as burned-up fuel. I have 
several times seen speakers wear an over- 
coat on the platform up to the time of 
speaking. Heat, as well as cold, affects 
platform work unfavorably. There must 
be no register or radiator near the plat- 
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form. The speaker does not need it. Heat 
saps his vitality, like bad air. 


In determining the seating of a building, 
it is important that the auditorium should 
not be too large for the size of the probable 
congregation, unless there are sliding parti- 
tions that will provide for special crowds, or 
the reverse. Adapt the number of perma- 
nent seats to actual needs. Their con- 
struction must be studied with a view to 
comfort. It may be the only comfort that 
some hearers will get. Besides having 
greater dignity, pews are more practical in 
a church than opera chairs, as they hold 
more, and are easier to sit on. A church 
should be furnished with churchly furniture. 
Avoid a center aisle, at least for more than 
half way up the room. Its only advantage 
is for weddings, which are infrequent. 
Funerals are more satisfactorily conducted 
without the center aisle, enabling the pro- 
cession to pass up one side aisle, and down 
the other. The center aisle makes a chasm 
in the audience directly in front of the 
speaker, forcing him to talk down a lane. 


The speaker will learn, sometimes by 
bitter experience, to meet unexpected dis- 
tractions. A stupid sexton is a constant 
menace to the spirit of worship. The 
phrase, ‘‘a well-meaning man,” designates 
a man that is always doing what he doesn’t 
mean to do. The opening sentences of an 
address are his favorite moment for prowl- 
ing about in full view of the audience. He 
imagines that, by holding his head down, 
he makes himself invisible. It really 
serves only to make him run into things. 
The inexperienced young speaker is his 
meat. He hopes that what is really a 
determination on his part to attract atten- 
tion away from the speaker to himself will 
be regarded as a burning desire to be useful. 
The late Dr. J. Q. A. Henry, preaching in 
the First Baptist Church in Denver, spoke 
poetically of ‘“‘angel footsteps on the stairs,” 
and by way of accompaniment, apparently, 
the janitor, who I should judge wore thir- 
teens, descended the stairs beside the 
pulpit with steps that echoed throughout 
the large church. It is wise for clergymen 
to take a thorough course of training for 
their profession, but the sexton needs it 
more. His friendly services, wisely directed, 
are an invaluable aid to good order. Let 
the minister train his sexton, but not dur- 
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A Building Budget 


REV. G. S. LACKLAND, D. D. 


“How much did your new church cost, and 
how much did you expect it to cost at the 
beginning of the enterprise?”’ asked a friend, 
after being shown through our new church 
plant. 

“We expected it would cost Two Hundred 
and Fifteen Thousand Dollars. The com- 
pleted cost, including all furnishings and 
dedication expenses, was Two Hundred and 
Twenty Thousand Dollars,” was our reply. 


Auditorium, Stone Church 


“T never heard of a new church before 
that did not cost from twenty-five to seventy 
per cent more than the original expectation,” 
countered this well-travelled expert. “‘How 
was it done?”’ 

Stone Church was destroyed by fire on 
Friday, March 11, 1927. This historic 
structure and its new Church School plant 
was completely gutted by fire. The mort- 
gaged indebtedness consumed nearly all the 
insurance. ’ 

That morning as soon as the flames had 
died down, the officials were called together. 
A few hardy souls urged the immediate cam- 
paign for re-building. 

Instantly the conservative group urged 
delay. “It will take months to ascertain 
the damage and find exactly how much a 
new building will cost,” they argued. 

“You cannot be sure of the cost of a new 
building if we should wait a year for full 
estimates,’’ was the counter argument. 

““We can make a liberal estimate, include 
ample items for furnishings, estimate ex- 
tras, and then secure a good architect, who 
will enable us to build according to our 
means,” urged the adventurous few. 

This sentiment finally carried the day. 
After careful search, a competent firm of 
Church Architects was employed. To 


them, naturally, goes much credit for the 
fact that the enterprise came within five 
per cent of the estimates. However this 
is not the entire factor in the results. 

The plans committee decided that it 
would budget every detail down to the last 
item of the dedication service. The day 
following the fire, pledge blanks were 
printed with a goal of ‘Two Hundred and 
Fifteen Thousand Dollars. The Budget 
was to stay within these limits. For a year 
the committee did everything possible to 
keep within the limits and came very close 
to achieving this. 

The process was almost like Chinese writ- 
ing, it functioned backwards. Most 
Churches secure the building and then 
economize on equipment. It is a common 
sight to witness a Church spend One Hun- 
dred Thousand Dollars on a Parish House 


Church Parlors, Stone Church 


and then at the end, seek to equip the same 
with about Two Thousand Dollars. This 
is comparable to spending Ten Thousand 
Dollars for a home and attempting to 
furnish the same for Two Hundred Dollars. 
Try it on your wife and see what happens! 

Hence to build a budget one starts with 
the cost of dedication. There are neces- 
sarily some experts needed such as Organ 
Recitalist, speakers for Young People’s 
Night, Religious Education Night, expenses 
of bringing former pastors back, programs, 
ete. One of the important items is an 
outstanding preacher, and if finances are 
to be raised, an outstanding expert in this 
department is needed. Here economy is 
costly in the extreme. We broadcasted 
our Dedication exercises and secured ten 
times as much money in gifts as the radio 
service cost. 

(Continued on page 864) 
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Choosing Resilient, Quiet Floors 


D. C. BERRY, Bonded Floors 


A class and Social room in the Metropolitan Methodist Church, Detroit, Michigan, floored in the modern manner with 
battleship linoleum. No cracks to harbor dirt and germs and a resilient surface 
which cushions footsteps and deadens sound. 


It has often been said that the ideal 
minister should know something about 
everything. He should be a jack of all 
trades and a master of many: a good 
preacher, leader, expert accountant, educa- 
tor, general handy man and final authority 
on thirty or forty involved technical sub- 
jects. For example, when the church or 
parish house is being refinished or remodeled, 
many problems are referred to the pastor 
for decision. 


One building problem that always pre- 
sents some difficulty is the question of 
floors. What type is best — wood, marble, 
cement or one of the newer resilient ma- 
terials such as battleship linoleum and 
cork-composition or rubber tile? These 
various resilient floors are now so widely 


used in churches, parish houses, schools, 
gymnasiums, etc., that sooner or later 
every minister is certain to have the matter 
of composition materials called to his atten- 
tion. The purpose of this article is to give 
the pastor a few facts about these popular 
materials which will help him make an 
intelligent selection. 


The advantages of these floors are many. 
From cork, which is their principal ingred- 
ient, they derive several valuable properties. 
Cork is much used as an insulation against 
heat, cold and noise. A cork-composition 
floor, therefore, is warm, comfortable, free 
from draughts underfoot, and relatively 
sound-deadening. This last quality renders 
cork-composition materials particularly suit- 

(Continued on page 860) 
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The Reason for a Campaign Director 


FRANK C. RULON 


Trinity Reformed Church of Manchester, 
Ohio, was fifty years old and in poor condi- 
tion. Its one room was adequate in size for 
Sunday worship but offered no facilities for 
the program which the active and able young 
pastor wished to inaugurate for the benefit 
of the entire local constituency, especially 
the young people and the members of the 
Sunday school. It was plain to everybody 
that repairs would have to be made but 
only to a forward-looking group was it ap- 
parent that remodelling the church was 
necessary to fit it for developing the 
spiritual life of all classes of persons who 
would come in contact with the church life. 

A free and full discussion ensued and in 
that friendly exchange of opinions and ideas 
there appeared a unity of purpose and 


Would it be as difficult to raise money 
for one project as for the other? What 
would each cost? 


The consistory estimated that the cost of 
repairing and remodelling would be $5,000, 
but a contractor’s schedule reached $10,000. 
Then more questions arose. Could the 
church raise $10,000 and, if it decided to 
try, how should it proceed? 


This was the situation which confronted 
Trinity Reformed Church, Manchester, 
Ohio, in the Spring of 1928. The community 
is unincorporated and has 350 residents. 
Only 1,000 other persons live within a 
radius of three miles. Akron is ten miles 
distant and furnishes the means of livelihood 
for a few of the residents. But, generally, 


Architect & Builder 
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Trinity Reformed, Manchester, Ohio 


strength of determination which foretold 
success and harmony in any action having 
to do with the construction program. 
Should there be repairing or remodelling? 
Would it pay to spendfa large sum on im- 
provements and still have an old building? 
Would some hidden weaknesses of the build- 
ing be revealed as any part would be dis- 
mantled, which would add unexpected 
amount to the first estimated cost? Would 
members give as much to repair an old 
pbuilding as they would to erect a new one? 


the occupations are those of residents in 
the usual rural community. 

The question of enlargement was finally 
settled and the optimism and courage of 
Rev. Ira Wilson Frantz, the pastor, and his 
able supporters prevailed. A program was 
adopted which, for sheer courage, eclipsed 
any other that had been considered. A new 
building would be erected with facilities for 
community activities as well as church 
events. The cost was set at $25,000 and a 

(Continued on page 844) 
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Impressive Lighting Effects Add Interest 
to Church Services 


RICHARD L. BROWN, Curtis Lighting, Incorporated 


In the afternoon hours when the setting 
sun strikes your translucent jeweled win- 
dows and pours a flood of rich colors into 
the church, the full spiritual beauty and 
architectural harmony of the interior are at 
their best. The stained glass windows are 
supposed to play an inspiring part in the life 
of the church, but there are comparatively 


Arrangement for Interior Lighting 


few people in the congregation who are 
enabled to see the beauty of the windows 
during the short time when they are 
gorgeously lighted by the sun. 

There is no reason why you should wait for 
the sun to reach a favorable angle in the 
heavens before a limited number of mem- 
bers of your church can enjoy the effect 
of the windows. A widespread tendency has 
started up among churchmen to floodlight 
their church, cathedral and chapel windows 
every evening so that the hundreds of 
passers-by outside the buildings may have 
the benefit of their colorful radiance. As a 
rule, the illumination of the interior of the 
church is hardly bright enough to bring out 
successfully the exterior effects of the 
stained glass windows so that those walking 
by outside may be attracted and inspired 
by their splendor. Floodlights, concealed 
conveniently near the windows on the in- 


side of the building, are ordinarily used for 
this purpose. Unless your stained glass 
windows are lighted at night their beauty 
goes unnoticed by the majority of people 
both outside and in, and the windows are 
seldom seen to their best advantage. 


The finest modern church buildings are 
illuminated with subdued, glareless indirect 
light, which gives the interiors a cheerful 
and dignified atmosphere. To supplement 
the soft, uniform light, it is often advisable 
to center the attention of the congregation 
upon the pulpit or altar with similar flood- 
lights so as to throw a center spot beam of 
light upon certain objects or figures to be 
emphasized in the service. The floodlight- 
ing reflectors are concealed behind pillars 
or in alcoves above the figures in the nave. 


Danforth Ave. Methodist Church, Toronto, Ont. Canada 


A few years ago all stained glass windows 
in churches were ignored for the greater 
part of the time through faulty illumina- 
tion, and altar pieces were not duly em- 
phasized during ritualistic services through 
the medium of controlled light. Now, 
however, good lighting of the windows and 
altars with floodlights is rapidly being 
adopted in the progressive churches through- 
out the country. 


In the near future, the floodlighting of 
windows and altar pieces, either in color or 
with white light, will be commonplace. 
Enterprising churchmen have been quick 
to realize the possibilities in beautiful and 
dignified lighting effects for churches, cathe- 
drals and chapels. 
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The Use Of Tile In The Modern Church 


Its Advantages and Possibilities 
DOUGLAS DUNCAN, The Mosaic Tile Company 


Special Faience Floor looking from Chancel to Entrance, Christ Church, Wilmington, Delaware 


For many centuries tiles have been 
favored in Ecclesiastical architecture for 
their beauty, dignity and practical value. 
Various types of tiling have been used in 
churches from very early times, both as a 
decorative medium and in order to provide 
a surfacing material with wearing qualities 
suitable for church use. 

Their attractiveness and character value 
and the wide selection of colors and designs 
available, make tiles most adaptable to 
church architecture. Once properly in- 
stalled they last as long as the edifice with- 
out continuous maintenance expenditures. 

A tile installation is fireproof, easily 
cleaned, sanitary and everlasting, only re- 
quiring occasional cleaning to retain the 
original state of excellence. 


When recommending tile for the modern 
church, the design and proper treatment is 
practically the same as in the past, as church 
architecture usually is patterned from period 


designs, or a modification of a period design, 
combining the ecclesiastical effects with the 
more plain, modern styles. Tiles, being 
available in a great many colors, shapes and 
arrangements, lend themselves to carrying 
out every possible architectural effect and 
design both for floor surfacing purposes 
and the decoration of walls and chancel.’ 
Windows, doors and archways may be 
enriched by the use of tile trim, usually of 
the hand-made Faience material which 
can easily be produced in any special shapes, 
or styles to fit the individual requirements. 

A wide variety of colors and decorative 
motifs are available in the Faience material, 
so that the exact purpose and feeling of the 
architect can be carried out and amplified 
by this beautiful, artistic material. 


Floors in entrances and lobbies should 
be of unglazed tile such as Ceramic Mosaic 
floor designs, Flint paving floor tile or the 
antique “Ironstone” floor material. Borders 
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can, of course, be arranged to panel off the 
aisles very effectively and a non-slip quality 
can be added to the floor by the introduc- 
tion of Mosaic Aventine Granitex colors, 
both in the small ceramic designs and the 
larger paving floor tiles. 

The accompanying illustrations demon- 
strate the wide possibilities for special 
treatments with the hand-made Faience 


material, the Ceramic Mosaic patterns and 
the large Flint paving floor tiles and Iron- 
stone hand-made floor tile. 

Additions are being made continuously to 
the patterns available, improved and new 
colors being produced. Thus the architect 
is assured of being able to obtain the most 
up-to-date material and designs, by consult- 
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ing the catalogs and literature of the tile 
manufacturers. 


Most of the larger tile factories maintain 
Design and Art Departments, whose func- 
tion it is to prepare suggestive treatments 
in keeping with the architect’s ideas. If 
an illustration of an appropriate tile treat- 
ment is presented, the beauty and appro- 
priateness of tile is evident and both the 
architect and church board are enthusiastic 
about tile for the church. 


There are up-to-date tiling contractors in 
every city. All real tile is sold through 
established Tiling Contractors, who have 
expert tile setters in their employ and 
quote on the material to be installed. 

While the initial cost of tile work is some- 
what higher than for material of lesser 
durability, its ultimate cost is always low. 
Once properly installed, tile requires no up- 
keep expenditure of any sort, except for 
routine cleanings. The ease with which 
they may be cleaned is another important 
point in their favor. An investigation of the 
merits and possibilities of tile will prove 
worth while. 

The use of tile in all types of building is 
increasing continuously. New applications 
are being developed and its beauty and 
utility is being more and more appreciated 
as its many advantages and pleasing and 
satisfactory results are realized. 


Folding Partitions For The Church 


E. J. G. PHILLIPS, Chief Engineer 
The Richards- Wilcox Manufacturing Company 


Changes in the method of work in the 
Sunday School have perhaps developed more 
slowly than in the Public School, but never- 
theless the improved methods which are 
being used in the Public Schools are being 
reflected in a very marked way in the 
Church School. The changed, or improved 
methods have, however, made necessary a 
greater change in Church School building 
plans than in the Public Schools in very 
recent years. 


The present day organization and opera- 
tion of the Sunday School demands separate 
rooms for all of the classes during the teach- 
ing period. It is also desirable to accom- 
modate a general assembly, either of the 
entire school, or of separate divisions and 


departments of the school without unneces- 
sarily increasing the cost area and mainte- 
nance of the building. 

In many cases it is advisable to make the 
same space serve the double purpose of 
teaching rooms and assembly rooms. The 
movable partition, which has been used to 
some extent for a long time in Church Build- 
ings, is really becoming an important factor 
in Church Building construction. The par- 
titions of the folding door type have been 
developed in the last ten years that it is 
possible to secure almost any desired result 
through the selection and installation of 
suitable types. 

A clear conception of what may be ac- 
complished with folding doors can be most 
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Folding Partitions 


easily gained by inspecting and examining 
them in buildings already completed and 
in use. The illustration has been chosen to 
show you a folding door in use. The view 
is taken from the Auditorium looking into 
the Sunday School rooms used by the adult 
division of the School. 


The opera chairs occupy the central sec- 
tion of the Sunday School unit. Surround- 
ing this central section on three sides is a 
series of eight class rooms, divided or closed 
off from one another by partitions made of 
doors that fold and slide compactly into 
spaces along the outer walls when the classes 
are not engaged in the teaching period. 
The partitions between the class rooms are 
shown in the illustration just as they are 
used during the teaching period, each class 
having a separate room. When the parti- 
tions are opened or folded back the space is 
transformed into one large assembly room. 
All of this may be accomplished without 
moving the classes from one place to another 
with its consequent disturbance and loss 
of time. The time element is an important 
one as the sessions are always limited to 
short periods. 


This applies to the smaller class room 
partitions. There is, however, another par- 
tition which is important. This is the one 
in the large opening in the foreground, 
between the auditorium and the Sunday 
School section. This opening is thirty-six 
feet wide by ten feet high. Much larger open- 
ings are often required. By means of this 
folding partition the entire seating capacity — 
of the Sunday School section can be added to 
the auditorium without moving a chair, and 
in a few seconds of time. 


It is generally agreed that an auditorium 
of the right size for the average audience, 
with facilities for increasing the seating 
capacity when occasion demands, is pre- 
ferable to an auditorium large enough to 
accommodate extraordinary audiences and 
very much too large for the average audience. 
This feature should be given consideration 
from necessity if not from choice on ac- 
count of the difference in cost. 


On account of the size of the doors in the 
large partition, they are designed to be 
operated in groups of two. Six groups or 
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The Rows of Pipes or the “Rose of Sharon” 


A Chancel Story 
REV. JOHN D. CLINTON 


With architectural moves toward the 
worshipful these days, there is another 
amendment due for Isaiah’s plowshare 
verse: “They shall turn their pipe-organs 
into chancels, neither shall they worship 
golden-dummy-pipes anymore.” 

With the return of true worship through 
the expression in the building itself, a good 
many audiences find themselves already in 
possession of a square box, or corner pulpit 
auditorium and what shall they do? It has 
been my good fortune to be sent to two 
churches of the ‘‘grave-yard”’ classification, 
according to some of my ministerial brethren 
who could not feel called to go to these two 


PES 


where it was found possible to extend the 
chancel outside the original church plan. 
The picture ‘‘before-taking”’ gives you a 
typical old-style church front. If Vesuvius 
could automatically ‘Pompeiize’ the church 
some Sunday morning, and in a hundred 
years some explorer come along and dig us 
up, our heads bowed in front of this thing of 
gilt, we would probably be guilty, in his 
classification, as organ worshippers before 
our gilty shrine. Yes and there is one of 
those frosted-globe-eye-testers hanging on 
the organ so that if the sermon bores you 
and you get tired counting organ pipes. you 
can begin on how many bulbs there are in 


Before Alterations 


points. You know the kind of church I 
mean — where the wall tint rubs off on 
you (that is — what has not been artistically 
streaked, due to the courtesy of a leaky roof) 
— or the auditorium with so many layers of 
oatmeal wall paper that if the structure 
blew away, the wall paper in its thickness, 
would stand alone. One of these audi- 
toriums was Romanesque, the other, Gothic, 
in architecture. One auditorium could 
not be lengthened very easily so that what 
chancel was created had to be within the 
established walls. The other building could 
be pushed out at one end and so the chancel 
could be created outside the old church. 
The pictures with this article, and the 
detail herein offered as helpful are of the 
historic old Gothic Church I now serve and 


the lighted cross. And back of the organ, 
see that wall paper border and that glaring 
duet of windows? The Israelites had noth- 
ing on Fayette, Iowa, three years ago for 
we had two windows to glare at us by day 
and a frosty cross by night. 

And what happened? In the “after- 
taking’ picture, the pipe organ was taken 
right out that left window. I stayed up 
one morning until two o’clock with a jig 
saw and some wall-board constructing a 
“card-board church,” as the folks called it. 
It was all imagination, thus far, but through 
the card-board church the folks saw the 
idea and out went the organ. 

Ever since the first phonograph removed 
it’s morning glory horn, that affair hard to 
dust, easy to scratch or bend, and substi- 
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After Alterations 


tuted a grille in the front of a box, the idea 
occurred to me, ‘‘Why not dehorn the pipe 
organ as well.”’ It was not until an excellent 
church fire on April 1, 1922, at the church 
I then served that an opportunity was pre- 
sented to make any suggestions. That was 
another midnight sawing and the manufac- 
ture of my first card-board model of what I 
thought the front of a church would resem- 
ble, if the organ ‘was chambered in the left 
corner and a new front wall built inside the 
auditorium, eight feet nearer the audience. 
This card-board toy was worked on the 
building committee first. I did not have 
the faith in them to eliminate the pipes all 
at once, though I drew a grille patterned 
after the Ecison grille in our living room, 
except that it was rounded at the top to 
correspond to the Romanesque lines of the 
building. Therefore, I hung in front of 
the grille, a picture of a row of organ pipes, 
but I fixed it so that at the proper time, I 
could swing the pipes to the rear and present 
the grille idea. And it worked. The com- 
mittee decided for the new grille. Since 
then, opportunity to place at the focus 
point a chancel window was afforded, 
and though this chancel-new has possi- 
bilities for improvement, it is an evidence of 
the truth of John Wesley’s contention that 
we are going on to perfection. 


The church is 39 feet wide. That tri- 
sects in find shape and the middle sector 


left open, extends back to the new wall, 
making a chancel ten feet deep. The newly 
built addition was, of course, the width of 
the auditorium, two-thirds of the chancel 
structure being here unseen, and providing 
two small rooms. To the right this addi- 
tional room made a choir place of assembly 
as it connected by stairway to the vestment 
room down-stairs. This small upstairs 
room, of course, serves a Sunday School 
class and if the minister forgets his handker- 
chief, he can slip out and down easily. Why 
the grille on this side? It is for balance in 
appearance mostly, though chimes are a 
possible memorial installation. At present 
there is only a little door back of that wall 
opening into the grille. Through this door, 
hidden voices in pageantry, or musical 
obligatos are very effective and a hidden 
loud speaker placed against this opening, 
broadcasts the program and keeps machine 
and operator out of sight. 


To the left, outside that old window in 
the first picture, is the organ chamber. This 
was lined with cellotex, with its excellent 
qualities of insulation. A coat of paint took 
away all danger of its porous construction 
absorbing tone quality that should go out 
into the auditorium. Our organ, an Estey, 
pneumatic in action, is not a large instru- 
ment, but the quality is excellent and the 
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New Forms May Not Be Evil 


ERNEST O. BROSTROM, Architect 


In ‘‘Lutheran Church Art” is a stimulat- 
ing article under the caption, “‘The Church 
We Would Build.’”” Continuing the sense of 
the title the first paragraph begins, ‘‘Were 
we to be given free hand.” 


The article sets forth certain traits that 
would seem preferable and essential to the 
ideal church. The building would be small 
and set in choice environs. It would be 
Gothic after the Norman fashion. It would 
be set close to earth. The structure would 
be of stone work patterned after some 
ancient masonry. Small, high windows 
would be used as in the days when glass was 
searce. Light would be minimized because 
light might rob the interior of emotional 
appeal. The chancel would be narrow and 
deep, and especially so if the ladies were 
cut out from the choir. (It seems as if 
there might be an intimation that an all 
male choir should not be readily seen.) 
The walls would be thick so as to keep in 
style. Common modern structural methods 
would be taboo, in the framing of the roof. 
And the machine would be exorcised out of 
reach of the builders of this building. 


Truly laudable is the appeal for consist- 
ency in architectural design, for adequate 
conformation to and the best planning for 
the ritual of the service, for good proportion, 
for simplicity and character, for honesty in 
materials and for true craftsmanship. But, 
why must or should all these be bound by 
the customs, habits or the necessary con- 
siderations of the middle ages? Why should 
these, after the precedent set by the evolv- 
ment of architecture throughout the growth 
of the church, now remain in status quo and 
be limited by the limitations of the days of 
the cowl? 


Beautiful, strong and true as are the old 
masterpieces, why should they be constant- 
ly harked back to as the proper rule and 
guide for today’s architecture? Rather 
point them out as inspirations from the past 
and then conservatively press on to new 
translations of our own faith into architec- 
tural forms. It would seem that there 
might be a dearth in the growth of faith 
when the architectonic expression of it 
knows no advance. 


To build adaptations of ancient structures 
for today’s worship smacks of setting a 


stage for a medieval mystery, the script of 
which is lost or badly mutilated, and whose 
players do not dress for their parts. Pants, 
coat and collar where the soft clank of 
armor would not seem out of place. Bril- 
liant (permanents) coiffures where the ton- 
sure could quite appropriately reflect some 
stray beam from a candle. And in these 
days, nude knees (not often sufficiently 
calloused to make long contact with pave- 
ments of tile or stone without an intercept- 
ing cushion) where rich flowing robes and 
garments of a bygone day would more 
truly complete the picture. 


“Tradition” is the ery? Why, yes! Why 
not ox cart to your place of worship instead 
of motor? Why not sit and let the spirit 
warm you as did our forefathers, instead of 
creating the opportunity to watch the heat 
waves from a radiator ascend, made visible 
by a vagrant sunbeam? Why not candle 
light your hymn singing? Why not just the 
chant? 


Traditional practices are inevitably set 
aside as passes time. So, too, must e’en 
the architecture of the House of God take 
on new forms to make fit settings for the 
new people. For indeed new thinking, new 
light upon old questions, makes new per- 
sons, e’en of the most conservative of 
worshippers. 


Naturally Paul’s saying, “Hold fast that 
which is good” is excellent counsel, in 
architecture as in other things. But be 
not hesitant in “proving all things’”’ for new 
forms may not necessarily be evil. 


In my present mood and for no particular 
group, the church I would build would in 
many points conform to the ideals set forth 
in the article referred to. 


The building should not be large. It 
would be located on a hill top, on a choice 
site, with foliage at its base. The church 
would be so oriented that the morning sun 
might play upon the altar, were an altar 
in the west, and, the western fenestration 
so conceived that the flaming sunsets might 
illumine, in fact, might be the reredos. 


The fabric would be lifted high, high as 
easy climbing steps could placeit. It would 
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Not A Chance 


OME years back, I told you a story about “Vinegar Jake.” Of course, he is no longer 
“Vinegar Jake,” for such fellows have a way of getting above the vinegar level. In 
this story he is “Hardware Jake.” 

The day had been hot and stuffy. The slowly creeping train of day coaches, which 
mosied its way through blistering southern heat, had tired Jake, long before he had reached 
his next regular stop. When it hesitated, more or less uncertainly, in the drab depot of as 
drab a town, a town which Jake had never visited before, the desire for relief overcame him 
and grabbing his case, Jake dropped to the dirty, cinder-covered platform without the 
slightest idea of what lay ahead. 

Shortly he discerned an unwashed store window, across which was displayed the one 
word which drew Jake toward it, “Hardware.” The interior of the store was just as the 
window, the depot, in fact, the whole town, would have led one of Jake’s kind to expect. 
Littered from one end to the other, just a mess, a little bit of everything except orderly 
arrangement and behind a scuffed oak desk and a dark scowl sat the proprietor, a heavily- 
bandaged and thoroughly-gouted foot seeking an ease and comfort it apparently had 
difficulty in locating. 

Jake introduced himself. The proprietor snarled, spat fluently into the stained remains 
of a filthy, paper-mache receptacle, and said, “Don’t want to be pestered with no salesmen. 
Git!’ Why should he be interested in laying in more stock? He had lots of it, but the 
half-wit natives wouldn’t buy what he had. They were a poor lot. In fact the town itself 
wasn’t half there. Business used to be good. Then a fellow could at least meet the call of 
his creditors, but now, now business had flown to the eternal bow-wows. Why, even life 
itself wasn’t worth the salvaging in that forsaken hole and to top it all he had the gout, 
had it “‘so and so” bad and didn’t want to be pestered, so— “Git!” 

Jake reached for his grip and as he did so he hesitated, “Fine lookin’ boy, that,” he 
offered, pointing to the picture of a boy in his early teens, the frame of which had been 
propped up on the desk with a broken pen-holder. ‘“‘Yours?”’ 

“Yep.” Another spat. A more gentle spat. “Yep, mine, ’n a fine chap too. Charlie, 
my youngest. Brother’s Bob. But Charlie, he’s brite ’n school. Even his teacher says so. 
You know, (didn’t git yore name) he’s so brite they "lected him to be a member of his 
school’s (pull up that box and sit down) d’batin’ team. That’s pretty good. Trouble is 
they’s goin’ to have a d’bate soon and they put him on the wrong side. ’Magine that. 
Put the little feller on the wrong side. Why, he ain’t got half a chance to win.” 

Jake asked, “Does Charlie know he’s on the wrong side?” 

“Why, sure he does. Sure he does. We all know it. He ain’t got a chance cause any 
reasonin’ person knows they’s only one side to the question.” 

“What is the question they have to debate?” 

“Resolved that brick is better for homes than wood. Why,” spat, “anybody knows it is. 
Why couldn’t they put up a question ’at had two sides to it? Then Charlie would give ’m 
a run. 

“Well, I don’t know that Charlie is on the wrong side, at all. He’s not as near being 
beaten in that debate as he may think he is. You know a debate is won by the team which 
not only has points on its side but shows up the weaknesses of the arguments of the other 
side. I wish I could talk to Charlie.” 

Well, eventually, arrangements were made which permitted Jake to have his wish and 
that evening he found Charlie, licked before he had struck his first blow as a debater, sitting 
dejectedly hunched over the red-checkered cover of a kitchen table. He simply didn’t 
have a chance to win. He knew it. Bob knew it and so did Ma and Pa. There it ended. 
What’s the use, anyway? 
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Right there Jake began to rebuild the mental attitude of the boy. Before he was 
through he had the whole family hanging around the table, playing the game of anticipating 
and listing the points the other team probably planned to use. For each point the boy had 
to think of some logical and reasonable refutation, as well as to shape up what few minor 
points he could think of on his side of the question. Charlie brightened a bit and an occa- 
sional sparkle of hope would light his eye, yet he was convinced that there was no sense 1n 
getting all excited about it. His side couldn’t win the debate. Of that he was certain. 

When Jake left he took Charlie’s tanned hand and asked, “Charlie, who is going to win 
that debate?” 

“The other side,” Charlie answered promptly. 

“Who?” Jake came back. 

“The other side, we can’t win.” 

“Who? 

“Why Mr. Weintz, I—I—don’t jes know, ’xactly.” 

“Who is going to win that debate?” 

“Oh, I know what you want me to say. We'll try all right enough, but—” 

“Who will win?” 

“JT say, we'll try all right.” 

“Who will win?” 

Wee 

“Who? Say it like you meant it!” 

“We will win.” 

There, not in contest under the eye of properly appointed judges, was the debate won, 
for Charlie did win his debate. Not only that, but he went right on winning debates just 
as though he couldn’t help it, until they made him captain of the debaters’ team of one of 
our outstanding State Universities, and if I mistake not, Jake may correct me on this, but 
if I mistake not, Charlie was a member of the national champion team, a year or two ago. 


What’s that? Did Jake sell Charlie’s Dad any hardware? Why, how could he help it 
when Charlie’s Dad wanted to buy from Jake for some years after that? Jake couldn't 
refuse to sell his wares, could he? But what is a series of hardware sales compared with his 
having sold a boy to that boy’s own self, on the matter of trying? What is hardware com- 
pared with getting a licked youngster on the road to victory? - That, incidentally, is the 
stuff you men are selling, not hardware, and it can be sold. At least Jake could show you 


how, should you doubt it. Qo) 


On Transportation of Thought 


YANOCITTA cristata, Merula migratoria, Passer domesticus, Spinus  tristis; 
@ obviously Latin scientific names and to the average mind, meaning nothing. I ven- 

ture the charge of supreme egotism when I say to me they all mean much. For me 
they mean unforgettable companionship, they mean for me, both summer and winter hours 
afoot, they mean long fatiguing hikes and relished lunches over open fire. For me they 
mean what neither time nor space permit stating, as well as Blue Jay, Robin, Sparrow, 
Goldfinch, etc. 

With him I have tramped countless miles through spring freshet-covered. flats of IIli- 
nois and woody hills of Pennsylvania, “birding” and that love of birds and hikes and his 
companionship, though they be denied by time and space, that love to which he helped me, 
still lives and leads me on in hope. of 

Recently, we have both learned how cold and lifeless mere written words can be, how 
inadequate, how hopeless in the presentation of one’s true inner thoughts. 

In the intricate field of advertising, there stands above all other principles which prac- 
tice and study have indicated as fundamental to successful advertising, a principle which 
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‘stresses the absolute necessity of trying to get “‘the other fellow’s point of view” before 
‘wording the advertising copy or appeal. 

In other words, advertising is cognizant of the weakness of mere words to convey, 
‘adequately, the thought of one mind to another, without the writer making a conscious 
effort to get the recipient’s point of view. I venture that printed or written word has 
failed man and defeated his real purpose more than any other single factor. 

The more weighty the subject, the more important that which is under discussion, the 
greater the danger. 

And yet he is frequently found, whose idea of pastoral ministration culminates in the 
«so-called “weekly pastoral letter.” There is no greater error, to which a pastor is heir. 
Nothing possibly can be so conducive to misunderstanding as a letter. The more one 
studies the dictionary and the Thesaurus, without which, incidentally, no study library is 
even started, the more one is amazed at the variety of shading to which most words are 
‘subject in the interpretation of them. It is neither necessary nor advisable to enter here, 
‘into a study of the specific. Let it suffice to say that words, particularly written words are 
terrible in their propensities. 

Time doesn’t always permit, nor distance, but when you have written that letter, file 
it or destroy it and, if it is physically possible, go and talk with him to whom you have 
_written. There is a warmth, a life, a glow about a spoken word which no written word may 
approximate even remotely. 


Speak the word. It may be harder than to write it, but if the transportation of thought 
from your mind to that of another is your purpose, your supreme purpose of the moment 


then I say, “Don’t write,” speak. Ne) 


Spoon Fed | 


Wiss he may know what he is talking about and be justified, at least partially, in 
his statement. At the same time, when Dr. Thompson, of the Department of 
History, speaking before the Cleveland City Club, today, said that the larger 
portion of what we call education is nothing more than “spoon-fed information to baby 
minds,” I found myself wondering ‘if his job, because of his close proximity to that 
“marvelous seat of learning which he represents, did not deny him that perspective which 
is a prerequisite of equitable judgment. 
Out at the house, greatly treasured as a family heirloom, lies a collapsible telescope, 
cased in leather, which shows undeniable signs of age. It’s ends are capped with hand- 
stitched leather protectors, likewise a bit the worse for wear. The history of the glass is 
one, the telling of which used to thrill me as a boy, but is not a part of the story, at least 
‘right now. The point I have in mind is that when that glass is extended to its better than 
three-foot length, objects, literally miles away and too small and indistinct for the naked 
eye to see, are brought close and clear for observation. Many a time I have sat in the 
“rustic seat down by the bank, under the drooping cedars and looked across the waters of 
Minnetonka to a yellow fishing boat on the far, reedy shore, which to the naked eye was 
too far off to distinguish even the color of it. Through that glass I have learned often, that 
father’s return from his daily fishing trip was to be a happy one at least for him, if not so 
happy for the family fish-cleaners, he so continually patronized. 


In those distant days I made the discovery that objects could be so near that a glass 
wasn’t needed, in fact so near that a glass blurred the vision. From that first step the year 
have settled for me the unchanging fact that we may be so near to anything that our vision 

- of it is distorted and we fail utterly to see that thing in its true form and true perspective. 
The truth involved, being applicable to anything, applies to our work as pastors. There 
is a constant danger that permits a distorted vision to give us distorted judgments. We 
can be so close to our work as to fail to see it in its true size or color. Our judgments are 


re) 
7 
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based largely upon what the eye tells us and when the eye sees incorrectly the judgments 
are incorrect. It is a possibility every pastor must guard against and that zealously. 

I’m not at all certain that so large a percentage of what the good professor of history 
says is “‘spoon-fed information to baby minds,” is actually that. I’m not at all certain. 
Nor am I certain that we should look upon religion, as so many of us are inclined to look 
upon it, as spoon-fed spiritual information to baby souls. Soul-nurture is largely adminis- 
tered through the mind and the intelligent mind resents the patronizing attitude which 
goes with spoon feeding. Before you resort to the spoon, be certain of your perspective. 


YrQ 


Not Undeliverable For Want of Better Address 


QUARTER of a century and more had glided rapidly by since I had last seen her. 

Much can happen to a tiny lassie in such a length of years, though speed they may. 

Then came the day when news came to me which I wanted to pass on to her 

father. Much can happen to fathers in twenty-five years also. Where he was, if, in truth, 

he was at all, I had no slightest notion. Taking the one chance I had, though a distressingly 

slim one, I addressed a letter to her, using the name and the address I had known in those 

distant years. 

Months passed. The incident quite slipped from my mind. Then came the letter from 

a married woman, as I presumed her to be, temporarily located in an equatorial isle in 

distant seas, acknowledging receipt of my letter and bearing the welcome information that 
the content of my letter had been relayed to her aged father. 

I marvelled at the workings of a postal department which could unravel the puzzle I 

had presented, especially under such unusual circumstances, and still do marvel, but in her 

letter she told me that for the half dozen years prior to her recent advent in the island, she 


had lived a close neighbor to me in my own city. 
How like man’s search after God. After seeking Him in out-of-the-way corners, we may 


find Him at the very door of our own heart, should we think to look. 


HQ 


The Bulletin Board 


To be good is better than to be mighty, and 
kindness is the first law of life. 

Many theories of religion have been worked out 
on paper, but the only practical good that the 
world knows today is that which has been worked 
out on human souls in terms of character. 

Religious thought is like a cone, all lines come 
together at the top, and as a man gains the sum- 
mit he draws closer to his fellow men. 

Great men are so because of what they put into 
life, not because of what they get out of it. 

If a man cuts the grass in your front yard and 
does it well tell him so.. He is human like yourself. 

To him that hath shall be given, and from the 
man who is always finding fault with his job shall 
be taken the opportunity to work. 

Do not worry for fear you will fail. Worry is 
high priced and failure is out of the question. 
Stick to it and you must succeed. 

If some churches would be willing to give more 
attention to men’s dirty faces and empty stomachs 
aud naked bodies they would have more of the 
spirit of Jesus Christ in them even if they did not 
hold so many bridge parties. 

The best way to help a man is to help him to 
help himself. 


Great men are always simple, but simple men 
are not always great. 

I dislike very much to see a man with a long 
pious face trying so hard to look religious that he 
has no time left for being religious. 

Religion is the application to life of the principles 
involved in the parable of The Good Samaritan. 

As the masses become enlightened so does the 
conception of God and the Universe rise. 

I believe in the human race. I do not believe 
that any man has all of the good but I do believe 
that every man has some good. 

Do not be content with receiving the lazy man’s 
reward. Decide now to make something of your- 
self. 

Be kind to every creature, look for the good in 
every man, love your neighbor as yourself and take 
the bitter with the sweet without making a wry 
face. - 

Some men may be losing their respectability but 
the human race as a whole is nearer the Kingdom 
of Heaven today than it ever was before. 

Trust God and don’t worry. 

The man who has found an easy way into the 
Kingdom of God will usually foreclose on a widows 
mortgage the day after the interest is due. 

— H. H. Skeels. 


- material can be found in a short time. 


i; 


Parish Plans 


A PREACHER’S CATALOGUE SET 


After reading the article in the February issue 
of the Expositor written by Rev. R. J. Tyson, it 


‘struck me that there might be come pastors who 


might be interested in the following Catalogue 
Set which has been a great help to me. The Set 
was devised by me to serve in knowing what I 
I actually have in my library which will be of 


_ help in my sermon preparations. 


Busy pastors need a system by which available 
Inclosed 
you will find two cards which are samples of the 


- Two Way system which was used in cataloguing 


my library. 


Card Number One is used for the Textual In- 
dex of the catalogue. Card Number Two is used 
in the Thematic Index. (Since the beginning of the 
work on the catalogue I have found it convenient 
to add a third divison, which is called the Per- 
sonality Index. Card Number Three belongs to 
that division.) 


A short resume of the actual preparation of 


the Index Set will explain the accompanying 


cards. 


When a pastor seeks for sermon material he is 
aware of the fact that his books usually have their 
contents listed for him in two groups: the Textual 
and the Thematic indexes. The Textual indexes 
direct one to material prepared on a certain text 
of the Bible. The Thematic indexes direct one 
to material prepared on a certain topic or theme. 
To correlate the indexes of three hundred books in 
my library into a simple, workable and rapid 
index Set I proceeded in the actual making of the 
set as follows: 


I took one book at the time. Turned to the 
index and on small bits of scrap paper, about 
two inches square, I wrote each indexed Textual 
and Thematic reference. (Many books were not 
complete in the two indexes so it became neces- 
sary to page through the entire book.) In many 
cases it was found necessary to make more than 
the two slips for each reference. For example: 
In the book ‘‘Ships That Pass in the Night,” by 
A. Bard, page ninety, we find a sermon which has 
the theme “Religion and Common Sense.” The 
sermon text is Isaiah 1:1-18. Three little slips 
were made in this instance as shown below: 


1h, 
Ships that Pass in the 
night.— Bard. 
Religion and Common 
Sense. 
p. 90 


Methods of Church Work 


Dedication Services 


What the Readers Say 


Zs 


Ships that Pass in the 
night.— Bard. 


Religion and Common 
Sense 
p. 90 


3. 


Ships that Pass in the 
night.— Bard. 


Isaiah 1:1-18. 
p. 90 


You will note in the illustrations I have under- 
lined the words Religion in number one, Sense in 
number two, and Jsaiah in number three. This 
was done so that the slips might be filed in the 
place for which I had intended them. Number 
one was filed, for the time being, in the ““R”’ com- 
partment of my file. Number two was filed in the 
“S” compartment, and so too number three was 
filed in the “I’? compartment. All slips of the 
Thematic references were placed in the right side 
of the file compartment and the Textual references 
were placed in the left side of the compartment to 
avoid too much mixing of slips. 


And so on through every book in my library. 
It was a long tedious job. 


When the task of “‘slip-making’’ was finally 
finished I proceeded to separate the many, many 
slips which had been made. It is evident that in 
each of the compartments of. the file the slips 
would need to be assembled into their proper 
groupings. Take the example above: In the “R” 
compartment all of the slips with a reference to 
“Religion”? would go onto one pile. There was 
also a pile of slips refering to: Reward, Repentance, 
Revival, Redemption, Remission, ete. Hach one 
of these little piles of slips were then placed back 
into the “R’’ compartment until the time came 
when we would type these references unto the cards 
for the purpose. So too we would do the same 
thing with the textual slips found in each com- 
partment. Every chapter having its individual 
pile. 


The cards are typed duplicates of what hap- 
pened when we came to completing the work as an 
Index Set. You will note that in the case of each 
Key Word which had been marked on the small 
slip with the line drawn under it, a separate card 
was given. Thus one card was given over to all 
references made to the theme ‘‘Religion.’’ So too 
separate cards were used for references such as 
Reward, Repentance, etc. 
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For the textual entries I gave ONE card to the chapter. A ‘“‘continued’” card was added in case | 
exclusive use of EACH CHAPTER of the Bible it became necessary. 

Book which was being recorded. .Thus for ex- There were several changes made in the original 

4 ample: In the book of John, with 21 chapters, there plan during the actual time that I worked on the 


fi are twenty-one cards in the set. One cardforeach completion of the Set. 


Card No. One 


ip Bible Book Matthew 


The First is mentioned above: that of includ- 
ing a Personality Index in the Set. Card number 
three will explain how it was included. 

There is a separate Alphabet Index Card set for 
this division to make it more convenient. 

The Second: It was found that there were many 
Thematic Slips which were single in reference. 
For example: There was only one reference to such 
themes, or Key Words, as Arrow, Admonition, 
Abuse, etc. In each alphabetical compartment is 
now included a Miscellaneous card. 

Third: Large sets of Books having complete 
Thematic and Textual index sets (Great Texts of 
the Bible — Hastings) were not included in the 
cataloguing. 

Fourth: I have been fortunate enough to secure 
Biblical Index Cards, which includes an index card 
for every book of the Bible. I use 5x 8. 


As time passes and. new books and helpful ma- 
terial come to my desk I immediately make slips, 
file them away until time permits me to add them 
to the catalogue. 


| Chapter US 
| } Verse Book Author Page 
25-27 Devotional Readings Luther 74 
i 22-22 "W " " 73 
bf 21-28 Expositor (May, 1828) 933 
: 21-28 Great Gospel Long 373 
21-28 Gospels Loy 250 
29-31 end Ser. Vol. 2, Good Seed Hammarsten 125 
Card No. Two 
Key Word Religion 
Theme Book Author Page 
i Graeco—Romam Religion Trial of Jesus, Vol. 2 Chandler 198 
Psychology of Religion Christianity Under 
Searchlights Johnson 89 
Two Kinds of Religion Eterual Epistles Long 344 
Religion & Common Sense Ships that Pass Bard 91 
$ Card No. Three 
Key Word Abraham 
Theme Book Author Page 
Abraham Wrestles with God| Hero Tales Banks 365 
Abraham Sermons to Young Men Van Dyke 133 
H Abraham’s Adventure Men and Women of ca 
i Bible Vol. 1 Hastings AGL 
i Abraham, the Friend of God| Studies of Character Guthrie Wf 


It is of course evident to all how simple it be- 
comes now to find material for all one’s work. 
Before I had the Set it took me at least four hours 
and more to find what I needed. It takes but a 
few minutes now. 

This plan is submitted as a matter which might 
be of interest, and perchance of importance, to 
some pastors who have been thinking of doing 
just this sort of thing.— Hyjalmar F. Hanson. 


CO-OPERATION IN CHURCH PRINTING 


Rev. D. W. McQuiston, D.D., Pastor of the 
First United Presbyterian Church, Spokane, 


Washington, tells you in these paragraphs about | 


the co-operation of ten churches in the publication 
of their church bulletins. “Last August a printing 
firm here proposed to print the bulletins of ten 
churches free if the churches would furnish the 
reading matter and circulate them conscientiously. 
The printing company was to have three columns 
out of eight for advertising and expected to make 
its money in that way. But it could not get the 
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advertising and after seventeen weeks it backed 
5) out. 

_ Several of us had printed bulletins before and 
- we had secured second-class postal rates and had 
paid subscription lists. We organized a company 
called “The Ten Churches Bulletin Publishing 
Company.’”’ I was made president. We proceeded 
to get our own advertising and employed a print- 
ing company to print the bulletins. We gave him 
$72.00 a week for the ten bulletins. 


Two columns of advertising on the two inside 
pages are uniform in the ten bulletins of a week, 
but the column of advertising on the last page and 
the five columns of reading matter are subject to 
change for each bulletin of any week’s issue. So 
far the three columns of ads have been the same for 
all ten, but each church has its own reading 

matter. 


We charge $5.00 a week for 114 inches of adver- 
- tising. (six ads to a column) in the ten bulletins. 
Most of our contracts run for a year or until 
July, when we suspend for two months. 


One of our number, Rev. A. K. Walborn> 
is business manager. It is his task to get the copy 
and collect for the ads and also keep in contact 
with the advertisers and keep them pleased. We 
have agreed to urge our people to patronize the 
advertisers and to recommend them personally. 
The congregations co-operating are North Hill 
- Christian, St. Paul’s Lutheran, Liberty Park 
_ Baptist, First United Presbyterian, Emmanuel 
Lutheran, Jefferson Street Christian, First Evan- 
gelical, Third United Presbyterian and Union 
Park Baptist, and Spokane C. E. Union. 


* * * 
A Minister’s Dinner 


Dr. McQuiston tells also of a Ministers’ dinner 
at the Dessert Hotel Gold Room for which Mr. 
Dessert made a special price of 60 cents per plate. 
He says: “I am Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee of the Ministers’ Association. We had 
songs, a program and a list of questions on things 
about the city which everyone had the oppor- 
tunity to know. The subjects of the speeches are 
given below. The musical entertainment was by 
an octette of ministers, and we decided to keep up 
our organization.” 


Order of the Program 


Introduction of Officers. 
Introduction of Chairmen of Committees for Coming 
Year. 

Order of Business, Program, Charities, Labor, 
Civic Righteousness, Membership, Federation, 
Boys’ Work. 


Addresses. 

Door Bells (Pastoral Calls); A Barrell (Sermons); 
Back Seat Drivers (Ministers’ Wives); All the 
Pebbles on the Beach (Ministers’ Relation to 
Each Other); Baled Paper (Books); Blank Checks 
_ (Ministers’ Finances); The Lunch Cloth (Dinner 
and Lunch Committees); Have Her? Have Him? 
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Hitched! (Weddings); Free Air (Calls for Outside 
Speeches). 
Games. 

Your Faculty of Observation 


(Questions submitted to each couple at the 
dinner) 

1. How many stories in the Old National Bank 
Building? 

2. How many sides to Culbertson’s ‘‘C” sign? 

3. Which way does the Old National Bank 
Light turn? 

4. Which is the prettiest tree native to the 
state of Washington? 

5. What business house has its name in raised 
letters on the side? 

6. Of the city council, whose terms expire in 
April? 

7. How many cars will the Ramp Garage ac- 
commodate? 

8. What is the name of the Washington State 
Flower? 

9. With what kind of material is the new Paulsen 
building faced? 

10. What is growing in the flower boxes around 
the outside of the Davenport? 

11. Who is the speaker of the House of Wash- 
ington legislature? 

12. What is the name of the vessel on which 
Hoover made his return trip from South America? 

13. What is the nickname of Washington State? 

14. How many churches in Spokane? 

15. Which is the longest continuous street in 
Spokane? 

16. Who is the President of Washington State 
University? 

17. What time did the sun set today? 

18. Where is the new Y.M.C.A. Building to be 
erected? 

19. What building in Spokane has the slowest 
elevator? 

20. What make of car does “Diamond Taxi’ 
use? 

21. What business house in Spokane has the 
word “‘Ladies’ ”’ in its outside sign? 

22. In what direction does Rockwood Boule- 
vard run? 

23. What is represented by the monument on 
Monroe and Riverside? 

24. What is the style of architecture on the 
Chronicle Building? 

25. What railroad has a billboard representing 
a train in motion? 


THE FINANCE COMMITTEE HAS A 
MEETING 
(A Dramatization of Christian Stewardship) 
Scene — A committee room. 
Three boys, representing the Finance Committee 
of any church, seated about the committee table. 
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Chairman: ‘Well, gentlemen, I have called this 
special meeting of the finance committee tonight 
to see if we can’t find some means of reducing or 
eliminating our church deficit.’’ 

Secretary: ““How much deficit have we now?” 

Chairman: “Something over six hundred dollars, 
I think. We’ll now hear the treasurer’s report and 
see where we are.”’ 

Treasurer (reading): “‘“Summary of receipts and 
disbursements fromJune 30, 1928, to October 1, 
1928. 

Disbursements: —.-._— sae tem $ 779.94 


Plus deficit June 30th, 1928________ 393.75 
HN Oye) Ree Mig, 18 2s ree oe $1173.69 
Less receipts for the quarter________ 505.91 


Amount overdrawn, October 1, 1928. $667.78 


Secretary: “‘I don’t see why churches always 
have to close the quarter with a deficit. Do you?” 

Chairman: ‘Some churches don’t.” 

Secretary: ‘Well, I’d like to know how they 
manage to keep ahead. We don’t seem to be 
able to.” 


Chairman: ‘‘Oh, there are different ways. Some 
beg from the merchants; some expect the women 
to raise the money by various methods, and a few 
here and there run their business according to the 
Scripture.” 

Treasurer: ‘“‘And how is that?”’ 


Chairman: “‘Upon the first day of the week, each 
one lay by him in store as God has prospered 
him:.”’ (1 Cor. 16:2.) 


Treasurer: “Oh, I see. I was just going to sug- 
gest that maybe we could beg $100.00 from the 
merchants. We never have done that but a num- 
ber of others do.”’ 


Secretary: ‘Yes, and I just noticed recently a 
little coin folder which some of the churches use 
to beg from outside people. We might get another 
hundred that way.”’ 


Chairman: “‘Oh, why not let us pay our own 
bills?” 

Treasurer: “Can we do it?”’ 

Chairman: “‘Sure we can if we just say we are 
going to do it.” 

Secretary: “Suggest your plan and we are for 
it if it is feasible.” 


Chairman: ‘‘Well, here’s my plan. Add the 
deficit, six hundred dollars, to next quarters 
budget ($800.00), and we have a total need of 
$1,400.00 to close the church year free from debt. 
There are 13 Sundays in the quarter, requiring a 
weekly gift of $110.00. We have 150 families in 
the church. Say that fifty of these families are 
represented only by children who can give but 
little or nothing, or perhaps the bread-winner has 
been out of work during these hard times. We 
don’t want to embarrass these people or keep them 
from the church. Someday they will be in posi- 
tion to carry their part of the burden. Suppose 
that fifty families are only slightly interested in 
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the church and refuse to take any financial re- 
sponsibility. That leaves fifty families to carry 
the load.”’ 


Treasurer: ‘“Fourteen hundred dollars is a good 
deal of money for fifty families to give in three 
months, especially when we have no rich men in 
the group.”’ 


Chairman: “It is not an impossible undertaking 
at all. Suppose fifteen families are willing to give 
$4.00 each week; fifteen families $2.00 per week; 
and that 20 families will each give $1.00 per week. 
We would then have our necessary $110.00 weekly 
offering. This would leave all the smaller gifts, 
and the loose offerings to off-set any loss by re- 
moval, or inability to pay on the part of any 
of these fifty families. How’s that for a plan?” 


Treasurer: “Sounds good if we can work it, but 
can we get the fifty families? Some of our people 
have already pledged pretty heavy?” 


Chairman: ‘‘Here’s what I propose. Let this 
pledge automatically cancel all previous unpaid 
pledges. Or if they are already giving regularly 
all they can give, so much the better. Just accept 
their usual pledge for this quarter. Let each one 
give all he possibly can during these three months, 
and then close the year with a clean slate. For 
instance, I have pledged $2.00 a week this year, but 
owing to business depressions we are three months 
in arrears. That means that I must pay four dol- 
lars each Sunday for the next three months to 
make up. Then we'll be ready to begin the new 
year with a new pledge.”’ 


Secretary: “Well, we intended to pay $1.00 a 
week this year, but I must admit the first three 
quarters have gone by and we haven’t paid any- 
thing. So that puts us in the $4.00 a week class 
for this last quarter, too.” 


Treasurer: ‘‘Well, I'll be one of the $2.00 a week 
givers. We’ve kept our payments up to date, and 
I think $2.00 a week is about all we can afford to 
give. But Mary Ann is teaching this winter, and 
J heard her say that as soon as she began to earn her 
own money she was going to tithe, so that will be 
fifty cents or a dollar more from our family each 
week.” 

Treasurer: “‘Fifty cents or a dollar, did you say? 
How much does she receive per month?” 


Treasurer: “About $160.00, I think.”’ 


Chairman: ‘‘Fine! Then she goes in the $4.00 
class.” 
Treasurer: ‘‘$4.00 class? (surprised). You mean 


four dollars a week?’’ 


Chairman: “‘Sure. A tithe of $160.00 is $16.00 
per month. That is four dollars a week.”’ 

Treasurer: “It is, sure enough. What do you 
think of that? Well; I’ll not let that daughter of 
mine beat her old father in giving to the Lord. 
I’ll just get into the four dollar class too. That’s 
four names to begin with.”’ 

Secretary: ‘‘That’s great, fellows. If we could 
only get the church to experience the thrill of real 


fa; 
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consecrated giving, we would never have any such 
thing as a financial problem.” 

Chairman: ‘Yes, and most of the other church 
problems would be eliminated, too.” 

Treasurer: ‘“‘Let’s recommend this policy to the 
Church Board at once, and if they endorse it, we’ll 
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present it to the congregation. I believe we can 

do it, and I move we adjourn.” 
Secretary: ‘‘I second the motion.” 
Chairman: ‘‘All in favor, says aye. 

ordered.” 
Exit. 


It is so 


— Rev. A. F. Hanes. 


Dedication Services 


SERVICE OF DEDICATION 
10:30 A.M. 


The Lord is in his holy temple. 
Psalm 11:4 


Prelude ——uargo sce eee eae eee Handel 

Doxology 

Call to Worship 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Anthem —‘‘Sing Alleluia Forth’ ________- Buck 

Responsive Reading, Prov. 5, Ps. 24 

The Gloria Patri 

Scripture, Eph. 2:13-14, 17-22; Rev. 20:9-21:5 
Visiting Pastor 

Hymn, 776 (210) —‘‘The Church’s One Founda- 

tion’’ 


Prayer — Response____________- Visiting Pastor 
Offertory, Violin Solo —‘‘Adoration”_-Borowski 
Contralto Solo —“Jesus Only”________--- Rotoli 
Consecration Prayer 
Notices 
Hymn, 693 —“‘I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord.”’ 
Sermon —‘‘God’s Building’’_ ____~_ Former Pastor 
Duet —‘“‘Love Divine” from the ‘‘Daughter of 
ANUS gee ete re Sees ten Li hay ed 9 eee te Stainer 
Responsive Service of Dedication ____(Following) 
DedicationsPrayer s+). as ae Se Pastor 


Dedication Hymn, 902 (271) “‘O God Beneath 
Thy Guiding Hand” 

Benediction — Response 

postludeincA.Minor an: § lies e wei. 23 Rinck 


RESPONSIVE SERVICE OF DEDICATION 
Minister — To the glory of God, our Father, by 
whose favor we have built this house; 
To the honor of Jesus, the Christ, the Son of the 
living God, our Lord and Saviour; 
To the praise of the Holy Spirit, source of light 
and life; 
People — We dedicate this house. 
Minister — For worship in prayer and song; 
For the ministry of the Word; 
For the celebration of the Holy Sacraments; 
People — We dedicate this house. ; 
Minister — For comfort to those who mourn; 
For strength to those who are tempted; 
For help in right living; 
People — We dedicate this house. 
Minister — For the sanctification of the family; 
For the guidance of childhood; 
For the salvation of men; 
People — We dedicate this house. 


Minister — For aggression against evil; 
For fostering patriotism; 
For promoting civic righteousness; 


People — We dedicate this house. 
Minister — For sympathy and fellowship with the 
needy; 
For brotherhood with all men; 
For the essential unity of all believers in Jesus 
Christ. 


People — We dedicate this house. 
Minister — For the building of character; 
For the giving of hope and courage to all human 
hearts; 
For the teaching of morality, temperance and 
justice; 


People — We dedicate this house. 
Minister — For missionary endeavor at home and 
abroad; 

For world-wide evangelism and education, till all 
the kingdoms of the world become the king- 
dom of our Lord, and of his Christ; 

For the reform of social wrongs, till all human 
society is transformed into a kingdom of 
heaven; 


People — We dedicate this house. 

Minister —In grateful remembrance of all who 
have loved and served this church; with hearts 
tender for those who have fared forth from 
the earthly habitations; 


People — We dedicate this house. 

Minister — With loving thought of those whose 
names are made memorable among us by 
special memorial gifts, which have been 
devoted to the erection and equipment of 
this House of the Lord, and which we now 
consecrate to the glory of God and the worship 
and work of Christ through His Church; 


People — We dedicate this house. 
Minister — As a free-will offering of thanksgiving 
and praise; 


People — We dedicate this house. 

Minister and People — We, now, the people of 
this Church and Congregation, compassed 
about with a great cloud of witnesses, grate- 
ful for our heritage, remembering the sacri- 
fices of the fathers, confessing that apart 
from us their work cannot be made perfect, 
do dedicate ourselves anew to the worthy 
worship of God in this place and to the con- 
stant service of God in the Christian service 
of men. : 
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CONGREGATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 
SERVICE 
7:30 P.M. 


Enter into His gates with thanksgiving, and into 
His courts with praise. 
For the Lord is good; His mercy is everlasting, and 
His truth endureth to all generations. 
Psalm 100:4-5 


Prelude —‘‘Poet and Peasant”— Orchestra, Suppe 
Processional —“‘O Zion Blest City’’ (The 
(CMISACETS) = 5 == Sea oe ee ee ee Hiles 


Invocation 
Responsive Reading — Prov. 23; Ps. 122 
The Gloria Patri 
Duet —“‘Hark, Hark, My Soul’’________- Shelley 
Scripture — 1 Cor. 3:9-23 
Anthem —‘‘Oh! Thou Whose Power Tremen- 
LOUIS See Sale ace hn a AR Spickler 


Prayer 
Offertory —“Night in June’’— Orchestra ___King 
Consecration Prayer 
Notices 
Hymn, 126 (248) —‘‘O God Our Help in Ages 
Past”’ 
Address —‘‘The First Person Plural’’ 
Former Pastor 
Hymn, 692 (268) —‘‘Glorious Things of Thee Are 
Spoken’’ 


Anthem —“‘The Omnipotence”’ _______- Schubert 
Choir 

Prayer 

Response —‘‘Afterglow’’— Orchestra ____Huerter 

Benediction (Congregation seated) 

Postlude 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
7:30 P.M. 


The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof 
Psalm 24:1 


Prelude — Improvisation on “Lead Kindly 
Died 5 ie ea Sl nies a ree 9S EN ee ae Depew 


Hymn 793 (225) —“Fling Out the Banner” 
Scripture — Selections from “Haggai and 


ECHOTIAN ee eee re ee ee Former Pastor 
Chorus —“‘Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye Gates” 
(ihe Messiah) S. 2 = ee eee Handel 
Choir 


Responsive Reading — Prov. 23; Ps. 84 
Visiting Pastor 
The Gloria Patri 


IPRAV Clee: soa a ee ee Visiting Pastor 
Offertory — Vox Angelica___..._.._---: Henrich 
Doxology 
Address —‘‘The Mission of the Meeting 

EL OUS Cet is Scie enfant Visiting Pastor 
Chorus —‘‘The Hallelujah Chorus’ (The 

IWIESSi alii) ey sees: 2,” hee ee henge Handel 

Choir 
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Prayer 
Benediction: 32220202 Skea ee The Pastor 
Postlude — Fest March from ‘“‘Tannhauser’’ 


Wagner 


— Rev. EH. F. McGregor, Ph.D., Pastor, First 
Congregational Church, Norwalk,’ Connecticut. 


DEDICATION SERVICE 


“OQ Worship the Lord in the Beauty of Holiness’ 

Prelude —‘“‘Festival Prelude in D’’_____ Deshayes 

The Doxology 

Invocation 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Psalter — Seleetion 17 

Gloria Patri 

Anthem —‘‘Except the Lord Build the House” 

Gilchrist 

Hymn No. 82 —“Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty! s 2 5252 ee eee Dykes 

Offertory — Aria from “‘The Redemption” 


Solo —“‘Open Unto Me the Gates”’_______- Costa 


Ceremony of the Keys — Representative of the 
Building Committee and Representative of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Scripture Reading 

Words of Dedication 


Minister — Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity: 
three Persons and one God. 


Congregation — To Thee we dedicate this House. 


Minister — Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
our Father Which art in Heaven. 


Congregation — To Thee we dedicate this House. 


Minister — Son of God, the Only Begotten of 
the Father, Head of the Body, which is the 
Church; Head over all things to the Church; 
Prophet, Priest, and King of Thy people: 


Congregation — To Thee we dedicate this House. 


Minister — God the Holy Ghost, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son: given to be our 
abiding Teacher, Sanctifier, and Comforter; 
Lord and Giver of Life: 


Congregation — To Thee we dedicate this House. 


Minister — This House which we have been 
permitted to build through the gracious favor 
of God, we do now solemnly dedicate to His 
worship and to the service of humanity. 
Arise, O Lord, into Thy rest, Thou and the 
ark of Thy strength. Let Thy ministers be 
clothed with righteousness, and let Thy 
people shout for joy. Put Thy name in this 
place. Let Thine eyes be opened toward it; 
and hearken unto the supplications of Thy 
people when they pray in this place, and hear 
Thou in heaven Thy dwelling place, and when 
Thou hearest, forgive. Amen. 
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: Prayer of Consecration _---------- Visiting Pastor 
- Hymn No. 671 —‘‘Thou, Whose Unmeasured 
Mmomplew stands = sesrer ae ee teats ons Croft 
HENINON pee eee Oe | le ee ee eS Former Pastor 
HraVOR were peer foe eon oe Minister 
Hymn No. 157 —‘“‘All Hail the Power of Jesus’ 
Ba IniG ape eee beets se re Baten he Miles Lane 


Benediction and Silent Prayer 
Response by Quartet 


Rostlude-— Recessional’’2 2252255222222 = Schuler 
Ed * * 
DEDICATION OF ORGAN AND ORGAN 
RECITAL 


First Presbyterian Church 
Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Prelude —‘‘Rondo Grazioso”’..-.---.--- Andrews 
Anthem —“‘O Be Joyful’’-_--.=---- Dudley-Buck 
Dedicatory Service (Congregation Standing) 

Minister — Holy, Blessed, and Glorious Trinity: 
three Persons and one God: 

Congregation — To Thy worship we dedicate this 
organ. 

Minister — Father of our Lord Jesus Christ: 
Our Father Which Art in heaven: 

Congregation —To Thy worship we dedicate 
this organ. 

Minister — Son of God, the Only Begotten of 
the Father, Head of the Body, which is the 
Church: Head over all things to the Church: 
Prophet, Priest, and King of Thy People: 

Congregation —To Thy Worship we dedicate 
this organ. 

Minister — God the Holy Ghost, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son: given to be our 
abiding Teacher, Sanctifier, and Comforter; 
Lord and Giver of Life: 

Congregation —To Thy Worship we dedicate 
this organ. 

Gloria Patri 


Dedicatoryperayereess se ee eee ae ae Pastor 
The Doxology 
feantasiatin © Majoress- 5-55-48 Handel 
2. The ‘‘Unfinished’”’ Symphony - - - - - - Schubert 


Andante Moderato 
Andante Con Moto 


3. Concert Variations on The Austrian 


Pinyin oon 2 Seee ge aes ose eS Attrup 
Aah (a) ure 29s eee eee See J. S. Bach 
(Db) lear gore ee ee see ee eee Handel 
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beaerelude Du Deluges2- 2 222522 = Saint-Saens 
6. Pomp and Circumstance__-_---- el Sn aS Elgar 


Benediction and Silent Prayer 
* * * 

DEDICATORY SERVICE FOR MEMORIALS 
“The Memory of the Just is Blessed”’ 
Prelude —‘“‘Andante Cantabile’. _ __Tschaikowski 

Doxology 

Invocation 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn No. 426 —‘‘For all the Saints Who From 
Their Labors Rest’”’ 


Scripturemveading = see 2] aes see ees Pastor 
Anthem —‘“We Come Unto Our Father’s 

CO ee fe IE Oe ere pa RUNES cea Barnby 
ReadingiofeViemorialsse 5-245) eee eee Deacon 
Prayer of Dedications == 9 sueses ncaa Pastor 
Hymn No. 641 —‘‘Hark! Hark, my Soul!’’ 
S Orin Oley soe ts on eae ae Visiting Pastor 
Solo these:ArenDhey sae) ae ae ae Gaul 


Benediction and Silent Prayer 
Response by Quartet 
Postlude——-O7 Sanctissima 24> == 22 ee eee Lux 


* * * 


WEEK OF DEDICATION 
Calendar of Services 


Sunday 

11:00 Dedication Service. 

3:00 Worship. 

7:30 Evening Worship. 

Monday 

3:00-5:00 Church and Parish House Open to 
inspection. 

7:30 Dedication of Organ and Organ Recital. 

Tuesday 

7:30 ‘Fellowship Service.” 

Wednesday 
7:30 Dedication of Memorials 
Thursday 
7:30 ‘World Service Night.” 
Friday 

7:30 “Christian Education Evening.” 

8:45 Reception by Session and Trustees and 
Building Committee to Congregation © 
and Friends. 

Sunday 

11:00 The Communion. 

7:30 Oratorio. 


— Rev. Percy Earle Burtt, First Presbyterian 
Church, Sharon, Pennsylvania. 


What the Readers Say 


The Expositor: 

In looking through the advertisers index of 
recent copies of The Expositor I fail to find adver- 
tisements of firms that make a specialty of carpets 
and rugs of special size as are frequently used in 
Churches and Lodge rooms. 


I would appreciate very much if you could give 
me the names and addresses of reliable firms to 
which we can write for prices and specifications. 

Thanking you in advance for this information, 
I am, Very truly yours, J. H. Bruggink, Kendall, 
Wisconsin. 
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Gentlemen: 

Yours is a magazine of inestimable worth. I 
prize it above all those which come to my desk. 
I have been a subscriber since 1912 and enjoy it 
more today than ever. Heartily yours, Henry J. 
Harding, 2740 Simpson Ave., Hoquiam, Wash. 


Dear Mr. Ramsey: 

Thank you very much for your letter of 21st 
inst. and also receipt of the January number of 
the Expositor which is to hand this day. The 
Expositor means a great deal to me and is one of 
the journals that I take time to read thoroughly 
and consistently, because of the profit derived. 
Would like to mention that your editorials are 
also much enjoyed and found exceedingly helpful 
because they are so human, 
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Am inelosing check for $3.25 to cover subscrip- 
tion for 1929 and the Expositor’s Ministers An- 
nual. Very cordially yours, Geo. Hunt, 215 So. 
Fifth St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Dear Sirs: 


I have been using the Expositor for some time 
and as I refer to it for help I am seldom disap- 
pointed. 

The Introduction of the Ministers Manual, I 
believe, is a great help to the minister of today, 
with the increasing demand made on his time. 

I have found the first copy already useful and 
it will be made to serve as need arises. Thanking 
you, Yours very truly, S. C. Wright, United 
Church of Canada, Selkirk, Manitoba. 


Gold-Mining in the Scriptures 


The Expositor’s ‘‘Expositions’’ 
REY. R. C. HALLOCK, D.D. 


THE HEART OF THE GOSPEL OF THE SON 
OF GOD 


A great preacher, whom I have known and loved 
from his youth, gave a noble address, standing 
on the Mount of Olives on Easter morning, 1928; 
in which he declared that studying afresh the New 
Testament he had been amazed to find ‘‘the Cross 
not falling out of sight, but dropping behind the 
glory of the Resurrection.”’ 


In the sternly Preotestant West Virginia com- 
munity of my boyhood, the memorials of Christ’s 
Death were observed with all due solemnity; but 
any celebration of Easter Day was frowned down, 
as “verging upon popery.’’ 


Here are two contrasted Christian tendencies, 
traceable through all history. Intense Evangelical 
Protestantism has ever found the Heart of the 
Gospel in Christ’s Death; the emphasis of preach- 
ing, upon the ensanguined Cross. But branches 
of the Church which make much of ceremonial 
beauty, and of the gladder side of religion, have 
ever tended to descry the Heart of the Gospel in 
the Empty Tomb, and to lay the emphasis of 
preaching upon Christ’s Resurrection. Which of 
these two tendencies is the spiritually truer? 
Which is the more essential element of Gospel 
preaching: the Crucifixion, or the Resurrection? 


On this great Easter Day, 1929, may we not 
make a fresh survey of our Greek New Testament, 
to discern for ourselves where the inspired em- 
phasis falls: on Calvary’s bleeding Cross, or on 
yon forsaken Tomb in the Garden? Let us find 
whether, in the thought of Jesus Himself, in the 
teaching of Paul, in the view of the early Church, 
the Crucifixion of the Son of God, or His Resur- 
rection, seems to be the Heart of the Gospel. 


1. The Heart of the Gospel, in the Thought of 
Jesus. 


Hear Him on the road to Emmaus: Ouchi tauta 
edei pathein ton Christon, kai eiselthein eis tehn 
doksan autou? Behooved it not the Christ to 
suffer these things, and to enter into His glory? 
And to the Eleven the same night He said, Hott 
houtohs gegraptat pathein ton Christon, kai anas- 
tehnai ek nekrohn teh triteh hehmera, That thus it is 
written, that the Christ should suffer, and should 
rise again from the dead the third day. But which 
does Jesus emphasize; the Suffering, or the Ris- 
ing? And when He adds, kai kehruchthehnai epi 
toh onomati autow metanoian eis aphesin hamar- 
tiohn eis panta ta ethneh, and that there should be 
preached in His name, repentance unto the re- 
mission of sins, to all the nations, which did He 
indicate as chief content of that wide-flung Gospel 
preaching to follow? Was it to be the Cross, or 
the Resurrection? No line of cleavage is dis- 
coverable! Surely Jesus regarded both the Cruci- 
fixion and the Resurrection as the Heart of the 
Gospel! 


2. The Heart of the Gospel, in the Teaching of 
Paul. 


Paul wrote the noblest of all discussions con- 
cerning the Resurrection. In that great letter to 
the Corinthian Church, did Paul paint the glory 
of Christ’s Resurrection as in any measure throw- 
ing the Cross in eclipse? Let us see. Gnohridzoh 
de humin, Adelphoi, to euaggelion ho euehggelisa- 
mehn humin-. . . . hott Christos apethanen huper 
tohn hamartiohn hehmohn, kata tas graphas; kai 
hoti etapheh, kai hoti egehgertai teh triteh hemera, 
kata tas graphas, Now I reaffirm to you, Brothers, 
my Gospel which I gospelled to you... . that 
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- Christ died for our sins, according to the Scrip- 


tures; and that He was buried; and that He rose to 


' life (hath been raised), according to the Scriptures. 


Paul’s ‘‘Gospel,” then, he himself summed up as 
consisting of these two, ‘‘Christ Died,’ ‘Christ 
Rose;’’ and these are yoked together in perfect 
parity. Both of these constituted the Heart of 
the Gospel, as Paul preached it. 


_3. The Heart of the Gospel, in the View of the 


Early Church. 


Peter’s great sermon to the Jews at Pentecost 
was built upon this triplicate theme: That they 
had crucified Jesus; That God had raised Jesus 
to life; That the risen Christ had now “poured 
forth’ the Holy Spirit in power. Touten teh 
hohrismeneh bouleh kai prognohsei tou Theou 
ekdoton labontes, dia cheirohn anohmohn pros- 
pehksantes aneilete, This man, by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God delivered up, ye, 
taking Him, did crucify and slay by the hands of 
lawless men. Hon ho Theos anestehse, lusas tas 
ohdinas tou thanatou, Whom God raised up, hav- 


ing loosed the pangs of Death. Teh deksia oun 


tou Theou hupsohtheis, . . 


. eksechee touto ho 
nun humeis blepete kai akouete, By the right hand 


_therefore of God exalted .... He hath poured 


forth this which now ye see and hear. Christ’s 
Crucifixion, Christ’s Resurrection with mighty 
consequences — these two Peter preached as 
the Heart of the Gospel. So, Peter and John in 
the temple; and they two before the Council, 
stoutly proclaimed the same message. In fact 


the primitive Church knew no other Gospel than 


these two: the Cross and the Risen Lord. 
We find, therefore, that in the thought of Jesus 


- Himself, in the teachings of Paul, and in the view 


of the early Church, the Heart of the Gospel is 


- that glorious dual unity: both the Crucifixion and 


; jthe Resurrection of the Son of God. And no man 


_can call either one the more important! 


For just 
as the physical heart of man is actually two 
hearts in one, the Venous heart and the Arterial 
heart, both equally and imperatively necessary 


- to life, so is the Heart of the Gospel. 


Wherein is a rich spiritual parable. * For just 
as the venous heart takes the dark, poison-infected 


_blood and, regenerating it, pours it back bright 


-and pure, so does the Crucifixion hemisphere of 


the Heart of the Gospel ‘‘cleanse from all sins.” 


_And just as the arterial heart drives the purified 


-blood into the large artery, and thus “supplies 


every portion of the body, from the crown of the 


head to the soles of the feet, with pure arterial 


blood,’ so does the Resurrection hemisphere of 


_ Heart of the Gospel send a new spiritual and vital 


= 


‘force throughout the Body of Christ, which is 


His Church! So therefore, the emphasis of Easter 
preaching should fall equally upon the whole 
Heart of the Gospel of the Son of God. 


And now I discern another timely theme in this 


~Gold Mining material; for while the secularist 


world devotes the Easter season to dress display 


and Fifth Avenue millinery parades, the Bride 


. of Christ must see.in it not a social display, but a 
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spiritual dynamic; not prettiness, but power. 
For Christ was raised in power by the mighty hand 
of God; the Holy Spirit came in power on Pente- 
cost; and “‘The Power of Christ’s Resurrection’’ 
(Philippians 3:10) will be a most fitting and force- 
ful subject for the Easter sermon. Indeed, His 
Resurrection may be connoted in terms of Power: 
for we shall see in it the power of an eternal 
acquittal; the power of a Divine consummation; 
the power of a prepotent Gospel; and the power 
of a glorious hope. 


1. The Power of an Eternal Acquittal. 


Paul’s noble apologia before the Areopagus 
climaxed and closed with solemn declaration: Ho 
Theos estehsen hehmeran en heh mellei krinein tehn 
oikoumenehn en dikaiosuneh en andri hoh hohrisen, 
pistin paraschohn pasin anastehsas auton ek 
nekrohn! Christ’s Resurrection is pledge-guarantee 
of an infinite Day of Judgment. And it is also a 
faith-pledge of the Acquittal of His redeemed, in 
that dread day! These shall be ‘‘openly acknowl- 
edged and acquitted in the day of judgment, and 
made perfectly blessed in the full enjoying of God 
unto all eternity.” 


2. The Power of a Divine Consummation. 


Protheto . ... anakephalaiohsasthai ta panta 
en toh Christoh, He proposed .... to head up 
all things in Christ, ta epi tois owranois, kai ta epi 
tehs gehs, the things in (upon) the heavens and the 
things upon the earth. And read now (Col. 1:12- 
20) Paul’s marvellous summing up of Eternity 
and of Time in Jesus Christ: kai autos estin pro 
pantohn kai ta panta en autoh sunestehken, kai 
autos estin heh kephaleh tou somatos, tehs ekkleh- 
sias; hos estin heh archeh, prohtotokos ek tohn 
nekrohn, And He is before all things, and in Him 
all things subsist, and He is the Head of the body, 
the Church; He, who is the beginning, the first- 
born from the dead. All history, all prophecy, all 
the long epic of Redemption, all the eternal ful- 
filments of glory, head up in Christ’s Crucifixion 
and Christ’s Resurrection! 


3. The Power of a Prepotent Gospel. 


Christos kai apethane kai anesteh, Christ both 
died, and rose; and this was the mighty message 
which the Holy Spirit drove forth the exultant 
early Christians to proclaim far and wide. Jesus 
Crucified; Jesus Risen; Jesus Reigning; Jesus Com- 
ing: this, profoundly believed, powerfully pro- 
claimed, was the conquering Gospel of the first 
three centuries — is the Gospel to conquer, today. 


4. The Power of a Glorious Hope. 


Peter proclaims that supreme hope of the early 
Church in his letter to the Dispersion: Hulogehtos 
ho Theos kai Patehr tou kuriou hehmohn Iehsou 
Christou, ho kata to polu autou eleos anagennehsas 
hehmas eis elpida zohsan di’ anastaseohs Iehsou 
Christou, Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ who, in his great mercy, has 
begotten us again unto an ever-living hope through 
the Resurrection of Jesus Christ! 


i 
| 
I} 
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And with like joyful spirit Paul writes to the 
Thessalonians: Ei gar pisteuomen hoti Iehsous 
apethanen kai anesteh houtohs kat ho Theos tous 
koimehthentas dia tou Iehsou aksei sun autoh, If 
now we believe that Jesus died and rose, we have 
the same assurance that God will bring with 
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Jesus the ones having fallen asleep in Him. 


Jesus died and rose — the Heart of the Gospel! 
And all who are His shall rise by Him — this, our 
undying hope of Glory! 


This is the Easter Message for the Ages. 


Illustrations 
A Sermon Without Illustrations is Like a House Without Windows 


Pearls for Preachers 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


UNCUT PAGES 


1 Cor. 13:12. ‘For the present we see things as 
if in a mirror.’”’ (Weymouth.) 


A volume with the pages yet uncut, 

And silence nestling within the leaves. 
Immovable, mysterious, closely shut, 
Here Fate the future marvellously weaves. 


Here power and progress now await their birth, 
And evil forces frame their subtle plans 

To vanquish aspirations of high worth 

And throttle protests in unhappy lands. 


What will transpire no mortal man can know — 
What welcome changes, or what things to fear; 
What this sealed book contains of joy and woe, 
At the grim outpost of the dying year. 


We can but hope that destinies unborn 

Breed less of murder, tyranny, and lust; 
Strong to resist each lacerating thorn, 
Buttressed by Honesty — handmaid to Trust. 


— William Hamilton Hayne, in Scribner’s 
Magazine, January, 1928. 


WONDERFUL TO BE A CHRISTIAN! 

Phil. 1:21. ‘For to me to live is Christ.”’ 

“Are you a Christian?” a missionary asked a 
Chinese teacher. Pausing while she gazed on the 
blue sky above her, she turned with a light on her 
face, and answered: ‘“‘Yes; and I think it is wonder- 
ful to be a Christian!’’ 


OUR HELP AND HOPE 

Heb. 11:6. ‘‘He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him.”’ 

Isaac Watts wrote the little prayer we used to 
say, “Now I lay me down to sleep, I pray the 
Lord my soul to keep,’”’ and the same hand wrote 
the stately hymn, which is a commentary on the 
ninetieth Psalm, the old, gray funeral hymn of the 
human race: 


O God, our help in ages past, 

Our hope in times to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home. 

— Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, in “God and 
the Golden Rule.’’ 


CLAMP THEM! 


Gal. 6:10. ‘As we have therefore opportunity.”’ 

When the great bridge over the river at St. Louis 
was completed it is said that the two sections would 
not come together in the center as calculated. An 
engineer was sent to New York to consult with the 
experts, so that any error might be located. While 
he was there a telegram came saying that the 
expansion of the metal caused by the rays of the 
sun had made the two halves meet as planned. 
And he promptly flashed back the answer, “Clamp 
them!’’— The Watchman-Examiner. 


WHAT IS YOUR LIFE 


James 4:14. ‘For what is your life?” 

A little gleam of time, ’twixt Whence and Where, 
So brief and fleeting, 

Yet ’tis a sacred burden which we bear 
Till life’s completing. 


’Tis golden opportunity bestowed, 
Wherein to press 

Onward and upward, on the pilgrim road, 
To holiness. 


A time in which, by loving word and deed, 
We may essay : 

To help the falt’ring ones, and all in need, 
On life’s highway. 


Till—when earth’s pageant shall have rolled away, 
And dawns to sight 
The vision beautiful — time’s finite day 
Merge in the Infinite. 
— P. D. van der Swan. 
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EIGHT WORDS ON A DIARY PAGE 


Psa. 105:4. “Seek the Lord, and his strength.” 

The chapter on ‘‘The Golden Jubilee” in Herbert 
Adams Gibbons’ biography of John Wanamaker 
closes as follows: “‘On the jubilee birthday, June 11, 
1911, when he was returning from Europe to re- 
ceive the honors awaiting him and to enter into 
the possession of the completed Philadelphia 
store, there are eight words only on the page: ‘Not 
unto us, O Lord, not unto. us.’ 


“And on Christmas Eve, just a week before the 
President of the United States was coming to 
bring him the congratulations of the nation and 
to dedicate the new store, he wrote that he was 
standing in the Grand Court, crowded with be- 
lated shoppers, listening to the Christmas carols. 
He described the feeling that came over him when 
they sang, ‘Oh, Little Town of Bethlehem,’ which 
was written by his old friend Phillips Brooks. 
‘I said to myself that I was in a temple — but 
may I never say, “I built it!’’’ 


“Confronted with the fulfillment of his dreams, 
the overwhelming sensation was that of humility.” 


THE HEART’S SUNRISE 


Mal. 4:2. “The saving Sun shall rise with 
healing in his rays.’’ (Moffatt.) 


It comes, and —like the moon’s enchantment 
wrought 
With silver sheen — it veils the prose of day 
In soft elusive mist of poesy, 
That dreams the sadness of the world away. 


It comes — and all life’s broad horizon glows. 
As damask tints of coming dawn impart 

' Their rosy gleam to sombre mountains gray, 

So cometh love — the sunrise of the heart. 


— Ellen Burns Sherman. 


MAKING DECISIONS 


Josh. 24:15. ‘Choose you this day.” 


Having taught for five years at Harvard, after 
his graduation, Charles W. Eliot, later president 
of the university, went abroad for additional 
study. There he remained almost two years. 
When almost ready to return, though he had no 
position in view, he received, while in Rome, a 
letter offering him the position of superintendent 
of the Merrimac Manufacturing Company located 
at Lowell, Massachusetts. His biographer, Ed- 
ward H. Cotton, says: 


“Tt seems that the treasurer of the company, 
Francis B. Crowninshield, and a director, John 
A. Lowell, were also members of the Harvard 
Corporation, and knew of Eliot’s work as tutor 
and assistant professor. They had been par- 
ticularly impressed with the manner in which he 
had conducted the chemical laboratory of the 
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Lawrence Scientific School. The position of super- 
intendent called for wide business ability, capacity 
to handle employees, and the energy necessary to 
turn out a product satisfactory in quality and 
quantity. A number of candidates had been 
reviewed, but all had been eliminated in favor of 
the young assistant professor of chemistry. The 
offer promised congenial employment, and in- 
cluded a salary much beyond that paid by any 
educational position in the United States. At 
that time the salary of the President of Harvard 
was only $3,000. Superintendency of the Merri- 
mac Mills carried with it a salary of $5,000 and a 
house.”’ 


A week was given to consideration of the offer 
by the young man and his wife, and then declined. 


A month later, while staying in Vienna, he 
received a letter from Prof. William B. Rogers, 
first president of the new institution of the In- 
stitute of Technology in Boston. Not a single 
student had enrolled at that time; but he ac- 
cepted the offer of a professorship “‘at once and 
thankfully,’’ though it carried a salary of but 
$2,000. It was work in “keeping with Eliot’s 
tastes and ambitions.”’ 


SUSPENDED BETWEEN TWO FEARS 


Psa. 42:5. ‘‘Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul? and why art thou disquieted in me? hope 
thou in God.’’ 

This is quoted by Dr. John Hutton from what he 
says are “literally countless illustrations which 
the great Russian (Tolstoy) gives.’”’ Illustration 
and comment run thus: 

I am like a man who, running from a bear, finds 
relief in a well. There he hangs upon a branch, in 
painful temporary security. But as he lets his 
eyes fall away from the terror overhead, and looks 
down into the well, there beneath him he sees the 
eyes of aserpent! Thus the man hangs, suspended 
between two fears. Just then, as he looks at the 
branch which meanwhile is his only security, he 
sees two mice, one black, the other white (the 
passing of day and night), gnawing ceaselessly at 
the bending fragile thing. 

Now, when you strip our position in this world 
of the wrappings which conventionality and want 
of imagination and thoroughness have wrapped 
about it, we must confess that that precisely is the 


’ very case in which every one is who, having come 


to years of thought and of reflection, has not en- 
shrined within himself a Holy of Holies, to which 
in his solitude he can resort, and from which he 
comes out to meet the world — some inner faith 
or principle which enables him to look at life 
without self-reproach, and at death without fear. 


WHAT FRANCES WANTED SUNG 
Rey. 14:13. ‘Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, . 
that they may rest from their labors; and their 
eos do follow them.”’ 
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Frances Phillips, a young girl of Alaska, was the 
first pupil to graduate in the eighth grade in the 
Training School at Sitka. Soon she married a 
young man named Sam Johnson. Both were 
Christians. Frances died in 1924, a few days 
after the death of her little son. Dr. Samuel Hall 
Young tells us in “Hall Young of Alaska” that he 
had been going to see her daily for a week when, 
on Sunday morning, word was brought that she 
was dying. Said he, “The little church was not far 
distant, and Frances sent word to open the doors 
and windows and to sing: 


“ “My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness; 
I dare not trust the sweetest frame, 
But wholly lean on Jesus’ name. 


“On Christ, the solid rock, I stand; 
All other ground is sinking sand.’ ” 


“The dying woman joined feebly, with an ec- 
static smile on her wan face, and soon passed away. 
Before her death she had started a subscription in 
Angoon to build a new church. Sam and his 
brothers took up this work, and a beautiful little 
building called ‘the Frances Johnson Memorial 
Church’ was erected, almost entirely by the In- 
dians. themselves.”’ 


CHRIST HAS A WORLD-WIDE 
INFLUENCE 


Luke 18:37. ‘Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Every student of the world’s history is cognizant 
of the fact that its great epochal periods have 
revolved about some commanding and all-powerful 
personality. There are one or two, seldom more, 
towering geniuses in this period or that, that give 
form and vision and direction to human thought 
and action. The most cursory study of history 
discloses this. We make but a few citations. 

Alexander passed by. For a brief space, three- 
and-thirty years, he lived his fleeting life. By 
the greatness of his genius and the strength of his 
arms he welded in one the ancient dynasties of the 
East. No sooner had death palsied his hand and 
the scepter fallen than the passing was marked by 
the disintegration of his empire. 

Across the stage of human action passed Julius 
Caesar, greatest of Romans. 
and powers, so wonderful and various, he fas- 
cinated and held spellbound the whole Eastern 
world. His armies knew no conqueror at home or 
abroad, and the eagles of the empire soared su- 
premely over Europe. The assassin’s knife cut 
short his brilliant career and marked the passing of 
the best days of the Roman Empire. 

Again, Augustus, the magnificent, passes along 
his way: finding Rome brick, he leaves it marble. 
He passes on, leaving the imprint of his strong 
character upon the life of his time, but with his 
passing even the marble, imperishable as it seems 
to be, begins to show the marks of decay. 
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Now it is Charlemagne, binding together the 
great world powers of the Middle Ages. 

Now it is William, the Norman Conqueror, tak- 
ing England in its dismembered state, binding it 
into a compact and wonderfully conceived nation. 

Now it is Napoleon, the rare genius from Corsica; 
but all that witnesses to his meteoric flight is a 
porphyry sarcophagus in which he sleeps the “‘iron 
sleep” beneath the gilded dome of Les Invalides 
in Paris. 

We call these periods: ‘‘Alexandrian,’’ ‘‘Augus- 
tan,” ‘“Norman,” “‘Napoleonic.’”” Why? Because 
the passing by of one of these rare masters made 
it what it was. 

What is true of the history of nations is true of 
art, and music, and literature. There is a Raphael, 
a Da Vinci, and an Angelo, and a new epoch or 
school is fixed. Haydn, Beethoven, Bach, Wagner 
—these and a multitude of masters of music 
passed along their way; they caught the music of 
the spheres and translated it to the listening ears 
of men, and the world was enriched by their pass- 
ing. 

All these men have been shapers of action, 
molders of thought, inspirers of the senses. Each 
in his place and time has made contribution to the 
larger development of the race. Each was a 
master-builder. f 

Literature itself is the storehouse of human 
thought and its priceless treasures are the gifts 
to mankind of those whose minds were illuminated 
and inspired by a power divine. .... 

It is fascinatingly interesting to note what the 
passing of Jesus effected in the early period when 
the Church that bore His standards began its 
course. From a little strip of land that borders 
the Great Sea, there emerged One who within a 
brief space was to raise above the standards of im- 
perial Rome His own despised standard upon which 
He was crucified. 

First Italy and Greece marked His passing by; 
then over Europe His footsteps were traced; little 
by little, kingdoms and-empires fell under the 
sway of His miraculous power. Across seas and 
continents the lonely world pilgrim in seamless 
robe took His way; lands distant from His birth- 
place came to know the meaning of His life and 
to revere the utterances of His lips. What trans- 
formations, what changes, what overturnings of 
human thought, what aggregations of new and 
splendid enterprises have marked the passing of 
Jesus of Nazareth! — Bishop James A. Freeman. 


FORGOT SELF, REMEMBERED OTHERS 


Rom. 12:9. “Let your love be perfectly sin- 
cere.’’ (Weymouth.) 

A man had been asked why he invariably fol- 
lowed a well-known man into the most uncomfort- 
able situations, and he replied: 

“All the years I have known So-and-so, I’ve 
never known him to say whether he was cold 
or hot, wet or dry, sick or well, but I’ve never 
known him to forget a man who was.” 

— Rudyard Kipling. 
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PIN "EM DOWN 


Judges 8:21. “A man strikes a man’s blow!” 
(Moffatt.) 

Samuel Vauclain, of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, once went to James J. Hill to try and sell 
him some locomotives. Hill said the prices were 


much too high. 

“What ought the price to be?’’ inquired Vau- 
clain. 

“TI don’t know, exactly,’ replied Hill, “but I 
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do know it shouldn’t be near as much as you 
have asked me.’’ 


“If you don’t know what the price ought to 
be,’”’ suggested Vauclain, ‘Show do you know that 
mine is too high?’’ 

He then sold the engines to Hill at the price 
he had first mentioned. 

It’s always unwise to enter into a controversy 
with a man until you’re sure that you know 
more about a subject than he does.— The Water- 
town Standard. 


Illustrations from Art and Literature 
WILLIAM E. BIEDERWOLF, D.D. 


ART 
Corregio’s ‘‘Miracle of San Diego” 


The Glorification of the Commonplace, the Divinity 
of Drudgery. 

Rom. 10:31; Acts 9:39; 2 Thess. 3:10; 1 Thess. 
a9. 

[ shall never forget the time when in the Louvre, 
at Paris, I first looked upon Coreggio’s painting of 
“The Miracle of San Diego”? or “The Angels in 
the Kitchen.’’ It was in my student days and it 
came to me as a rebuke to the deadly dualism 
which had found a place in my philosophy of life. 
I knew at a glance what the great painter was 
trying to teach. Beautiful white-winged angels 
are doing the work in a convent kitchen. With 
celestial grace one is placing the tea-kettle on the 
stove to boil, another lifts the plates from the 
pantry, and another brings the pail of water — 
preparing food as naturally as if they were playing 
harps in heaven. — 


They seem so delighted and are doing the work 
with such cheerful spirit that you become im- 
mediately conscious of something divine about it 
and forget that ever such a word as “drudgery” 
was connected with it as you say, How refined and 
beautiful kitchen work really is. 


Why should we divide things which are not sin- 
ful into two classes and call one sacred and the 
other secular? What is known as drudgery, be 
it of the humblest sort, has dignity and a divinity 
about it such as angels are quick to recognize. To 
wash dishes is quite as holy as to preach a sermon. 
The commonest toil, if done as God’s will, will 
glow with celestial splendor and make us better and 
diviner in doing it. 


‘A servant with this clause, 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


“Tf the dear Lord should send an angel down, 
A seraph radiant in robes of light, 
To do some menial service in our streets, 


As braying stone, we'll say, from morn till 
night — 
Think you the faintest blush would rise 
To mar the whiteness of His holy face? 
Think you a thought of discontent would find 
Within his perfect heart abiding place? 


“T love to think the sweet will of his God 
Would seem as gracious in a seraph’s eyes 

In the dark, miry, crowded lanes of earth 
As in the ambrosial bowers of Paradise; 

That those fair hands which lately swept the 


lyre, 
Would not against their lowly work rebel, 
But as they ever wrought His will in heaven, 
Would work it here as faithfully and well.” 


The Vale of Tears 
The Second Coming of Christ; the Coming ‘Kingdom. 


Luke 19:12; Luke 1:32, 33; Matt. 24:30; Dan. 
Wiel 


Some of the greatest productions of brush and 
palette have come to us out of the Valley of the 
Shadow just when the artist was at the place 
where two worlds meet. It was in those hours 
when the great religious painter, Corregio, called 
for his materials and gave us his masterpiece, “The 
Angels.” It was likewise when the last grains 
were running through the hour glass of life that 
Dore painted for us his magnificent “Vale of 
Tears.”” When you go to London if you will visit 
the Royal Academy and stand before this picture 
it will hold you enwrapt in worshipful wonder as 
few other pictures ever can. There is a deep valley 
in which the world is gathered. Its life is repre- 
sented by the king and conqueror, by the humble 
and the poor and the suffering as well. A beautiful 
light rarer than sun has ever known floods the 
valley with a glory as from the throne of God. In 
very truth the light is celestial, for at the head of 
the valley stands the Christ and all the light of. 
the picture shines from Him. The world is at 
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His feet, and we have in this painting a picture of 
the world’s redemption. Kings take off their 
crowns before Him, and to Him, the Prince of 
Peace, the conquerors of the earth hand their 
swords. The dying mother holds out her child 
to Him, and even as He says, “Suffer the little 
ones to come” He gives the mother the healing 
touch of His hand, while the lepers are cleansed 
and the lame are made to walk and run. 


Thank God, that time is coming! Have we not 
in a measure seen it unfolding itself in the march 
of the nineteen centuries gone? But one day in 
fuller measure, with a sovereignship all complete 
His kingdom indeed shall come. The Nobleman 
“has gone into a far country to receive for Him- 
self a kingdom and to return.’’ Every knee shall 
bow and every tongue shall confess. And until 
then it is ours to so live and so serve and so fight 
for the world’s Ruler and Redeemer until we shall 
come at last with Hallelujahs on our lips and lay 
as the glad offering of the ages a lost world trans- 
formed by the glory of sacrifice at the feet of Him 
whose right alone it is to rule, and Who shall reign 
in righteousness forever and forever. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Francis of Assisi and His Care for the Lepers 


The Love of the Holy Spirit; Indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit. 
1 Gor. 3:16; Rom. 15:30; Gal. 5:22; Col. 1:8. 


We do not appreciate as we should the love of 
the Holy Spirit. We rejoice in the love of God and 
stand all amazed in the presence of a love like 
Christ’s, but it is a precious fact — this yearning, 
jealous love of the Holy Spirit for our souls. 


Francis of Assisi had one consuming desire to 
which all else in his life gave way. It was to live 
over again the life of absolute love which his 
divine Master had lived while on the earth. It 
is told in legend of him that one day as he was 
travelling alone he suddenly found himself at the 
turn of the road face to face with a repulsive leper. 
Instinctively he turned aside for the loathsome 
disease had always inspired him with deep repul- 
siveness. But as he changed the direction of his 
way he thought of Christ and what He would do. 
At once he turned and gave the astonished suf- 
ferer all the money that he had and ‘‘then kissed 
his hand as he would have done to a priest.’’ Then 
he felt his heart grow warm and his soul was filled 
with a profounder peace than yet he had known. 
He determined to visit the lazaretto and there 
among the afflicted he moved back and forth seek- 
ing to scatter some of the joy and gladness of the 
outside world. But at last the hour of complete 
self-renunciation came, and he emptied himself 
completely that he might be filled with a love like 
the love of Christ. His hands were now empty, 
for his alms were exhausted, but with a heart rich 
with compassion he entered the lazaretto no 

onger a temporary visitor but a permanent 
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sacrifice for the comfort of its distressed inmates. 
As the story goes, ‘‘He took up his abode in the 
midst of the afflicted and lavished upon them a 
most touching care, washing and wiping their 
sores, all the more gentle and radiant as the sores 
were more repulsive.” 


No story of any kind can adequately portray or 
measure the divine love that wrought for us in 
bringing salvation to a wretched and undone 
world, but in this legend of Francis of Assisi we 
can catch some faint conception at least of what 
the love of the Holy Spirit is for us. If the leprous 
sores of the lazaretto are foul in the eyes of man, 
how must the ‘‘wounds and bruises and putrefying 
sores’ of a sinful soul appear to the eyes of the all- 
pure Holy Spirit of God and Christ. Yet in His 
immeasurable love He comes and makes the foul 
lazaretto of our hearts His dwelling place, and this 
He does not for His own glory or gain, but that He 
may save and cleanse and heal and so fit us to be 
the spotless Bride of the Lamb of God unto which 
we were redeemed. ‘I beseech you,” says Paul, 
“by the love of the Spirit.’”” Marvellous love. 
Unspeakable condescension. 


LITERATURE 
Captain Clark Capturing Old Vincennes 


Infidelity, Its Rreal Strength; the Impotency of 
Modernism. 


Rom. 8:31; Psa. 91:7; Isa. 41:10; Jas. 4:7. 


If you have ever read ‘‘The Crossing’”’ by Wins- 
ton Churchill, you will remember the story of how 
eighty men took a city. It was the city of old 
Vincennes and it seemed impregnable before Cap- 
tain Clarke and his little band of brave followers. 
But Captain Clarke made them believe he had a 
mighty army, and the people of the city trembled 
at the thought of what was coming upon them. 
Clarke arranged with the Creole women to sew 
their aprons and their skirts and gowns together 
and so make eighty flags. And Clarke would 
have a man go off in one direction and raise a 
flag, and then about a thousand feet away another 
man would hoist a sapling with a flag, and yonder 
and yonder, another, each with a flag, and away 
off yonder eight hundred yards away, another, 
and the inhabitants of old Vincennes looked out 
upon the flying banners and said, ‘‘They are com- 
ing against us with an army of no less than ten 
thousand men,’’ and they simply ran up a white 
flag and surrendered and Clarke with his eighty 
intrepid men, marched down and took the city. 


Host of the living God, to whom shall we sur- 
render and why? They try to frighten us. They 
say Moses never wrote the Pentateuch, that Isaiah 
is not trustworthy, that the miracles are irrational 
and that the Rock of Ages is a foundation of sand 
upon which we dare‘hot build. But we do not 
propose to capitulate. 


We know the real size of the Rationalistic 
camp in spite of its flaunting flags, for we have 
looked it in the face and we are not afraid. 
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MYTHOLOGY 
Orion’s Vision Restored 


The Gospel, Its Transforming Power; Christ, the 


Light of the World. 

1 John 1:5, 7; John 1:8, 9; Eph. 1:18; Mal. 4:2. 

One of the most interesting myths is that which 
relates to Orion, the son of Jupiter, a giant and a 
mighty hunter, who fell in love with Merope, the 
daughter of the king of Chios, and sought her 
hand in marriage. During the days of his wooing 


he gave exhibition of his mighty prowess by clear- 


ing the island of its wild beasts and bringing the 
spoils of the chase as a present to his beloved. 
Impatient with his father’s delay in giving con- 
sent, he sought his coveted bride by violence, 
whereupon Oenopion, the father, enraged by such 
an act, decided to rid himself of Orion’s presence. 
Accordingly while Orion was in a drunken stupor 
Oenopion put out his eyes and cast him out on 
the shores of the sea to die. Orion however, in- 
structed by an oracle to seek the rays of the morn- 
ing sun, made his way to the east, and as he 
journeyed, gazing ever towards the rising sun, he 
received his sight again. Orion was afterwards, 
when killed by Diana, placed among the stars. 
Oh my brother, those of us who have been “called 
out of the darkness into His marvellous light,” 
know what it is to have the inner vision blinded by 
the god of this world, to have eyes that see not, 
to sit in appalling darkness with all the glorious 
truths and divine realities in general lost to sight. 
But there is one who is full of light, of pity and of 
love, and you can, if you will, turn your blind face 
toward heaven until the Sun of righteousness 
arises with healing in His wings, until He who 
looseth the bands of Orion shines upon you and 
turns the shadow of death into the brightness of 
the morning light. = 


HISTORY 
General Neil and His Badge of Honor 
Vanity of Pomp, Power, Glory; the Lure of World. 
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2 Tim.4:10; Matt. 13:22; Luke 4:5; Mark 8:36. 


Henry Martyn gained the highest honor the 
University could bestow, but later wrote, “I ob- 
tained my highest wishes but am surprised to find 
that I had grasped a shadow.” It is ever thus. 
Sic transit gloria Mundi. 


General Neil was one of the bravest soldiers the 
French army has ever known. His life-long 
dream had been to obtain the little baton and 
ribbon of Marshal of France. He had seen it con- 
ferred upon others as a reward of valor, and telling 
his friends of his consuming ambition he declared 
that in the very next engagement he was de- 
termined to win the honor he so much coveted. 
Then came the battle on the glory field of which 
after bravery of the most daring sort, the General 
fell. They sought him when the battle was over 
and found him almost crushed beneath the horse 
he had ridden, and the practiced eye of the at- 
tending surgeon saw that life was slipping away 
rapidly. The news was hurried to the Emperor 
and he came himself and took from his breast the 
distinguished mark of honor, the badge of Marshal 
of France and fastened it above the heart of his 
faithful follower. General Neil threw his arms 
about the neck of his Sovereign and smiled with 
exultant satisfaction. His dream was realized; 
his ambition fulfilled, and in a few second he fell 
back in the arms of death. ; 


What after all is fame but a flower on a dead 
man’s grave? It gratifies the living, but does the 
dead no good. The dust of sovereign and slave 
is just alike. Honor, glory, pleasure, wealth — 
these are not to be despised, but they are by no 
means the things most worth while. At the most 
they are fleet-winged vanities and are soon gone, 
and if these things all, or any one of them is gained 
at the cost of character it is a sorrowful price that 
purchased them. For what shall-it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul. 


Sermon Stories for Junior Congregations 
WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


LAME LAD BECAME CHAMPION 
JUMPER 

Isa. 35:6. ‘‘Then shall the lame man leap as 
an hart.”? Heb. 11:34. “‘From weakness won to 
strength” (Moffatt). 

Is a sound, strong body a necessary first step to 
athletic success? It would seem so. But some 
years ago, there was a young fellow who had to 
wear metal braces for serious weakness in his 
legs. He was threatened with lameness that night 
by a life-long handicap. A physician advised him 
to exercise his legs regularly, and suggested he 
try jumping as something that might strengthen 


them. The boy did so, and kept up his jumping 
practice through his school and college years. He 
found that his legs were strengthened greatly, so 
much so, that before he stopped humping he had 
broken the world’s high jump record by clearing 
the bar at six feet four inches. There were prob- 
ably fifty fellows in his class who had stronger leg 
muscles to start with than Billy Page. His weak- 
ness was the start of his wonderful record. It 
was not his weakness that finally carried him 
over that wonderful height, but it was what he 
did to overcome his weakness.— The Sunday 
School Times. 
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FORGIVING A BAD SCHOOL REPORT 


Col. 2:14. “Blotting out the handwriting .... 
that was against us, which was contrary to us, and 
took it out of the way.” 

A boy had to carry home his report at the close 
of term, and he had the best reason to suspect 
that it would not be a good one: As he put it in 
his mother’s hand he said, ‘‘Look here, mother, I 
know I was slacking a bit last term, and I’m sure 
this report is as bad as it can be. Be a sport and 
don’t read it.’’ The mother, who must have known 
her son as thoroughly as he knew her, answered 
by tearing the unopened envelope across and 
across. ‘‘Very well, my boy, I won’t read this one, 
but I’ll read every word of the next.”,— The Rev. 
M. U. Baird. 


FINISH WHAT YOU BEGIN 


Zech. 4:9. ‘‘The hands of Zerubbabel have laid 
the foundation of this house; his hands shall also 
finish it.”’ 

I have just been reading a fascinating life of a 
great woman surgeon. Here is a story about her. 

When the little girl, Louisa Aldrich Blake, after- 
wards to become a pioneer among women doctors, 
was a child she found a hawk with a broken wing 
in her garden, and she made an attempt with her 
sister to set the wing. The bird tore them with his 
beak, and Louisa’s little sister wanted to leave it. 
But the conscientious worker, Louisa, retorted: 
“When you start a thing you must finish it,” and 
proceeded with her task. Bravo, Louisa! — 
“Mother Marjory.” 


REACHING THE GOAL WITH A LIGHTED 
TORCH 


1 Cor. 9:24. “Run so as to win the prize” (Mof- 
fatt). 

It is said that the ancient Greeks had a foot 
race in which each man was given a lighted torch 
to be carried across the goal line. The laurel 
wreath was awarded, not to the one who ran the 
race in the shortest time, but to the one who came 
in first with the torch alight.— John W. Lane, Jr. 


THE COMFORTER IS EVERYWHERE 


John 14:26. ‘‘The Comforter, which is the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my 
name.”’ 


I should like the girls to feel that Jesus never 
showed his deep tenderness for his disciples more 
fully than when he was about to leave them. 
Then I should like them to feel that the love he ex- 
pressed for them, and the promise he made to 
them, were as much meant for us as for those who 
heard his words. He was going away, but in his 
place he would send a Friend who should really 
be able to do more for them than Jesus himself. 
This Friend would be called the Comforter. 

Such a comforter, girls, is the teacher who not 
only helps you with a recitation, but shows you 
how to advance to something harder. Such a 
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comforter is the captain who stands on the bridge 
in a great storm at sea; the passengers need not 
worry; the captain is there. Such a comforter is 
the doctor who comes into the sick-room, and not 
only soothes your pain, but gives you something 
to make you well. 

The girls may think it hard to understand how 
an unseen spirit can do more and be more to a 
world full of people than a Saviour whom they 
could see. Jesus in human form would be in one 
place only at one time, but the Holy Spirit, the 
Comforter, is everywhere at once —in Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, New York, Japan, China. He 
is in the class. He is in every loving teacher and 
loving scholar. 


“Closer is he than breathing, 
And nearer than hands and feet.” 


The strong unseen things are all about us. Think 
of the air, of electricity, of the telephone, of wire- 
less telegraphy. The girls may understand this 
a little better if they think how many people they 
hold in their hearts —father, mother, sisters, 
brothers, friends acros the sea. There is room 
in the hearts for the Comforter, too. 

Some foolish people shut the door on the Holy 
Spirit. They think they can do without him. 
They do not want a Comforter. But without him 
they cannot even pray well. The Comforter in 
your heart makes your heart like heaven, brings 
Jesus close to you, gives you power to work, gives 
you. courage and strength, shows you all you need 
to know about this life and the life to come. To be 
a Christian without the Holy Spirit is to be like a 
poor little tallow candle feebly struggling in the 
dark. To be a Christian with the Holy Spirit 
is to be like a lighthouse beacon sending out beams 
afar. 

Christ means the Comforter for you and me, 
girls. We must ask for him, wait for him, and 
then walk through this world with him at our side, 
our ever-present Guide and Friend.— Margaret E. 
Sangster. 


CARFAX PLAYED BAREFOOTED 


1 Cor. 10:23. ‘And I do it all for the sake of 
the gospel.’’ (Moffatt). 


A man named Fred Carfax was once the head 
of a Young Men’s Christian Association in a cer- 
tain city of India. In answer to the challenge of 
an English friend that, “‘you can’t bring Indians 
and English together,’’ Carfax organized a fine 
Indian football team capable of meeting English 
teams in a fair fight. At last a great crowning 
contest was arranged between the team he had 
trained and the best team of the British Military 
Division. The soldiers were to play in the cus- 
tomary heavy-soled football shoes, while the 
Indians would play as, usual with bare feet. It 
was apparent that no other arrangement was pos- 
sible or fair. The soldiers would have found it 
impossible to play barefooted, for the sun-baked 
patch of earth was as hard as concrete and covered 
with sharp grit. The Indians on the other hand 
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a had never played in shoes and would have found 
- them just as crippling. 


_ jects. 


Tremendous interest was aroused in the game, 


and at last the great day of the contest arrived. 


Just before the game Carfax was talking to the 
captain, a man named Davaputra, giving him a 
few last hints. As they were talking, a telegram 
was handed to the captain calling him away im- 
mediately to the deathbed of his mother! 


Blank consternation fell upon the Indian team, 
for this meant fighting without their best player. 


“Meanwhile Carfax was thinking swiftly. These 


were his lads. In their enthusiasm for the game 
they had risen above caste and selfishness. There 
was no other Indian capable of taking Dava- 
putra’s place, but if he took it, he would have to 
play with his bare feet. They would be cut to 
ribbons before the game was over. Suddenly 
stooping down, he unloosed his shoes and kicked 
them off. Picking up the ball he cried with a 
cheery grin, ‘Come on, Lads, I’m taking a hand 
in this!” A gasp of amazement rose from the 
crowd as they saw the big Englishman walk out 
barefooted onto the rock-like, gritty ground, and 
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it swelled to a roar of approval as they realized 
that the man who had taught the Indian boys was 
ready to lead them himself. 

It was a wonderful game, but at the end of the 
first half Carfax found his feet raw and bleeding. 
Every step was agony. Everybody urged him to 
give it up. He had done more than could be ex- 
pected of any man. He set his teeth and shook 
his head. This was the price he must pay to see 
his dream come true. The second half of the game 
was faster than anything before, and it seemed to ~ 
the barefoot English captain as though a million 
knives stabbed his legs with every kick. Waves 
of dizziness swept over him, but he kept on and 
led his team to victory! 


Just as the referee’s whistle blew for time, 
Carfax lurched forward in a dead faint! British 
and Indian alike shuddered when they looked at 
his feet; yet afterwards when Indian students and 
British ““Tommies’”’ stood together round the bed 
in the hospital, Fred Carfax felt it was well worth 
it. He had brought the Indians and the English 
together in that spirit of the game which is essen- 
tially the spirit of Christ.— Rev. A. D. Belden. 


Work with Boys and Girls 


CHILDREN’S SERMONS 
Rev. Fred Smith 


Of the many ways by which one can make a 
children’s sermon worth while none is perhaps more 
effective than that of the appropriate use of ob- 
Lately in my ministry to the children I 
have used the two following devices with pro- 
nounced success. There came into my hand 
recently from one of the members of my congre- 
gation a curiously shaped piece of paper which 
she said was a shadow-graph of the head of Christ. 
On trying out the experiment with the piece of 
paper I saw the opportunity for a children’s 
sermonet. 


I. One Sunday morning I read the Judgment 
Parable (Matt. 25:31-46) as told by Jesus. My 
theme was “‘The Unrecognized Christ.” I placed 
an electric light on a table at a suitable distance 
from a frame piece of cloth (about 12 inches 
square). Having read the Scripture I turned to the 
children’s sermonet by asking them to tell me what 
the piece of paper represented which I held in my 
hand. None could tell. Then I placed it at the 
proper focus behind the framed cloth, turned on 
the light, and the shadow cast by it was a repre- 
sentation of the head of Christ. The moral was 
easy to draw. Christ comes to us often in ways 
wherein we fail to recognize him. We are serving 
him in every kindness that we do. If we do this 
the day will come at last when, seeing Christ in 
the proper light, we shall know him as he is. 


II. The second object lesson was also provided 
me by a member of my congregation. He gave 
me one day two cards which he was using as an 
advertising device. I saw their worth for a 
children’s sermon. On a certain Sunday morning 
I held up the cards and asked the children to tell 
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me which was the greatest. Immediately they 
said that the one to their right was the greatest. 
I then interchanged them, and repeated the 
question. The reply was the same. Yet only a 
moment before they had said the opposite about 
the size of cards. Then I laid them one on the 
other and, behold, they were both of equal size. 

Again the moral needed little emphasis. Things 
are not always what they seem. Further it is well 
not to judge about the “‘size’”’ of others too quickly. 
For Christian boys and girls it is well to always 
remember the law of greatness according to Jesus. 
Then shall we judge, not by appearance, but by 
activity and according to the motive. 


TRAPS 
(Children’s Illustrated Sermon) 


Rey. A. F. Hanes 


Material. (A.) A trap of some kind. 
miniature gambling wheel. 

Do you know what this is? (Showing A.) 
That’s right. It is a trap. Now who can tell me 
the purpose for which traps are used? “To catch 
things.”’ That’s right. 

Years ago men were accustomed to use traps 
a great deal. Small traps were used to catch the 
smaller animals such as the rat, minks and weasels 
which destroyed the farmer’s grain, and some- 
times played havoe with his chickens and ducks. 
Then there were larger traps which they set 
to catch foxes and raccoons. Those who lived near 
the frontier, sometimes had a very large trap used 
to catch bears. I wonder if any of you ever heard 
of a man-trap? You never did? Well then, the 
propher Jeremiah can tell you something you never 
heard before. Here’s what he says about it, 
chapter 5 verse 26: ““Among my people are found 
wicked men. They lay wait as he that setteth 
snares: they set a trap, they catch men.” 

I wonder if any of you ever saw a wheel like 
this? (Show B.) It doesn’t look like a trap, does 
it? Well, that’s just what it is. When I was just 
a little fellow, a carnival came to the village where 
I lived, and like a lot of this other boys, I watched 
to see what was going on. Presently a man put 
a big wheel up like this, and began to make it 
spin. He said that if it stopped at a certain 
place you would get five dollars, another place 
you would get ten dollars, and other places brought 
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twenty-five, fifty and even a hundred dollars, and 
it only cost one dollar to try. 

One man walked up, gave him a dollar, and took 
twenty-five dollars in return. The next man to 
give his dollar, won fifty dollars in return. Then 
the rush began. If I had been unfortunate enough 
to have a dollar I presume I would have been one 
of the first to “bite,’’ for it was just a trap to 
catch men, and it caught fifty or a hundred in the 
next hour. The first two men belonged to the 
party, and their winning the money was just the 
bait. Everybody else lost his dollar. 

I have learned since that Jeremiah was a real 
Prophet, and he told the truth when he said: 
‘““Among my people are found wicked men. They 
lay wait as he that setteth snares; they set traps, 
they catch men.”’ There are traps for boys and 
girls, too. 

The Prodigal Son, of whom we read in Luke 15, 
was a victim who had been caught in a trap. He 
had gotten a taste of worldly life, and the bait 
was pleasant, and like the un-suspecting rat, he 
continued to nibble until one day he awakened to 
the fact that he had been led by his evil com- 
panions and his sinful desires, into a trap. He 
had been tempted away from a good home and 
a good father, and now he was ragged and half- 
starved, and had neither money or friends. He 
had been trapped, and had lost everything. 

Whenever we begin to form bad habits we 
are getting ourselves into.a trap. Did you ever 
see the kind of a trap that has a one way door? 
It makes a good mouse trap, and has the advan- 
tage over the other kind of holding its prey with- 
out causing physical pain. It is easy to go in, 
but impossible to get out. 

A habit is like that. It’s easy to get into, but 
once formed, it has you in its power. It is just 
possible that some of these boys or girls have al- 
ready formed some evil habits, and they would 
like to be free again.” They believe they would 
know better than to meddle with the bait the next 
time, if they only had another chance. 

There is just one man that knows how to free 
you from that sinful habit. I wonder if any one 
here knows who it is? That’s right. It is Jesus, 
and there is a verse in the New Testament which 
tells us about it. We can learn it together. If 
you don’t need it now, sometime in the future you 
may. It is found in John 8:36: ‘If therefore 
the son shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.”’ 


Chats With the Children 


REV. J. W. G. 


THE MYSTIC BOOKS 
Once upon a time, an old lady who was sup- 
posed to be a witch, but who was in reality, very 
wise, came to the city of Rome. It was not nearly 
as big a place as it is now, and it was ruled by a 
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king. It was to him the old lady went. Con- 
sidering what her business was it is little wonder 
that she found it very difficult to reach the king 
at all. What do you think she wanted? She 
wished to sell him some books. Now the king 
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was just like you in this. He was very patient 
and polite with ladies, and especially old ladies, 
and although he was not particularly fond of 
reading, he felt inclined to buy them rather than 
send her away disappointed. This pleased her 
immensely. She opened her parcel, and set out 
nine books before the king. They were beautifully 
bound and any one could see they were valuable. 
But when the king asked the price, it almost took 
his breath away. It was more than the royal 
treasury could afford. He shook his head sadly, 
and told the old lady how sorry he was that he 
could not buy them. There was nothing else to do 
but to pack them up, and end the interview. 
Next day — would you believe it? — who should 
come to the palace again but the same old lady 
with the same parcel on the same errand. The 
king was just about to tell her that he had not 
changed his mind when she told him that this time 
she had only six books for sale. The other three 
she had destroyed. He thought if he could not af- 
ford to buy nine, at any rate, he could buy six, but 
imagine his surprise when he found that the price 
was just the same. Of course, the king laughed 
and told the lady she could not possibly expect 
him to pay as much for six books as she had asked 
for nine. So, without a word, she wrapped up the 
books and went her way. You can easily guess 
what is coming. Next morning, she was at the 
palace again in good time with a smaller parcel. 
The king was somewhat annoyed, but he remem- 
bered just in time that a gentleman always tries to 
keep his temper no matter what happens, and he 
asked the lady what he could do for her. She laid 
three books before him and asked the same price as 
she had required for nine. 


At this, the king began to feel that perhaps he 
had not been as wise as he might. He called some 
of his counsellors, and asked their advice, for 
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those who are older than we are often know best. 
They took one look at the books and urged the king 
to buy them at any price. It seems that these 
volumes contained not only prophecies about com- 
ing events, but also many splendid directions for 
those who ruled the city. And so, the old lady 
departed with the price of nine books for three. 

What does this strange story mean? The 
months of the year are like twelve volumes, with 
white pages on which we may write kind deeds 
and ready obedience to God’s will. If you look 
at the calendar you will find that three of these 
books have gone. Whether we have made good 
use of them or not, they are beyond our reach. 
But there are still nine left — nine books we may 
fill up with honest effort to be better, to do more 
for others about us, and to serve Christ more 
devotedly. 


Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine, 
This is the year for faith to shine, 
This is the year to bravely strive, 
This is the year for the soul to thrive 
And do all the good you can. 


So with new courage and good hope, even 
though there may be some opportunities that have 
passed us by without being used, let us start the 
remaining books of the year, determined that they | 
shall be filled with deeds that inspire and a love 
that will make every page gleam as though writ- 
ten in letters of gold. And then, when life is 
over, others may turn to the books we have tried 
to write. They shall find there true wisdom, for, 
as the Bible tells us, “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom: a good understanding have 
all they that do His commandments.” (Psa. 
111:10.) 


We Break New Seas Today 


John Oxenham 


Each man is captain of his soul, 
And each man his own crew; 

But the Pilot knows the unknown seas, 
And he will bring us through. 


We break new seas today — 

Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters, 
And from the vast uncharted waste in front 
The mystic circles leap 

To greet our prows with mightiest possibilities, 
Bringing us — what? 

Dread shoals and shifting banks? 

And calms and storms? 

And clouds and biting gales? 

And wreck and loss? 

And valiant fighting times? 

And, maybe, death! — and so, the larger life! 


For should the Pilot deem it best 
To cut the voyage short, 

He sees beyond the sky line, and 
He’ll bring us safe to port. 


And, maybe, life on a bounding tide, 


And chance of glorious deeds — 

Of help swift borne to drowning mariners, 
Of cheer to ships dismasted in the gale, 
Of succor given unasked and joyfully, 

Of mighty service to all needy souls. 


So ho for the Pilot’s orders, 
Whatever course he makes! 
For he sees beyond the sky line, 

And he never makes mistakes. 


e 


And, maybe, golden days 

Full freighted with delight, 

And wide, free seas of unimagined bliss, 
And treasure isles and kingdoms to be won, 
And undiscovered countries and new kin. 


For each man captains his own soul 
And chooses his own crew; 

But the Pilot knows the unknown seas, 
And he will bring us through. | 


The Homiletic Year— April 


REV. HENRY H. BARSTOW, D.D. 


The fact that Easter comes this year on the 
last Sunday of March pushes all Lenten services 
and programs ahead. It leaves April, however, as 
a fine opportunity to follow up the Easter emphasis 
and impress many worthwhile truths and carry 
out a number of policies which are in the practice 
of the churches made to hinge on the Lenten 
period. 


Follow-Up of Easter Ingathering 


One of the common practices of the churches is 
to make Easter the time for an annual ingathering 
of new members, usually terminating a more or 
less intensive effort through the later winter 
months. When Easter comes late in the season 
this leaves but little time in many churches for 
the necessary work of tying in, so to speak, the 
new members to the church life. Whether we 
like it or not, church life and activity begins to 
fade away after the Easter period and these new 
members are in serious danger of being neglected 
after the first spasm of welcome and formal ac- 
ceptance into membership has passed. By the 
time Fall comes around again they are far adrift 
and the work must all be done over again. 


With Easter coming early, as it does this year, 
the month of April can be used for this purpose 
to excellent advantage. There should be special 
emphasis in the sermons upon the relation of 
church membership to the Christian life; upon the 
means by which the little flame of spiritual inter- 
est kindled by the acceptance of Christ into the 
life may be fanned and fed and made a permanent 
influence for life and character. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed at this time upon the 
habits of prayer, Bible study, church attendance, 
and the simpler forms of Christian service. A 
young Christian, especially one young in years, 
gets the greatest benefit from some form of meet- 
ing together with others of the same general class 
who under the leadership of the pastor or some 
competent teacher can work out with others the 
meanings and applications to life of their new found 
experience of Christ. This gives foremost im- 
portance to the Young People’s Societies, the 
Sunday School Class, the Bible Study group. It 
gives the pastor abundant objective for the even- 
ing series of sermons on topics that meet the needs 
of such groups. 


In the fine little book on “The Meaning of 
Service,” the author has pictured the need for such 
special culture in the following passage describing 
the type of church member whose conception of 
Christian life has never gotten past the initial 
stages: “Christianity to many people who profess 
it is no more than a formality. It is one of life’s 
decent conventions. They were taught it in 
youth; they have never doubted its theoretical 
validity; they perceive that its profession is a 
mark of respectability; and they would no more be 
thought atheists than anarchists. But Christ’s 


love for all sorts and conditions of men has never 
become the daily motive of their lives, and 
Christ’s sacrificial faith in the possibility of a 
redeemed earth has never captured their imagina- 
tion and purpose.” 

The only way the church can be rescued from 
this sort of deadwood in its membership is proper 
teaching and training of new members when they 
are new. As well leave a new born babe to shift 
for itself as a new born soul in the church. 


Instruction on the Church 


April this year will give a fine opportunity to 
explain the meaning of the church and give to the 
new members, and the old as well, an under- 
standing of how the church developed after 
Christ left the world, how it is governed and or- 
gunized today, what are its great tasks and ac- 
complishments, its weaknesses and needs, its divi- 
sions and unity, its proper claims upon its mem- 
bers and the focal place it occupies in the com- 
munity, the nation and the world. However little 
we may like denominationalism, denominations 
still exist and they have their place in the training 
of the members. Each member should under- 
stand why he is a Baptist, a Methodist, a Presby- 
terian, an Episcopalian, etc. If this sort of in- 
formation is given with the emphasis in the proper 
place it may save the future churches from dis- 
loyalty to the Church and eventually help to bring 
about the higher Christian organization of the 
churches in the interest of the Church which all far- 
seeing church leaders hope and pray for. This can 
be done in a series of morning or evening sermons 
during April, specially advertised and with special 
invitation to the new members. It will interest all. 


Sermons on the Life Beyond 


Modern preaching: has fallen into a grave error 
in lifting the emphasis from the bearing of the life 
to come upon the life that is today. The fatal 
tendency of would-be popular preachers to ac- 
cept dictation from the viewpoints of the world- 
mind of the day has borne its inevitable fruit. 
On all sides we hear the thing expressed something 
like this —in its mildest form at that: “There 
probably is a life beyond death, but we can know 
little or nothing about it. This world is in need of 
our attention and we can take our chances on 
another world if we do our duty to this one.” 
From this mild insinuation of doubt the strain 
runs into open denial and unblushing materialism 
and cynicism. The pulpit has caught the spirit 
of this and has allowed itself to become an echo in 
the vain hope of winning the world throygh its 
apparent broad-mindedness. 

The message of our faith is in need of no apolo- 
gies and no trimming at this point. Jesus taught 
the sanctions of a future life and judgment as 
plainly as He taught the Golden Rule or the duty 
of love to neighbor. Easter means this or it 
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» means nothing. We spend much time at Easter 


in telling what happened to Christ two thousand 
years ago but forget the application of that fact 
to ourselves and the lives about us for all the 
eternities to come. 

A series of sermons during April on the teaching 
of the Bible, especially of Christ, upon this sub- 
ject would be of immediate interest to many whose 
experiences with bereavement have made them 
eager for light. Paul’s letters are full of great pas- 
sages bearing on it, especially in First Corinthians 
and Second Timothy. Under the department of 
“Great Texts,”’ pages 805 to 808, in this issue 
some special suggestions and texts are offered for 
use. 

In a letter by the writer of this article to a man 
in his congregation who had been told that he could 
not live, the following statement was made which 
may afford material and point of view for a 
sermon on this subject that would give the essen- 
tial features of the life to be, stripped of the trap- 
pings of the old-time eschatology: “In the 14th of 
John, verses 21 to 23, in answer to a question, Jesus 
said, ‘If a man love me he will keep my word: and 
my Father will love him, and we will come and 
make our abode with him.’ In the first three 
verses, speaking of the life to come, he says, ‘I 
come again and will receive you unto myself, that 
where I am there ye may be also.’ That means, in 
the first case, that the true life of a Christian in 
this world is one whose main feature is that God 
dwells with us — a great spiritual reality. In the 
second case it means that in that world we shall 
dwell with God—an equally great spiritual 
reality. Both are therefore fundamentally based 
on fellowship with God. In this it is apprehended 
by faith; there directly and by spiritual sight. Of 
course the idea of fellowship there as here reaches 
out to include fellow Christians and friends as well 
as God. I believe it: will be a very simple human 
relationship and altogether framed in terms of 
love and good will and high companionship.” 

It must not be overlooked, however, that Christ 
in dealing with this subject does not fail to present 
the two sides of the other life with equal plainness 
and directness. If heaven be fellowship with God 
based on spiritual harmony then inevitably hell, 
or what we deeply mean by it, is separation from 
Him based on spiritual inharmony. Scripture 
leaves no doubt as to the bitter unhappiness in- 
volved in this suggestion. Here again we must 
beware of the soothing voices of a world that does 
not like unpleasant truth. 


Suggestions From Nature 


The suggestion of new life derived from nature’s 
Spring awakening is one of the commonplaces of 
the Easter emphasis. This as a natural phe- 
nomena means more in the northern United 
States than in the Southern States. But the illus- 
trative material afforded ministers by a little 
study of nature is not overworked in either sec- 
tion. March is the month when hidden life be- 
comes restless and begins to push the bud scales 
apart and force early forms of vegetation through 
the frosty shackles of lingering Winter. A Satur- 
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day hike through the woods and fields of late 
March and early April will reveal sermons not only 
in stones, but in unfolding ferns, early flowers 
like the bloodroot, hepatica, trilliums, adders 
tongue and the less appealing skunk cabbage and 
staghorn sumach panicles. It will afford an in- 
creasing joy in the notes of returning birds, spar- 
rows, robins, bluebirds and what not.: On such a 
hike the writer found himself in the midst of a 
thicket of sumach. Standing in one spot he counted 
in sight over three hundred of the dull red panicles 
that hold the seeds of the hairy, hardy shrub. 
Taking one of them in hand he crumbled it and 
counted the seeds it contained. Easily between 
three and four hundred. Over 120,000 sumach 
seeds were undoubtedly in plain sight. How many 
of them would ever produce a sumach bush? 
Probably not over a hundred. The next day that 
illustration afforded material for a message on the 
boundless prodigality of God’s provision for the 
maintenance of life in the world. It also made 
possible a gentle surmise as to how many of the 
seeds of truth in the sermons from that pulpit 
ever were allowed to bear fruit in the hearts of 
the hearers. 

Nothing can be more impressive or delightful 
than a “Springtime Sunday” with as full a repro- 
duction about the pulpit as possible of a woodsy 
scene marked by the mingled tints of spring flowers, 
last Fall’s leaves, bright green mosses, sprigs of 
conifers, beech branches with their lancelike buds 
and sumach bows. The children will love to gather 
them and will be there in full force to hear what 
the preacher has to say about them. 

Here is the outline of a sermon on ‘My Little 
Brothers the Birds,” that may illustrate the possi- 
bilities of nature preaching in April or any other 
time when such a message fits: 

Seripture: Matt. 6:25-26; 10:24-33. Text: 10:31. 
I. Introduction 

1. The story of Saint Francis and his interest in 

the birds. 

2. The theme as derived from his phrase which 

it embodies. 
II. Discussion 

1. Scripture material. 

a. God’s care for our common need as illus- 
trated by the birds. 

Their care-free dependence on nature’s 
provision for them. 

The lesson of a calm and abiding faith 
in God’s love for us and the resulting 
disposal of anxiety and worry. 

The further lesson of trust in God even 
when opposition and persecution fall 
upon us. 

Christ does not blind himself to the tragedy 
of bird life nor of human life. In both 
He shares and in each He knows and 
cares. 

b. Miscellaneous suggestions. 

Clean and unclean for food and sacrifice. 
Deut. 14:11-20. 

Protection by law. Deut. 22:6-7. 

Solomon’s knowledge as a naturalist and 
ornithologist. 1 Kings 4:33. 


See 
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Their obedience to God as compared with 
man’s contrariness. Jer. 8:7. 

Some Bible birds: crane, cuckoo, dove, 
eagle, hawk, heron, kite, nighthawk, 
ostrich, osprey, owl, partridge, peacock, 
quail, raven, sparrow, swallow, swan, 
vulture, ete. 


2. Wonders of Bird Life. 


a. Food provision in nature. (See text.) 

In proportion to size birds eat vastly more 
than human beings. 

They have much higher average tempera- 
ture and faster heartbeat therefore con- 
sume vastly more food. 

Their food is largely made up of insects, 
worms, and seeds that are harmful to 
man. It has been estimated that if bird- 
life were removed from the earth man- 
kind could not survive a decade. 

Read Chapman’s “Birds of Eastern North 
America” or any good bird book. Send 
to ‘Bureau of - Biological Research, 
Washington, D. C.”’ for free pamphlets 
on subjects desired. 

b. Flight. 

How does a bird fly? 

Marvels of wing and tail and bones. 
c. Migration and nesting. 

Material can be secured in any good bird 
book in the local library. 

Note especially golden plover, arctic tern, 
warblers, ete. 

d. Protective coloration. 
e. Music of birds. 


III. Conclusion. 


1. Bird study as a new interest to many. 
2. Its value as a hobby for health, mental flexi- 
bility, spiritual sensibility. 
3. The birds as brothers physically, mentally, 
spiritually. They and we as God’s children. 
4. Our greater value in God’s sight and therefore 
our greater responsibility and happiness. 
* * * 
The following outline will serve as illustration 
of the type of sermon that is likely to be helpful 
on the life beyond. It is entitled: 


Two Worlds at a Time 


Seripture: Luke 20:27-40. Text. Luke 20:34 and 
35 —“This world” and ‘‘That world.” 
I. Introduction. 
1. The occasion of the discussion in the passage. 
2. The cynical question raised by the Sadducees 
and its modern parallels. 
II. Discussion. 
1. Interpretation of passage. 
a. The Sadducees as the old time materialists 
and Christ’s answer to their question. 
They inquire in order to put him in a 
corner. He answers by taking their 
question seriously for the sake of the 
crowd. 
He gives the best answer to be found in the 
Bible on conditions in both worlds and 
their relation to each other. 
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b. Christ’s idea of two worlds at a time. 
1. Results of over-emphasis on either world. 


a. On this world produces Sadducees, 
Stoies, Epicureans, agnostics. 

b. On that world produces neglect of 
duty, false saintliness, sentimentality 
—“Beautiful Isles of Somewhere,” as 
good as ““Nowhere.’’ 


2. Proper relation of two worlds. 


a. Here family relation and marrying 
based on the physical conditions in 
which we live. 

b. There physical life gone: ‘Children 
of God,” “as the angels,” ‘“‘sons of the 
resurrection.” 

Hence no marrying and the earthly 
family relationships submerged in 
the higher relation to God as His 
children all. 

c. Here the two combined, as the body 
and spirit are united and interacting. 
There the body gone and the spirit 
alone left. 

Obvious lesson is, give the one promi- 
nence here that survives. 

3. Note His teaching elsewhere. 


a. His general attitude toward death as 
shown at home of Jairus, widow of 
Nain, Lazarus: “weep not,’ “thy 
brother shall rise.”’ 

b. His words on the cross. 

c. His easy passage from one world to 
the other after the resurrection. 

2. Application to life. 
a. Sorrow and trouble. 


1. Its bearing on the bitterness of seeing 
friends pass away. 

2. Its sustaining power in the midst of this 
world’s experiences. 

b. Character and Life Service. 

1. Provides a true measure of what is really 
worth while in this world: “Does this 
thing last over into the next world or 
not?” 

2. Affords a vast reinforcement to the self- 
sacrifice needful in Christian work for 
others. 

3. Makes any price paid for character worth. 

_while, and makes sin vastly more dread- 
ful and serious. 


III. Conclusion. 


1. God as the God of the living: all the Bible 
worthies and since are His children and with 
Him, and we shall share their fellowship. 


2. Priceless value of the faith that we are living 
now in two worlds; one only will survive; 
therefore live now: for that. 


3. This truth strengthens rather than weakens 
the motive for making this world a better one. 
Cf. ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven.” 


tj 


Great Texts and Their Treatment 


REY. HENRY H. BARSTOW, D.D. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS MEMBERS, FUTURE 
LIFE, NATURE THEMES, CHRISTIAN 
GROWTH, TEXT SUGGESTIONS 


The Church as a Body and a Spirit. Rom. 12:1-8. 
What the Apostles Meant by the Church. Eph. 

3:14-21. 

Objectives of the Church. Matt. 28:16-20. 
Relation of Church Membership to the Christian 

Life. 1 Cor. 12:27. 

Obligations of Church Membership. Ex. 35:29. 
What God and the World Expect of a Church 

Member. Rom. 14:16-18. 

Every Member of the Church a Minister of the 

Gospel. Eph. 4:11-12. 

Scripture Names for the Church: 

The Lord’s Portion. Deut. 32:9. The City of 
God. Psa. 46:4. The Assembly of the 
Saints. Psa. 89:47. The Branch of My 
Planting. Isa. 60:21. The Place of God’s 
Throne. Eze. 48:7. God’s Husbandry. 
1 Cor. 3:9. God’s Building. 1 Cor. 3:9. 
Christ’s Body. Eph. 1:23. The Household 
of God. Eph. 2:19. The House of God. 
1 Tim. 3:15. The Flock of God. 1 Pet. 5:2. 
God’s Heritage. 1 Pet. 5:3. Christ’s Bride. 
Rev. 19:7. 

Heavenly Rewards as Earthly Reinforcement. 

Mat. 5:12. 

Heaven’s Imperishable Treasures. Mat. 6:19-23. 
When Heaven Rejoices. Luke 15:7. 

The Death Knell of Death. Luke 20:36. 

The Man Who Went to Heaven With Christ. 

Luke 23:43. ; 

Christ Wants Us in Heaven With Him. John 

14:2-3. 

Heaven and Earth Compared. Rom. 8:17-18. 
Better Farther On. Heb. 10:34. 
The Two Roads: Their Differences and Destina- 

tions. Mat. 7:18-14. 

Nature’s Witness to Almighty Power. Job 38:1-7; 

40:1-14; 42:1-6. 

As the Eagle Stirreth Her Nest. Deut. 32:1-12. 
God’s Care of All Life. Mat. 6:25-34. 

The Advancing Christian Life. Phil. 1:1-11. 
The Evolution of Christian Character. 2 Pet. 

1:5-8. 

Growth the Remedy for Decline. 2 Pet. 3:17-18. 

April following Easter as it does this year gives 
a whole month in which to follow up and impress 
the themes that Easter suggests: the future life, 
the awakening of nature, the need for nurturing in 
Christian life those who have come into the 
church at Easter, the emphasis possible and 
needed upon the church itself in relation to Chris- 
tian life. (See under ‘“‘Homiletic Year.”’) 

A few out of multitudes of Bible passages on 
these themes have been suggested above and in 
the ‘““Homiletic Year,’ but any pastor who knows 
how to use his Concordance and his “Nave’s 


Topical Bible,’ or other collection of Scripture 
passages under topical arrangement, will find 
these themes will quickly overflow his April pro- 
gram of preaching. 

The following selection of texts and outlines 
will perhaps suggest a good many others on the 
same or similar themes: 


The Church as a Body and a Spirit 


Rom. 12:1-8; Text 4-8 
1. Review of verses 1-5. 
Note presentation of bodies as “‘spiritual serv- 
ice.’ (A.R.) 
The “transformed mind” as the spiritual force 
in the body. 
2. The Church as a Body. 
a. Paul’s illustration here and elsewhere (1 
Cor. 12). 
1. Diversity in members, tasks, etc. 
2. Unity in name and organization and 
tradition. 
b. As applied to our organizations and tasks. 
The church is the higher unity of S.S., Y.P. 
Societies, etc. 
Christ the head today as then. 
3. The Church as a Spirit. 
a. Christ being the head determines the spirit. 
Chiefly love and self-sacrifice. 
b. Some manifestations of spirit. 
seq. 


Verses 6-8 


* * * 


What the Apostles Meant by the Church 
Eph. 2:19-22; 3:14-21. Text, 3:20, 21 
1. An organization. 
a. Very simple and elemental then. 
b. Highly developed today. Isit more effective? 
2. A truth. 
a. A few primary spiritual realities. 
b. Today vast creedal and ceremonial heritage. 
Do we know God better than they? 

3. A life. 

a. Close to the example and spirit of Christ then. 
b. Today still seeking to exalt Him. Are we 
living as near like Him as they? 

4, A commission. 

a. They made Him known to their known 
world. 
b. We are still trying to complete their work 
in a fully known world. 
Are we making the same relative progress 
they made? 

5. The same power is available for us (v. 21) and 
the same method is possible for us (v. 22). The 
power is God Himself; the method is to glorify 
Him in the church. 

* * * 
Here is a series that can easily be worked out on 
the Seven Churches of the Revelation: (Rev. ze 

and 3.) 
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Ephesus: The First Love of the Church. 

Smyrna and Laodicea: The True and False 
Riches of the Church? 

Pergamos and Thyatira: The Taint of the World 
in the Church. 

Sardis and Philadelphia: The Privileges and Op- 
portunities of the Church. 

* 


* * 


The Church’s Heritage 
John 4:35-38 


1. Story of Jerusalem and Samaria — Christ’s 
synthesis in vs. 21-24. 
Growth of our churches from old churches. 
2. Great marks of our heritage. 
a. Gentile rather than Jewish. 
How it came about in early church. 
b. Anglo-saxon rather than Latin. 
Conversion of Anglo-Saxons through Latins. 
c. Protestant rather than Roman Catholic. 
Derivation and differences. 
d. American rather than European. 
Self-support vs. state support. 
3. Obligations of our heritage. 
a. To conserve it. 
b. To improve it. 
c. To extend it. 
* * * 
Here are some that bear on the subject of nature 
and religion: 


Nature’s Witness to Almighty Power 
Job 38:1-7; 40:1-14; 42:1-6 


1. The appeal to Inanimate Nature. 
a. The world as founded and marked out by 


God. 38:4-7. 
b. The stars. 388:31-33. 
c. Light and darkness, day and night. 38:19- 
21; 12-15. 
d. Water forms. 
1. The sea. 38:8-11; 16-18. 
2. Rain, snow, hail, ice, clouds, ete. ,38:22- 
30, 34-38. 


2. The appeal to Animate Nature. 
a. Birds and animals mentioned. 
Lion, ravens, wild goats, wild ass, wild ox, 
ostrich, horse, hawk. 
b. The behemoth and leviathan. 
41:1-8, 31-34. 
c. The wonders revealed by the microscope in 
animate nature. 
d. The marvel of the human mind that dis- 
covers nature’s secrets. 
3. The appeal to Spiritual Nature. 
a. The interlude in 40:1-5. Silence of Job but 
no admission of sin. 
b. Final acknowledgment and _ confession 
Job. 42:1-6. 


40;19-23; 


of 
* * * 


The Eagle Stirreth Up Her Nest 
Deut. 32:1-12. Text, v. 11-12. 
1. Birds’ care of their young. 


2. Case of the eagle in the passage. 
a. Stirs up nest and nestlings. 
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So God stirs us up from easy conditions by 
his providences. 
b. Flutters over brood. 
So God over us in loving watchfulness when 
disturbed. 
c. Spreads abroad its wings. 
So Christ shows us by His life how to use our 
latent powers. 


d. Catching and bearing young when leaving 
nest if in danger. 
God’s sustaining presence and power. 
derneath the everlasting arms.” 
3. Surely God is as good as the eagle. 
* * * 


‘Thine 


A Bird as the Measure of Man and God 
Matt. 10:31. Jer. 8:7. Matt. 23:37-38 


1. When a Manis better than a Bird. Matt. 10:31. 
More value because of his capacity and possi- 
bilities. 
2. When a Bird is better than a Man. Jer. 8:7. 
Less worthy because unlike the bird he will 
not obey God’s will. 


3. When God is like a Bird. Matt. 23:37-88. 
The hen and her wayward chickens. God’s 
love for His stray people. 
* * * 


The hope of heaven is not as strong a motive 
today as it once was but it needs a sincere and 
frank treatment for the comfort of the bereaved 
and the stimulation of better living here on earth. 
The following outlines suggest some lines of ap- 
proach and treatment: 


Why We Believe in the Immortality of the 
Soul 


Job. 14; 1 Cor. 15:51-58. Text, Job 14:14 


1. Logical and scientific difficulties of the theme. 
a. No visual basis for an argument. 
b. The prevalence of death — common as life. 
c. No certain scientifie proof for nor against it. 
2. Other ideas men have had concerning man’s 
destiny. 
a. Materialism. 
No God, no soul, only matter and its func- 
tioning. 
Ignores too many facts of the higher life of 
man. 
b. Annihilationism. 
The result of materialism. 
Can the organ that can doubt immortality 
itself be mortal? 
c. Conditional immortality. 
Only the righteous survive death. 
If immortality exists at all it is a quality of 
being not a result of character. 
d, Agnosticism. a 
Do not know anything certainly and do not 
seriously care. 
Involves the abdication of thought on life’s 
most serious concern. 
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3. 


e. More difficult to believe any of these than 
to believe immortality. 


Reasons for believing it. 


a. Universality of the belief except among a few. 

Not positive proof but presumptive evidence 

that personality thus expresses its own 
being and destiny. 


b. Argument from analogy of nature. 
Negg, seed and plant, plant and seed. 


Not conclusive but helpful and suggestive. 
¢. The moral argument. 
1. Our sense of justice not satisfied by dis- 
tribution of justice in this world. 
2. Incompleteness of life’s best things: 
Character, aspiration, unfinished lives. 


8. Effect of belief on character and life. 
Makes self-sacrifice and moral struggle 
worth while. 

4. This feeling not satisfied by idea of im- 
mortality of influence merely. 


d. The religious viewpoint. 


1. Our faith in God’s existence and love 
based on the demands of our moral nature 
that the creation of which we are a part 
also be moral and personal. If so the 
inference is that being in God’s image and 
substance we share His timelessness. 


2. This the clear teaching of Christ and the 
apostles in answer to Job’s question. 


8. The certainty, comfort and inspiration 
of this faith among those who share it. 
“An evil tree cannot bear good fruit.” 


* * * 


Some Things Christ Brought From the 
Tomb 


2 Tim. 1:1-12. Text, vs. 10-12 


. Our salvation in this world. 

. The abolishment of death. 

. The revelation of life and immortality. 

. The assurance of God’s unfailing and eternal 


keeping. ' 


* * * 


How We Shall Keep Busy in the Next World 
Rey. 7. Text, Rev. 7:15 


. Hints from passage: righteousness, victory, 


fellowship, service, etc. 


. Basis of reasoning. 


a. Identity and continuance of individual. 
b. Identity and continuance of character. 


. Marks of individual in this world: 


a. Work. 
b. Rest. 
¢. Companionship. 
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4. Mark of character in this world. 
Development of good and evil into habit. 
5. These as perpetuated in the next life. 
a. Work and rest. 
1. Mental (Physical gone). 
Learning God and His universe through, 
eternity. 


Study of astronomy, all truth in nature 
all worlds. 


Teaching others. Doing God’s errands. 


2. Spiritual. 
Worship, adoration, supreme happiness, 


3. Work and rest distorted here: 
identical. 


there 


b. Companionship. 
This the basis of all future activity. 
With God and all good people. 


c. Development in character. 
This under free conditions. - 
Heaven and hell are good and evil set free. 


* * * 


Life’s Investments 
Matt. 6:19-23 


1. The investments in earthly treasures that mean 
only complete loss. 


2. The investments in heavenly treasures that 
mean eternal profits. 


3. The earthly investments that bring heavenly 
dividends: 


Let us not forget that every day we are helping 
to make our own heaven. A few years ago it was 
our privilege to take a trip to Europe and the 
Orient. Among the passengers on our cruise were 
a bride and groom. They had been married just 
before the vessel set sail and seemed exceedingly 
happy in their experiences. But this we noticed, 
that at every port we entered, and in all the cities, 
they were buying things and sending them back 
to America — beautiful rugs, choice pieces of 
antique furniture, vases and ornaments, and use- 
ful articles too. All these things they were send- 
ing over to help make their home when they 
should arrive. Do we realize it, that there is a 
sense in which we make our heaven? There are 
a good many people who seem to think that 
heaven is to be a gift, ready-made, handed over 
to each of us complete, without any effort or price 
from us. No; a heaven into which we have put 
nothing cannot be a real heaven to us. We must 
send our treasures, our loves, our thoughts for- 
ward into it. We must have learned its language, 
acquired its spirit, and gained some homestead 
rights there, if it is to be really a home. The 
most beautiful house on earth can be made into a 
home only by the life that goes within it. And 
the same is true of the heavenly mansions. They 
will be to us largely what we carry into them. 
We must build and furnish our heaven by what 
we do and are day by day, and what we send 
ahead into it.— Selected. 
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Nothing is more important this year in April 
preaching than to follow up the Haster ingathering 
with instructive matter for those received. We 
have already given suggestions fol sermons on 
the church. Another theme would be Christian 
growth, the cultivation and advancement of the 
new found life of soul. The following outlines 
may help in this respect: 


1 A ae 


i Growth the Remedy for Decline 
' 2 Peter 3:17-18 


i 1. The need of all Christians, especially new ones, 
' for ‘‘steadfastness’”’ as emphasized in verse 17. 
“The early dew of morning is passed away at 
noon.”’ ; 
1 2. The constant danger of being “Jed away with 
¥ the error of the wicked’ in some form or 
other. 
i The necessity constantly to ‘‘beware.” 
y 3. The duty and privilege of “growing in grace and 
i in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.”’ 
a. ‘“‘Grace’”’ refers to His gracious qualities of 
4 character and life. 
i, b. “Knowledge” includes all that we mean 
today by “Christian education.” 
c. The means of such growth is the Bible, the 
services of the church, prayer and medita- 
if tion, especially obedience to His known will, 
i! d. Its process is indicated in chapter 1:5-8 to- 
: gether with the qualities of character that 
i mark such growth. Note that “knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’’ is the result. To 
know Him is eternal life. 
4, The surest way to prevent decline in Christian 
life is to attend to the means and processes 
of growth. 


* * * 


The Advancing Christian Life 
Philippians 1:1-11. Verse 9 


1. Paul’s love for the Phil. Church and desire 

for their advancement. 
it 2. Their incompleteness in Christian life. Verses 
6, 9;.10; 2:14, 16, 
8. Unfinished Christians generally. 

a. Good beginnings and arrested development. 

b. “God Almighty hates a quitter.’ 
4. Marks of advancing Christian Life: 

a. Amore intelligent love for Christ. Verse 9. 

Our formal, ignorant love for Christ. Grow- 
ing knowledge of Him deepens our regard. 

b. A choice of the best among the good. Verse 

10, f. ¢. 

Many good things about us. Do we ‘‘ap- 
prove things that are excellent,” that is 
those that excel in quality? 

c. An inner life “sincere and without offence.” 

Verse 10, 1. ¢. 


Is our life growingly genuine and free from 
things unsafe for others to follow? 


d. “Filled with the fruits of righteousness.” 
Verse 11. 


A positive feature. Nothing becomes “‘filled’’ 
instantly. It is always a process, With 
Christian life it is lifelong. 


* * * 


Good, Better, Best 
Philippians 3:18, 14 


. The Best is the ideal, the Good is the present 


status, the Better is the step by step process by 
which we pass from Good to Best. 


. Paul has set for himself the goal of the ‘‘up- 


ward calling of God, ete.” He has not yet 
“apprehended” it. But he is “reaching forth’’ 
and ‘“‘pressing toward.” 


. This true in character, life work, reform, any 


kind of growth. 


Christ’s Call to Higher Levels of Living 
Matt. 4:12-25. Verse 19 


. The easy way in which we, like the fishermen, 
‘settle down into ordinary humdrum ways of 


living. 


. Christ is always disturbing us with a challenge 


to something higher. 


. The Call as a General Challenge. 


a. His call to higher levels is an assurance of 
our capacity to rise. 

He knows we can do what He asks of us by 
His help. 

b. Special spiritual applications: 

From complaining to thankfulness; from 
criticism to commendation; from excuses 
for not doing things to reasons for doing 
them; from anxious foreboding to prac- 
tical faith. 

c. What it costs to respond to His call: 

Decision — Definiteness — Sacrificing lesser 
things though good in themselves — De- 
pending on God’s power to lift. Use 
illustration of boat going through a lock 
from lower to higher level. 


. The Call to Personal Work for Christ with 


Others. 

a. This the meaning of the Scripture passage. 
b. The failure of most Christians at this point. 
c. The clear duty and privilege and joy of it. 
d. The method: “Follow me.” 


. The inclusiveness of this higher level. 


a. Only a full cup can overflow. 


b. Only an open cup can be filled. “Are we 
willing? 
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Sermons 


‘‘We Would See Jesus’’ 
REV. GEO. W. TRUETT, D. D. 


The age-long cry of the human race has been for 
the revelation of a personal God, able and willing 
to forgive human sin, and to give rest to the human 
conscience. From the days of Job, and before, 
man’s cry has been: “Oh that I knew where I 
might find Him, that I might come even to His 
seat.’ Plato voiced such ery, when he said: ““We 
look for a God, or a God-inspired man, who will 
show us our duty and take away the darkness from 
our eyes.”” Through long generations of Jewish 
history, there thrilled the longing and was voiced 
the prophetic hope of a coming Messiah, able and 
willing to meet man’s deepest needs. In the ful- 
ness of time He came, and the fame of His words 
and deeds soon filled the land. A great feast was 
had in Jerusalem, and along with the thousands 
who attended it, came some Greeks, whose cry 
also was: ‘‘We would see Jesus.” That was the 
first voice from the outside world that gave a hint 
of the awakening of its sleeping conscience, to the 
fact that Jesus was to be Saviour and Sovereign 
over the Gentile as well as the Jewish world. 


Marvelous was the impression made upon Jesus 
by that outside cry. It came at an hour when His 
work seemed ready to fail; but from that hour 
there was a new tone of tiiumph in His words. 
No more do we hear His plaintive ery, over un- 
believing Jerusalem; but His thoughts are bravely 
turned toward Calvary, and His victorious shout 
is: “The hour is come that the Son of Man should 
be glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
fruit.”” He speaks again: ‘“‘“Now is my soul trou- 
bled; and what shall I say? Father, save me from 
this hour; but for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name. There came then a 
voice from heaven saying: “I have glorified it and 
will glorify it again.’”’ His heart thrills with the 
sense of His glorious mission, and He speaks 
again: “Now is the judgment of this world; now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out, and I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” ; 


In the ery of those Greeks, Jesus heard the cry of 
the whole world, for one able and willing to redeem 
from sin. With prophetic ken, He caught the 
vision of that day when the rites and superstitions 
of every false religion would be repudiated, when 
the oracles of every heathen deity would be known 
to be dumb, when their every altar would be 
deserted, and when from every nation, kindred, 
tribe and tongue, a multitude which no man can 
number, would bow before Him, every tongue con- 
fessing Him as Saviour and Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father. 


Why Would We See Jesus? 


We may well wish to see Him, because of what 
He was and is in His own personality. He was 
both God and man, the God-man, in one per- 
sonality. Never did hyphen mean so much as 
here, the God-man. It both joins and divides. 
It marks distinction and yet unity. Jesus was as 
really God as though He were never man, and 
as really man as though He were never God. In 
the face of this truth well might the chief apostle 
say: “Without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, justi- 
fied in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto 
the Gentiles, believed on the world, received up 
into glory.’”” The most stupendous truth ever sub- 
mitted to human thought — that stated in John’s 
five brief words: ‘The Word was made flesh.” 


In the study of Jesus, we need always to begin 
with His humanity. That is where the early 
disciples began, and that is the rational order. A 
proper conception of His humanity must be the 
basis for a proper understanding of His Divine 
nature and work. 


In these days, men sometimes tell us of their 
difficulties concerning the Deity of Jesus, rather 
than His humanity. In the earlier days, unbelief 
made its stoutest assaults upon His humanity. 
The earliest heresies were gnostic heresies that 
denied that Jesus was really a man. One set of 
gnostics held that the body of Jesus did not belong 
essentially to His nature, but that the Messiah de- 
scended upon Jesus at His baptism, and left Him 
before His death. Another set held that His body 
was but a mere illusion, a veneer of human nature, 
with Godhood hidden behind the face of a man. 
And still another set held that His body was a 
body from heaven, having nothing in common 
with earth. 


Against all such theories, the title which Jesus 
chose for Himself attests His true and real human- 
ity. ‘He took not on Him the form of angels; but 
He took on Him the seed of Abraham.” He was a 
vital part of the race that He came to save, bone 
of its bone and flesh of its flesh. He had a human 
mother and a human birth. He grew as did others, 
in wisdom and in stature. His feelings and needs 
were as those of other men. He was weary and 
hungry and thirsty. He craved human com- 
panionship and sympathy. He was “a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief.” ‘Wherefore, 
of all things, it behooved Him to be made like 
unto His brethren, that He might be a merciful 
and faithful High Priest, in all things pertaining 
to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of 
the people.” 
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This brings Him near to us. When the George 
Stephenson Centenary was being splendidly cele- 
brated, in Newcastle-on-Tyne, in the vast proces- 
sion representing divers crafts and trades, there 
marched a little group of colliers from Wylaur, 
Mr. Stephenson’s birthplace, carrying in front 
of them a banner, inscribed on which they had 
these words: “He was one of us.’”’ Oh, when we 
see Jesus as a man, our hearts joyfully say: “He 
was one of us.” “He is not ashamed to call them 
brethren.’’ Many are the titles which Jesus has 
for His adorable self, some of them transcendently 
lofty and majestic. He is called Wonderful, 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace. But this title which 
He chose for Himself, puts Him by our side, ““The 
Son of Man.” “He was one of us.” 


Behold Him, not “A Son of Man,” but “The 
Son of Man,” for all humanity was summed up 
in Him. He was the one perfect, ideal, complete 
man. “Which of you convinceth me of Sin?”’ was 
and is His challenge. 
was and is the universal testimony for His friends 
and foes. In Himself, Jesus combines all those 
gracious qualities that abode severally in His 
people. If we would look for the highest example 
of meekness, we would not look to Moses, but to 
Jesus, who was unapproachably meek and lowly 
in heart. For the highest example of patience, we 
would not look to Job, but to Jesus, who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again. For the highest 
example of wisdom, we would not look to Solomon, 
but to Jesus, who spake as never man spake. For 
the highest example of consuming pity, we would 
not look to weeping Jeremiah, but to Jesus as He 
weeps over Jerusalem. For the highest example 
of soul-absorbing zeal, we would not look to Paul, 
but to Jesus, of whom it was said: ‘‘The zeal of 
thine house hath eaten me up.” For the highest 
example of love, we would not look to John, but to 
Jesus, who, while we were His enemies, loved us 
and gave Himself for us. All other men have but 
fragmentary goodness and greatness; that of 
Jesus is complete, perfect, wanting nothing. The 
searchlight of criticism has been focussed on 
Jesus through the long centuries, and yet it has 
failed to find in Him one suggestion of sin, one 
illspoken word, one selfish deed. Men talk about 
not believing in miracles. What will they do with 
Jesus of Nazareth? He is the pre-eminent miracle 
of all the ages. Who was that one and only perfect 
man? Was He not more than a man? 


Do you not recall that charming essay of 
Hazlitt upon “‘Persons one would wish to have 
seen?” It is a story of a conversation between 
Charles Lamb and other brilliant friends in 
London. One evening when they were together, 
som:2body proposed the topic: ‘‘Persons one would 
like to have seen.”” Many names were men- 
tioned, among them, Sir Thomas Brown, the 
author of Urn Burial; Chaucer, the father of 
English poetry; Dante, Pope, Dryden, Oliver 
Cromwell, and many others. Then Charles Lamb 
remarked: “There is only one other person I can 
ever think of after this.” Everybody knew to 
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whom he referred, though all kept strangely silent. 
Continuing, he said: “If Shakespeare should 
come into this room, we would all rise to meet 
him; but if that other person I spoke of should 
come into it, we would all fall down at His feet 
and kiss the hem of His garment.” “That Per- 
son,’ he added, “‘is here! Oh that you may have 
grace to fall down at His feet and kiss the hem of 
His garment, and say with Thomas: ‘My lord and 
my God.’ ”’ 


The only rational solution of the humanity 
of Jesus is the acknowledgment of His Deity. 
For men to laud Jesus as a great and good man, 
while they repudiate His Deity, is to involve 
themselves in logical contradictions and moral 
inconsistencies, which it is impossible either 
to reconcile or understand. Remember the claims 
that this wise and holy One makes for Himself: 
“T am the light of the world;’’ ““No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me;’’ “He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father;’’ “I and the Father are 
one;’”’ ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” If Jesus 
Christ be not more than a man, what must be 
thought of the presumption and vanity of these 
mighty claims. How is it that man’s conscience 
accepts, without protect or hesitancy, these 
mighty claims? That question must forever re- 
main an insolvable mystery, on any other premise 
than that Jesus was God manifest in the flesh, 
in whom dwells all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily. From His cradle to His grave, the proofs 
of His Godhead were in His own person, finding 
constant illustration. The shepherds came to 
salute Him as King, and the magi, with their rich 
gifts, came from the Far East to worship Him, 
while He was yet a tiny babe upon His mother’s 
heart. While a lad only twelve years of age, His 
superlative wisdom utterly astounded the learned 
doctors in the temple. As a young man, He 
patiently wrought at the workman’s bench,teach- 
ing us how the Infinite One can calmly wait, girt 
with the consciousness of His Divine mission. 
When He came to prosecute His public ministry, 
He had only to speak the word, and the winds 
were hushed, the storms calmed, the hungry 
thousands fed, the sick made well, and the dead 
brought back to life. He lived as none other ever 
lived; He died as none other ever died, and from 
Olivet, He went back to His Father, the Con- 
summator of history, the victorious Saviour of a 
lost world. 


“We would see Jesus,’’ not only because of what 
He is in His matchless person, but also, because 
of what He is and does for man. He is man’s 
Saviour from sin. ‘‘Thou shalt call His name 
Jesus, for He shall save His people from their 
sins.”’? If Jesus were merely a perfect example or 
a matchless teacher for man, then He could not 
encompass man’s deepest needs. Sin is the terrible 
tragedy, the intolerable yoke in every human life. 
Our highest and eternal joy in seeing Jesus, is in see- 
ing Him as our Saviour from sin. By His expiatory 
death on the cross, “the just for the unjust,’ 
Jesus answers the eternally vital question how 
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a guilty sinner may have forgiveness and salva- 


- tion and happiness here and forevermore. 


up. 


“Forever God, forever man, 
My Jesus shall endure; 
And fixed on Him, my hope remains 
Eternally secure.” 


It was said of Mozart that he brought angels 
down, and of Beethoven, that he lifted mortals 
Jesus does both and more — He is God’s 
way to man, He is man’s way to God, the true 
Jacob’s ladder between earth and heaven. 


And the glorious truth is that His gospel may 
be put into the crucible of human experience. 
Man may personally know whether Jesus can give 
peace to the troubled conscience, whether He can 
give light for life’s bedarkened problems, whether 
He can give healing for earth’s staggering sorrows. 
The world is filled with men and women, this hour, 
who have vainly sought everywhere for peace and 
light and help, but they found it not till they 
found it in Jesus. These men and women have 
tested Him, and in their deepest consciousness, 
they know better than they know anything else, 
that through Him their darkness has been dis- 
pelled, their burdens lifted, their victories won. 
Tell me, how is it, that of all the sons of men since 
the world began, it was never heard that a man 
was saved by Plato, or by Socrates, or by any one 
else but by Jesus Christ alone? How is it that He 
alone has been able really to redeem men from 
the fatal grip of appetite and passion and sin? 
There can be but one intelligent answer — any 
other answer is the wildest insanity — and that 
answer is that in Jesus Christ we have the only 
begotten Son of God, God of God, Light of Light, 
very God of Very God, the one Divine and all- 
sufficient Saviour. 


Well may we wish to see Him, for, though nine- 
teen centuries have gone since He died upon the 
Cross, through all these centuries He has walked 
the earth with the tread of a conqueror; and as 


‘Jean Paul Richter puts it, ‘“He has lifted empires 


off their hinges, and turned the stream of centuries 
backward into its channel.”’ Surely, Emerson was 
right when he said that Jesus’ name had been 
ploughed into the world. And Lecky, too, was 
right, when he said that the three short years of 
Jesus’ public ministry had done more to soften 
and regenerate the world, than all the disquisitions 
of all the philosophers, and all the exhortations 
of all the moralists, since the world began. 


How May We See Jesus? 


May we see Jesus today, not to be sure with 
our physical eyes, but with the eys of the mind and 
heart? May we approach Him, realize Him, be 
conscious of His personal presence and help, even 
as we are conscious of the presence and help of 
parent, or teacher, or dearest earthly friend? 
These are vital questions that go to the depths of 
our hearts. I make bold to answer them, that 
Jesus may be, ought to be more real to us than is 
any other person in all the world. Jesus is not 
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some mere theory, some inspiring memory, some 
vague, personal influence, but He is a Person, to 
be approached, to be felt, to be trusted, to be 
loved, to be obeyed even unto death. How may 
we thus see Jesus as we are daily driven by the 
manifold problems and duties of the earthly life? 

If we would see Jesus, we must make much of 
His Book. If we would know a person, we must 
understand him. If we would trust a person, then 
our trust must be based on knowledge. Jesus 
can not be seen, will not be graciously real to the 
man who neglects the Bible. It is true that “the 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showeth His handiwork.’’ But, left to 
nature, the Bible taken away, man cannot know of 
God’s tenderness and love, cannot know how to 
love and trust and obey Him properly. Though 
man might name every star that blazes in the 
eternal depths; though he might map the heavens 
and tell the constellations as his familiar friends; 
though he might understand the voice of the 
flowers; though he might catch the monologues 
of the mountains, the dirges of the oceans, the 
symphonies of the spheres; though all nature might 
speak to him the mighty secrets of its origin and 
Maker, in all this, he would see only the majesty 
and mightiness of God. In God’s hand would be 
the sword of justice, on His lips the word of wis- 
dom, and around Him the resplendent robe of 
righteousness, at once man’s envy and despair. 
Only in the Bible may man find out the mercy of 
God, in the forgiveness of sins, through Jesus 
Christ. 

Other books may be read, some of them with 
profit; God’s book must be read, and read humbly, 
reverently, earnestly, continuously, if we would 
see much of Jesus. If you have read the life of 
Chinese Gordon, one of the noblest Christians of © 
his or any other age, you discerned that the secret 
of that wonderful life was in the fact that he spent 
long hours every day in the study of the Bible. 
He had many books in the Soudan, but this was 
the testimony that he left concerning them: 
“T may as well part with all my books, except two, 
the Bible and the Concordance, so far as they 
contain essential knowledge.”’ Recall the words 
of Andrew Jackson, as, pointing to the Bible he 
said: “That book is the rock on which our republic 
rests.” Theodore Parker was compelled to say of 
it: “It is the most fertilizing stream that ever 
flowed through our desert world.’’ And even Mr. 
Huxley said: “It is indispensable to a sound, 
ethical education.’ Recall the words of President’ 
Grant to the Sunday School children of America 
in 1876: “Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet- 
anchor of your principles. Bind its precepts upon 
your hearts and practice them in your lives. To 
the New Testament we are indebted for all the 
progress made in our civilization in the past, and 
to it we must look for all our progress in the 
future.’ What a glorious motto it would be for 
every Sunday School in the world, and every 
Theologica] Seminary as well, to have those words 
from the first chapter of Joshua: “This book of the 
law shall not depart out of thy mouths; but thou 
shalt meditate therein day and night, that thou 
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mayest observe to do according to all that is writ- 
ten therein; for then thou shalt make thy way 
prosperous, and then thou shalt have good suc- 
cess.”” Since truth is the very life blood of piety, 
it is a matter of infinite moment that we feel and 
say with the immortal John Wesley: ‘‘At any 
price, give me the book of God. I have it. Here 
is knowledge enough for me. Let me be a man 
of this one book.”’ 


If we would see Jesus, we must know much 
of secret prayer — mark you, of secret prayer. 
Secret prayer is the unerring thermometer to 
our life of prayer. If ever we are sincere in prayer 
it is when we are in secret prayer. It is then, if 
ever, that we are conscious of God. Jesus said: 
“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
to thy Father which is in secret; and thy Father 
which heareth in secret shall reward thee openly.” 
How much do we give ourselves to secret prayer? 
Is it not just here that most of all we fail? We go 
about the doing of many things, but is not secret 
prayer one of the things that we largely leave 
undone? It takes time to become spiritual, and 
time spent alone with God is the best spent time 
in all one’s life. It was when Moses was alone 
that he was vouchsafed the sight of the bush 
that burned and was not consumed. It was when 
he was alone that God fitted him to become the 
deliverer of his people. It was when Jacob was 
alone with God that he prevailed at Jabbok, being 
changed from the supplanter to Israel the prince, 
having power to prevail with God and with men. It 
was when Joshua was alone that God’s angel came 
to nerve him to battle as the successor of Moses. 
It was when Isaiah was alone that he had a vision 
of God high and lifted up and a needed vision 
of self for the humbling of his heart, and a vision 
of the needy world that he was called to help. 
It was when Peter was alone that Jesus spoke to 
him the word of forgiveness for his wanderings. 
It was when Paul was alone that he was caught 
up to the third heaven and heard that which it 
was impossible for him to speak. It was when 
John was alone, on the Isle of Patmos, that he 
had a vision of the golden streets, and the gates of 
pearl, and the throne of ineffable brightness, on 
which sat the all glorious King. It was when 
Bunyan was alone with God in Bedford jail that 
he caught visions for a book, which, next to the 
Bible, will bless the world. It was when Luther 
was alone with God in Wartburg that visions 
were given him that set tyrants to trembling, 
and thrones to tottering, and that brought in 
the mental and moral reformation of Europe. 
And so it is with every man who would see much 
of Jesus, he must be with Him much in secret 
prayer. 


Again, if we would see Jesus, we must watch 
against sin, with uncompromising warfare. There 
must be absolute sincerity and wholehearted thor- 
oughness at this point. That were but hollow 
mockery for a man to pray for forgiveness, his 
own heart the while burning with hatred and 
festering with grudges against some fellow creature. 
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The amputating knife of genuine repentance must 
be put to sin if we would hope for the smile of 
Jesus and for the benefit of His blood which cleans- 
eth from all sin. God can’t afford to answer some 
men’s prayers! For Him to do so would be to put 
a premium upon sin. The hidden wedge of gold 
and the Babylonish garment must be disclosed and 
restored if men may hope for answered prayer. It 
is sin that separates between man and God. It is 
sin that cuts the nerve of all acceptable prayer. 


Sin is a veil through which Jesus cannot be seen. 


Sin is an insulator that turns away the currents 
between man and God. It is ‘“The supplication 
of a righteous man that availeth much.” “If I 
regard iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear 
me.’’ No man who is not keenly sensitive to sin 
can know much or see much of Jesus. “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God’’— See 
Him here and now in daily experience. ‘‘Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord? Or who shall 
stand in His holy place? He that hath clean hands, 
and a pure heart; who hath not lifted up his soul 
unto vanity, nor sworn deceitfully. He shall re- 
ceive the blessing of the Lord, and righteousness 
from the God of his salvation.’”” Oh what need 
have we for frequent and most rigid self-examina- 
tion that we may become increasingly sensitive to 
every approach of sin! And we are to watch with 
all diligence against the little sins. It was the 
little foxes that spoiled the vines. If we carelessly 
cherish what may seem to us to be inconsequential 
sins, for example pride, which goeth before destruc- 
tion, and envy, which is as rottenness in the bones, 
then sins will consume us as doth a cancer, and 
more and more will they hide from us the face of 
Jesus. 


If we would see Jesus, we need to magnify the 
blessedness of Christian fellowship. The old- 
fashioned experience .meeting — when men and 
women came together just to tell, timidly though 
joyfully, what they say and felt and knew of the 
things of Jesus — would to God our churches had 
it back again! ‘‘Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another: and the Lord hearkened 
and heard it, and a book of remembrance was writ- 
ten before Him for them that feared the Lord, and 
that thought on His name.’”’ Sometimes a preach- 
er’s sermon-fires burn low, and not a text will give 
up its treasures, dig for them though he may. 
What does the preacher do? I know one preacher 
who betakes himself to an old saint of God, a 
shoemaker far back in a little corner. ‘‘Have you 
time today once again to tell me your Christian 
experience?’ The preacher asks. The words 
have scarcely left the preacher’s lips, before the 
old man’s work is put aside and he begins his 
joyful story. ‘Time to tell your Christian ex- 
perience? I am never too busy to tell you that.’ 
He begins his story of how his wild steps were 
checked, his sinful heart subdued, his burden 
lifted, his soul made joyful in Jesus Christ. His 
words flow on. He tells of years that pass, filled 
with tears and heavy with trial, but of Christ’s 
sustaining comfort through them every one. He 
knows all is well, all anxious care is gone, he 
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walks and talks with Jesus, his hope grows brighter 
and brighter as he approaches the eternal world. 
He has found Him whom his soul loves. Christ is 
his all and in all. The preacher can go back to 
his study now, for sermonic fires are burning in 
his heart he has seen the face of his Lord afresh. 
Many a timid, doubting, discouraged Christian 
would grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
Jesus, in the most glorious fashion, if Christian 
fellowship were made what it ought to be. 


Once again, if we would see Jesus, we must be 
busy for Him. The indolent Christian cannot 
see much, or know much of Jesus. Idleness is 
one of the most terrible foes to grace. It is the 
running stream that is the healthy stream. The 
stagnant pond breeds mosquitoes, and malaria, 
and death. Many a Christian who is spirtuallyi 
sick, he knows not why, would thrill with a new 
joy and new visions of Jesus, if only he would be 
busy for Him. Doubt, unbelief, despondency, are 
all cut to pieces by activity. It is the man who 
does Christ’s will, unto whom is revealed His 
doctrine. Once, when a pastor had concluded his 
sermon on the Sabbath morning, and the people 
were sent away, into the pastor’s study came a lad 
with most serious face. ‘Pastor, when is the 
next business meeting of the church?” asked the 
lad. ‘Next Wednesday evening, but why do you 
ask, my lad?” rejoined the pastor. It was a sad 
reply that the lad did make. It was to the effect 
that he had been long in doubt about his religious 
state. Once he thought that all was well, and then 
the worship and service of God gave him unal- 
loyed delight. For months he had been in doubt 
about it all, and while thus he doubted he also 
ceased from work. Now his mind is fixed. The 
church must blot him from her roll. He had been 
mistaken, he insisted, he had never been a Chris- 
tian. The pastor listened to it all, while his heart 
did beat with tenderest pity for the lad. “It is a 
most serious hour for you, my lad,’”’ the pastor 
said. “Will you do me a favor this afternoon?”’ 
the pastor further said. “I will, with pleasure,” 
said the lad, “‘tell me at once what you would 
have me do.” ‘Go for a visit this afternoon to 
the old blind man,’’ whose name he called, ‘and 
read to him several chapters from the word of 
God.” The lad is pale, how can he do it, what 
should he read? The pastor tells him what to read, 
and asks that again at seven that day he join him 
in the study and tell how went his visit. The day 
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goes by. At seven the pastor is waiting eagerly 
in his study for the lad. The lad is at the door. 
There are tears upon his face. He is alternately 
sobbing and laughing, like a little child. What 
does it mean? His words explain: ‘Say not a 
word about my giving up the church — about my 
doubts and fears. When I read to the old blind 
man, he became so happy that he shouted for joy, 
and I think I shouted too. Oh, pastor, I have 
learned my lesson — henceforth I will be busy for | 
my Lord.” Yes, if we would see Jesus much, we 
must be busy for Him. 

And still again, if we would see Jesus as we 
ought and as we may, we must give ourselves com- 
pletely to His guidance and government. Jesus 
will be Lord of all, or He will not be Lord at all. 
The reason why so many people get so little out 
of their religion is because they put so little into it. 
Tf men would see Jesus, see Him to the deepest joy 
of their hearts, and from Him have the nobles 
victories in their lives, then, for all this, they must 
pay the requisite price. Paul paid such price. 
Gladly did he suffer the loss of all things — home, 
kindred, inheritance, comfort, country, life itself 
—that he might have the excellency of the knowl- 
edge of Christ Jesus his Lord. Do you wonder 
that he had visions and revelations which could not 
be put into speech? Do you wonder that his let- 
ters abound in doxologies, as he contemplates 
the unfolding glory of his Lord? Paul paid the 
price for his glorious visions of Jesus. 

Here then is the vital question for us. Will we 
pay the price to see Jesus as we need to see Him, 
as He would have us see Him? Are we willing to 


live for Him, to put Him first, to do His will, be 


what it may, lead where it will? Right here is the 
supreme battle of the Christian life. It is the 
battle between Christ and self. The self-centered 
life will not see Jesus, and must surely fail. The 
Christ-centered life will mount higher and higher 
in its visions of Jesus and will more and more exult 
in the victory that overcomes the world. 

O men and women of God, if we will pay the 
price, we may daily see Jesus — may know that 
He walks with us, and lives in us, our certain help 
for every day and duty of earth. And thus seeing 
Him and serving Him, brighter and better shall 
be all our days, even unto that blissful day when 
we shall pass through the gates of the celestial 
city, where we shall be “like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.” 


The Stimulus of Christ 
JOSEPH MARTIN DAWSON 


“Tf there is therefore any stimulus in Christ —” 
Philippians 2:1. (Moffatt’s Translation.) 


It is not only in moments of dullness, weariness 
or extreme weakness that we must have stimula- 
tion. At such times we ery out for something that 
will relieve, assist or invigorate our tired, sub- 


normal natures. What wonder that some people 
in their longing for exhilaration blunder into drinks 
and drugs that vitiate or destroy! For each of 
us is a creature of stimulus. We have no way of 
knowing whether or not we are alive except as we 
respond to stimuli. In a case of apoplexy the 
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physician employs needles, touches the ball of the 
foot and oftentimes applies every known physio- 
logical device, to ascertain if there is any response 
of life. Without a stimulus all our physical sense, 
hearing, sight, touch, taste and smell, would 
slumber on unawakened to sensation. Without the 
stimulus of food and exercise and profitable em- 
ployment we should languish and die. Without a 
stimulus our spiritual faculties would sleep the 
sleep of death, and we should never experience 
love, know anything of reason, and never rise to 
the heights of determination. 


Paul the learned knew how to apply natural laws 
in the spiritual world. He knew that these tor- 
pored souls of ours must have a stimulus. He 
discovered one that was wholesome and en- 
nobling and dynamic, and that stimulus remains 
the best that man has ever found — Jesus Christ! 


This is an inspiring conception of Christ. He 
is by many people received as a burden; by others 
he is accepted as a restraint; by some he is taken as 
a doctrine; but Paul insists that he may be ap- 
propriated as a stimulus. 


Consider the stimulus of forgiveness that is in 
Christ. After all, our worst sickness is sin. Our 
deepest anguish is guilt, the source of our most 
galling bitterness, most wretched unrest, and 
most appalling fears. It may be true that for 
many the sense of sin has lost much of its acute- 
ness. With multitudes of people the concept of sin 
undoubtedly has been discarded — there may be 
left a few crimes, such as murder, arson and grand 
larceny, but with them sin is only a lingering 
brute inheritance or a social error. Yet whatever 
psychology one adopts, be it faddist or approved, 
the fact remains that there is in most people a 
sense of moral lapse, a yearning for moral adjust- 
ment, a search for deliverance from the fetters and 
festering of sin. 


In Christ there is healing of this wound and 
restoration from this impairment. Christ does 
have power on earth to forgive sin! No one else 
has; without him the malady is incurable. His 
forgiveness is not merely legal, justification before 
the law; it is actual reconciliation before one’s own 
inward court of jurisdiction. We can appreciate 
the feelings of that giant of a man in the hospital, 
reduced to a ruckle of bones, who when brought to 
a renunciation of his sin and a full surrender to 
Christ, sobbed through his tears: ‘“Take the world! 
Take the world! But give me Jesus Christ!’’ 


Again, consider the sympathy that is in Christ. 
His complete identification with us in his human 
life must continue to be our perennial fount of 
. inspiration. Few things help like sympathy, the 
friendly handclasp, the kindly word, the falling 
tear. Just to have some one with us! But to 
have God with us! Occasionally upon passing a 
hill of ants we are arrested by the fury of their 
struggle, the sight of their tumbling over each 
other in some wild scramble that seems trivial to 
us, and so we pass on with a touch of contempt. 
Can it be that God looks thus upon us creatures of 
the earth? No! Jesus Christ is our assurance. 
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God is mindful of us. His love to us is personal. 
He can be touched with the feeling of our infirmity. 
He is interested in us. Jesus revealed it., Oh, that 
sympathy! Sing it with joyous confidence: 


“Are we weak and heavy laden 
Cumbered with a load of care 
Precious Saviour still our refuge 
Take it to the Lord in prayer. 
Do thy friends despise, forsake thee, 
Take it to the Lord in prayer 
In His arms He’ll take and shield thee: 
Thou wilt find a solace there.” 


Still again, consider the stimulus of idealism 
that is in Christ. For nineteen hundred yeais he 
has supplied our best ideals of childhood, of 
womanhood, of the family, of society. His ideals 
of righteousness, justice, mercy, peace and true 
neighborliness increasingly prevail. No ideal for 
mankind’s progress has surpassed his dream of the 
Kingdom of God coming down out of heaven upon 
the earth. He has the answer to our greatest 
ethical questions; he offers our most challenging 
goals for the future. His program is the most 
commanding that men have ever glimpsed or to 
which they have ever yet been summoned. 


Finally, consider the stimulus of the great 
promises of Christ. There is first of all the promise 
of his abiding spiritual presence. “Go... . and 
lo!. I am with you unto the end of the days!’ 
Once after his death when he walked with two on 
a Sunday afternoon toward Emmaus their hearts 
burned within them. Once when he ate breakfast 
in the early morning with a group who had toiled 
through a night of failure, he enheartened them 
and recalled a backslider. Once when an evangel 
was stoned to death for testifying to the resurrec- 
tion, he showed himself enthroned above men’s 
hatreds and bigotries and enabled his martyred 
disciple to forgive. Once when all men forsook 
an apostle, he stood with that lone advocate and 
then went all the way to the prison in Rome to 
warm the heart of such an one as Paul, the aged. 
Once when another stood on the lonely Isle of 
Patmos, he showed that faithful, loving disciple 
into the shining courts of the Holy City, and 
opened up all the vistas of history to come. Down 
through the ages, he has been with his followers. 
Never alone, never forsaken have they been! At 
no time in all the past has his leadership been more 
real or more pronounced than at this very moment. 


Then there is his promise that neither these 
personalities of ours nor our work of love shall fail. 
Not even the giving of a cup of. cold water in his 
name! I never lay the dead away that I do not 
read last of all those words of Paul: ‘‘Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, for- 
asmuch as ye know that your labor is not in vain 
in the Lord.”’ 


In Thornton Wilder’s beautiful book, The 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, we have the story of a 
loveless old woman, the richest in all Peru, who 
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- met with death when a celebrated bridge over a 
_ deep, dangerous gorge between Lima and Cuzco 
crashed down to the raging torrents below. But 
before her death, in the love of Pepita, her little 
serving girl, she had learned that there is a bridge 
that shall never crash—the bridge of love! 
Across the chasms of sense and time, Jesus Christ 
has stretched a bridge that no rust of ages can 
destroy but his bridge of love will carry the sum of 
our labors into the eternities. 
There is no one term that symbolizes for us the 
stimulus that is in Christ. He is Bread to our 
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hungry hearts, Water to our parched souls, a 
Pathway to our groping feet, Light to our dark- 
ened vision, a Rock upon which to build our lives, 
Truth for our bewildered minds, Life for the dead 
in sins or pleasures; a Shepherd for the wander- 
ing, a Physician for the sick, an Advocate for the 
guilty, a Brother always. Call him Saviour, 
Redeemer, Teacher, Master, Guide, Son of Man, 
Son of God, or if in following him your lips are 
silent in your incapacity to call him what he 
means to you, call him by no name but follow Him! 


Open Doors 
REV. CLAUDE ALLEN McKAY, D.D. 


“Behold, I have set before thee an open door; 
and no man can shut it.” Rev. 3:8. 


No one would guess that these words were writ- 
ten by a saintly veteran of the Cross, exiled on the 
convict island of Patmos. John had left his 
fisher’s nets to follow Jesus; he had become a dif- 
ferent man as he companioned with Jesus; he had 
sat at the right of his Master at the last supper; 
he had stood by the cross on that dreadful day 
until the very last. Now he is a prisoner for 
Christ’s sake on the convict island of Patmos, off 
the coast of Asia Minor, where the Roman Govern- 
ment sent those whom they hated or feared, for 
good or poor reasons. In the daytime John toils 
in the mines or quarries; at night he is shut up nm 
a convict’s hut. But it is his body, not his spirit, 
that is a prisoner. 


“Stone walls and iron bars 
Do not a prison make.” 


John’s heart is with the little Christian Churches 
which he and Paul, and others had planted all 
over the Roman Empire. To one of these churches 
he is writing: “These things saith He that is holy, 
Behold, I set before thee an open door; and no man 
can shut it.’’ Then this is counsel he is giving to 
others? Yes, but it is counsel which he has tried 
in the fiery furnace of affliction and hammered out 
on the anvil of experience. Such words as these 
reveal a man’s soul. When one is crushed by cir- 
cumstances, shackled by an unfriendly environ- 
ment, and banished from all the scenes of love and 
hope, then if he speaks, you have a true measure 
of the man. If he is little, selfish, mean, he will 
be a slave, not a master of his circumstances. If 
he is big, generous, courageous, he will sound a 
victorious note —“‘his head bloody but unbowed.”’ 
Often the experience which makes one person 
petulant and cynical makes another tender and 
sympathetic. 


Life is indeed an open door which no man can 
shut. Nay, it is more; it is an unending corridor 
of open doors. And for no one in the world is this 


true in the abundant measure that it is for a 
Christian. 


There are the doors of knowledge. They begin 
to swing open when the new occupant of the cradle 
first opens his eyes and clutches at his blanket. 
At the eye-door, the touch-door, the ear-door, 
knowledge gently knocks. Thus the little pilgrim 
is launched on an ever-unfolding path of knowl- 
edge, growing presently into reason, rising into a 
search for truth, ripening into wisdom and joy. 


A few years ago Johan Bojer wrote a book which 
became very popular in this country, entitled, 
“The Great Hunger.’ It was an interpretation, 
in story form, of the universal hunger for knowl- 
edge. It is true, I suppose, that no generation ever 
read so many newspapers, magazines and books, 
and sent so many youth to high school and college 
as this generation in which we live. Neverthe- 
less, we should not be over-awed by crowded 
schools and ceaseless streams of printed matter. 
If we should investigate we might discover that 
much of the mad rush for schooling is a desire to 
gain knowledge which can be made to draw a 
larger salary and thus pay the installments on 
more luxuries. Do we seek knowledge that we 
may live greatly or merely that we may live 
comfortably? 


The world we live in depends so much upon the 
thoughts we think. What kind of a world do you 
live in? Study your thoughts. Study the faces 
on the city streets any day and you will see that 
people on the same street live in different worlds. 
Faces tell tales about the thoughts which help to 
mould those faces — the flippant, the cynical, the 
sensuous, the stolidly patient, and here and there 
one strong and calm! ‘As a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he.”’ 


A long time ago there was a preacher who wrote 
a letter to a little church which he had helped to 
plant, ‘“Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue and if there be any praise, 
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think on these things.’”’ Wonderful counsel! 
And any one who would prove its worth needs 
only to try it. 


“Behold I set before you another open door, 
which no man can shut.’’ That is the door of 
power — power of the thinker to “think God’s 
thoughts after Him’ and chart man’s paths of 
progress; power of the artist to realize his visions 
in forms of beauty and meaning; power of the 
artisan to fashion tools of industry, ships and cars 
of commerce, railroads and highways of com- 
munication, buildings and temples; power for the 
prophet and poet, the patriot and pioneer — the 
vanguard of civilization. 


It is a badge of our humanity and a token of 
our divinity that God has given us the power to 
see visions and to dream dreams. Back of every 
invention which has revolutionized our modes of 
living there was a dreamer who saw it all in the 
mystic laboratory of his mind before he fashioned 
it into a crude model for demonstration. Back 
of every picture that ever was painted, back of 
every song ever written, back of every human 
achievement of note, there was a dreamer with a 
God-given power to see “the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


It was “practical’? men who said, ‘‘A plane 
heavier than air never can be propelled through the 
air,’ and “‘Darius Greene and his Flying Ma- 
chine’ was to them a huge joke. But the Wright 
Brothers and other dreamers believed the door 
was open and ‘‘no man could shut it’’— and they 
found a way. 


“Voices in the air? Nonsense!’’ So practical 
men scoffed, and declared they were too busy to 
think of such wild dreams. But “the door was 
open and no man could shut it’’— and the dreamers 
found a way! How fortunate that the world is 
not run altogether by ‘‘practical’’ men. 


“Behold I set before you another door, and no 
man can shut it.” It is the door to beauty — 
beauty of line and color in art, beauty of rhythm and 
harmony in’ music, beauty of hidden values in 
Nature and in personality. These doors to the 
appreciation of the beautiful no man can shut, but 
many ignore or despise. How true is the dictum 
—‘‘Tell me what you appreciate and I can tell 
you what you are.” 


Too many people find their only enjoyment in 
good dinners, soft beds, attractive clothes, amus- 
ing shows. : 


“Behold, I set before you another open door 
which no man can shut.” Of all the doors that 
open to us, this is the best. Though I enter the 
door of knowledge and speak with the tongue of a 
scholar and have not friendship, I am as sounding 
brass or a tinkling cymbal. Though I enter the 
door of power, and achieve wonderful feats as an 
executive or an engineer and have not friendship, 
I am nothing. And though I enter the door of 
beauty and win the applause of the multitude in 
art or music, and have not friendship, it profiteth 
me nothing. 
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For each of us, it is mother-love that gives us 
our first lesson in friendship. For in the sheltered 
dreamland of childhood, we learn to love parents, 
playmates, kind fairies, and jolly old Santa — 
and, if we have the childhood which wé have a 
right to, we likewise learn of a kind heavenly 
Father who loves all little children. Happy the 
children who learn in the home how to be friends. 


This home-friendship we should never lose. 
Even the prodigal son, as Jesus pictured him, when 
he thought of home, thought not only of shelter 
and food, but of gracious father-heart. Pity the 
man who brings his business grouch into his home 
in the evening, treats his family with less kindness 
than any one else, and acts as if his home were 
but a place to board and room. Pity the woman 
who has not learned, even though the world has 
not yet learned, that of all the fine arts there is 
none greater than the fine art of home-making. 
The door of the home always should be the door 
of friendship. 


They say the friendship of youth is selfish, and 
perhaps at first it is. The youth that never out- 
grows that selfishness will never know the joys of 
true friendship, because true friendship never is 
selfish. However, let us hasten to say that youth 
naturally blossoms into an idealism and self- 
dedication which is heroic and beautiful. The 
door of adolescence should be the door of friend- 
ship. 


No sooner do we launch out from youth into 
maturity than we face open doors of friendship 
whose names are legion. Under numerous banners 
men, and women too, are banded together for 
friendly association and co-operation. Democracy 
is really an adventure in friendship. So is the 
League of Nations, the World Court, and the 
Kellogg Peace Pact. Those who do not believe in 
friendship do not believe that these adventures in 
friendship will succeed. That is what many said 
about democracy in 1776. 


The Church opens‘to each of us a door of su- 
preme friendship —friendship with one another 
and with God! That is the glory and goal of 
religion. It fits us for a more abundant life, both 
here and hereafter. It bids us, ‘‘Live, live in the 
living present! Eternity begins, not tomorrow, 
but today!’ It also bids us know that Death is 
the last door and perhaps the best —“‘Go not, like 
the quarry slave, scourged to his dungeon, but 
sustained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, 
approach thy grave as one who wraps the draperies 
of his couch about him and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.” “And when I shall* awake in thy 
presence, I shall be satisfied.” 


ey 
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HALL ORGAN 


Built to Last 


Balboa Union Church, Balboa paanae 


In this spacious edifice, situated at the ‘‘World’s Crossroads,’ an Hall Organ 
perfectly withstands the extreme dampness and the ever-attacking army of 
white ants. It is fulfilling every expectation in tonal quality, volume, and 
mechanical dependency. 


UILT with exceptional care to fulfill individual 
needs of each particular church, Hall Organs stand 
out in performance as they stand out in appearance. 
Built to last, Hall Organs fulfill the most exacting 
requirements under all conditions in any zone, from 
coast to coast. 
Church building and organ building should be 
planned at the same time. May we send you helpfu 
information? 


The HALL ORGAN COMPANY 


Builders of Pipe Organs for Thirty Years 
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Mid-Week Topics 
REV. W. SCOTT STRANAHAN, D.D. 


THE GREAT HOPE. 


The weeping sisters and their friends are familiar 
characters before every newly dug grave. The 
Apostle Paul to the contrary, death has not lost 
its sting. But whence the tears of Him who was 
“the resurrection and the life?”? Were His tears 
not for the friends and the sorrowing multitude 
before whom he prayed? Must not Jesus sorrow 
today, that in a Christian country we have such 
“mourning” customs as the wearing of black? 
Can it be that a large number of the members of 
our churches feel as did the poet? 


“And oh, to know not, while with friends I sit, 

And while the purple joy is passed about, 

Whether ’tis ampler day, divinelier lit 
Or homeless night without; 

And whether stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer —a blinded 

thing! 

There is, O grave, thy hourly victory, 

And there, O death, thy sting!’’ 


(Easter.) John 11:31-44. 


The hope of resurrection is a very different thing 
from belief in immortality. The latter alone is 
vital. Dean Inge says that Christianity is the 
only religion which makes a virtue of hope. A 
Christian hope, however, roots in faith, not 
fatalism. The ancient Egyptians who built the 
pyramids to protect the bodies of departed kings 
had quite a material hope for the hereafter. Our 
hope is for a kind of life that is called eternal. 
If we are to be a citizen of eternity we must begin 
now. The Christian hope is neither for reward or 
punishment, but for life. 


Immortality is less conferred upon us than at- 
tained by us. It depends upon the individual 
whether he is already living the eternal life. Do 
we not too often lay our emphasis regarding the 
life to come on the place to which we go, rather 
than upon the life we live? A geographical heaven 
can be a living hell. Only a fine quality of life 
could make eternity a desirable destiny for man. 


I. When Hiernal Life Begins. 


Eternal life is something more than endless 
life; it is the life of God in man, it is man’s life 
lifted to fellowship with God. Jesus does not 
say, “I will be the life’’ but “‘I am the life.’”’ Those 
who believe in him have passed from death into 
life. Eternal life is not made by some place, by 
the walls and the streets of some heavenly city; 
it is a life of the spirit, a life of faith that joins us 
to God, a life of love which is God’s eternal Spirit 
in our hearts. He who has this life’ shall never 
die. To say that eternal life begins here does not 
mean that nothing more is offered to us there 
than here. 


Il. The Life Beyond. 


We have come to realize that no physical pic- 
tures can set forth the realities of the future world. 


Fair walls cannot make a palace, nor iron bars a 
prison. Streets of gold and gates of pearls are at 
most imperfect pictures of a greater reality. 
Jesus was content, simply to say, ‘““My Father’s 
house.’’ But that phrase helps us to realize what 
heaven will mean. It will bring as good homes 
do, that fellowship with the highest which makes 
the life that is life indeed. Here is only the begin- 
ning; there will be the fuller communion with God, 
the life in His presence, the fellowship with 
friends and loved ones and with all the high 
spirits that have lived God’s life on earth. Not 
that we shall win our goal over there in a day; 
heaven rather will mean the joy of constant new 
achievement in truth and love and life. But the 
movement will ever be onward:and upward. The 
tempting world of evil will not lie all about us and 
the world of eternal good will incite us and aid us 
from every hand. 


AT JACOB’S WELL. John 4:7-14; 24-26. 


Jacob’s well is located by scholars at the foot of 
Mount Gerizim, and the village of Sychar is 
placed near the foot of Mount Ebal. Tired, 
hungry, thirsty Jesus waited here at the well while 
the disciples went to buy food in the village, 
and thus waiting he addressed a woman who came 
to draw water. Here were two things to wonder 
at, one that a Jew should speak to a Samaritan, 
the other that he should converse at length with a 
woman. For the woman was little esteemed by 
the Jew, who thanked God in the morning prayer 
that he had not been made, ‘‘a Gentile, a slave or 
a woman;” and for a rabbi to speak at length with 
a woman in a public-place was quite apart from 
custom. 


I. Religion of the Spirit. 


He who would know truth must have truth, 
and this woman was of another kind. Yet even 
in her, Jesus saw something to which he could 
appeal. It was like him to see it in the most 
unlikely places. It was slow work. He talked of. 
living water; she thought of the well. He spoke 
of the religion of the spirit; she brought up the old 
dispute of the Samaritan versus the Jew, whether 
Gerizim or Zion was the sacred hill. But at least 
he reached her heart and conscience and through 
the sinful woman he reached a whole village. 


The religion of the spirit is not one that is vague 
and abstract and remote from life. Rather it is 
a religion that can enter all life. Religion must 
have its forms of expression; such are our creeds 
and churches and modes of worship. Some re- 
ligions lose themselves'in such forms; but the true 
religion is the life of the spirit that is back of these. 
Such was the religion that Jesus saw. The center 
of it is God as a personal spirit, the Father who is 
love and righteousness and truth. The worship 
of such a God is spiritual. That means not forms 
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Finding the’ Righ/ Contractor 


~SEALEX 
LINOLEUM and TILES 


Buyinc resilient floors for your building is 
largely a matter of finding a floor contractor in whom 
you can have confidence. Contractor A’s bid is low— 
low enough to give grounds for question. Contractor 
B is highly recommended—and sky-high in price. 
Shopping around seems to get you nowhere. 


One resilient flooring contractor in your vicinity, 
however, is not to be classed with others. He has 
been selected because of his long experieice as well as 
his high standing in the community. He maintains a 
staff of skilled workmen—employs the most modern 
methods. He is the authorized Bonded Floors dis- 
tributor, member of a nation-wide organization, of 
flooring experts, his work backed by our bond. 


\s this Map}. 
wustworthy 5 : 


own 


His prices? Well, Bonded Floors men are con> 
staritly landing important jobs in the face of the most; 
strenuous competition. 

His advice? Impartial, because he installs not one 
but several types of resilient floors: Sealex Battleship 
Linoleum, Sealex Treadlite Tile, Sealex Inlaid Lino- 
Jeum and Natural Cork Tile. 


His name? Write us—we’ll give it to you. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY: Inc. 


Division of Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 


General Office: Kearny, N. J. Authorized distributors in principal cithes 
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observed or creeds repeated but a pure spirit 
of humility and reverence, of devotion and trust 
and of that love which is seen as a love for our 
fellows. 


Il. The Religion of All Men. 


While religions have served to unite men they 
have also divided them. Sometimes it has been 
done by form and creed, sometimes by race and 
color. With the Jews the race counted especially, 
and sex made a difference since woman was held 
inferior to man and had lesser privileges. Here we 
see Jesus putting aside these ancient differences 
and pointing to a new universal religion. When 
you have a spiritual religion that looks only to 
God above and the spirit within then you no longer 
see a man’s race or color or station. When charac- 
ter counts it makes little difference as to Greek or 
Jew, male or female, bond or free. Some day 
Christianity will be indeed the religion of all men. 


Ill. Messiah and Master. 


The center of this wonderful religion is Jesus 
himself. If you wish to sum up the Christian 
religion in a word, we speak not of the church, or 
the creed, or the: Book but of Jesus. In Him we 
see its message, its meaning, its power. The mes- 
sage is so plain that all can see it; He shows us 
what God is like; He makes plain what we should 
_do and be; He gives us the way to this life. “I 
am the way and the truth and the life,’”’ he says. 
This Hebrew name ‘‘Messiah”’ for which “Christ’’ 
in the Greek means “The Annointed One.”’ He 
isthe one chosen for a task, set apart for it by 
annointing. So Jesus knew Himself as the one 
sent from God. But he appears here as the Master 
also, as the Lord. He is the Master because he 
has the truth and the life for men. So he speaks 
to this woman and shows her.God' and her sin, 
and the way to a new life that’ will be as water 
springing up within. So welook to him today as 
we say: 


“Oh Lord and Master of us all, 

Whate’er our name or sign; 
We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 

We test our lives by thine!’’ 


THE KING AND THE KINGDOM. Isa. 11:1-10. 


The Messiah, according to Isaiah was to be a 
King. This is not the only Messianic conception 
in the Old Testament, though it was always the 
popular expectation among the Jews. They 
wanted a King to arise who would crush the world 
empire that was oppressing them and who would 
reign in power and might in Jerusalem, subduing 
all his enemies and raising the chosen people to a 
place of pre-eminence in the world. Yes, he was 
to be righteous and just, but they were more 
interested in his strength and majesty. 


I. The Kingdom; Its Principles. 


Christ’s Kingdom is in the hearts of men. ‘Tt 
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is invisible and without physical frontiers. It is a 
kingdom built on wisdom and understanding and 
fear of God. Thus may we give ourselves to the 
bringing in of the Kingdom of God. Christ’s 
kingdom is to be founded on justice —a justice 
that penetrates far below the levels of super- 
ficial appearances and sees things as they are. 
The poor and the humble shall have equal rights 
with the rich and the influential. The wicked shall 
be met with severity, so that all doers of unright- 
eousness shall tremble. What a picture! What a 
world ours would be if government were con- 
ducted on these principles! Isaiah pictures all 
this as introduced by the Messianic King. This 
King has come in Jesus Christ our Lord, who filled 
all that Isaiah said with new and fuller meaning. 
He laid upon us, his followers, the task of making 
this kingdom world-wide and of teaching all na- 
tions to observe all he had commanded them. 
Instead then of folding our hands and waiting 
for a supernatural fulfillment of this prophetic 
vision, Jesus Himself puts us on our feet and sends 
us out to do the practical thing of making effective 
what he taught, over all the world as far as men 
and women are to be found. 


II. A Changed Eearth. 


One of the most remarkable passages in the 
Old Testament is Isaiah’s picture of a renovated 
earth. The very animals shall be so changed that 
instead of being rapacious, devouring one another, 
they shall live together in harmony and peace. 
What does it all mean? Did Isaiah look for a literal 
fulfillment? It is hard to say, especially when we 
think of the imagery used and figures used by the 
prophetic writers to express their ideas; yet is the 
thought altogether absent that when wild and 
untamed men shall be brought into peace and 
concord and shall live.together in harmony, the 
effect shall be that even the animal creation will be 
subdued to the same sympathy and understanding? 
And the most beautiful touch of all is that of the 
child who ‘shall lead them.’’ Innocence and 
purity shall come to their own. The helplessness 
of children and the purity of girlhood shall have 
nothing to fear in a world where strength is held 
in perfect control and when its greatest glory is 
seen to lie in defending the defenseless and lifting 
up the weak and fallen. 


Ill. [is Learning. 


When is all this to take place? In the Mes- 
sianic Kingdom? Yes, but the final coming of that 
kingdom is conditioned by what we may do. Only 
when “‘the earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of Jehovah, as the waters cover the sea’”” may we 
look for the day when “they shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountains.” 


Let us catch the wonderful inspiration of the 
vision; let us stay by it long enough to be pos- 
sessed by the longing to see it realized on earth; 
then let us go out each in his own way, to bring 
in the Kingdom and make Jesus Christ our Lord, 
the King of life in every part of the world. 
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Dr. Caspar P. Koch, 
Famous Organ Recitalist, 
City Organist of Pittsburgh 
and Organ Instructor at 
the Carnegie Institute. 


Dr. Caspar 
P. Koch ‘NS . 


says of the 
KILGEN ORGAN °°" fit recently completed 


an organ of my design for 
the Church at Covington, Kentucky. Altho, the specifica- 
tions called for an instrument along somewhat different lines 
from those you ordinarily build, it is with pleasure that I 
can testify to your artistry in all the requirements of your client. 2? 


E 


Complete satisfaction in a pipe organ as judged by Dr. Koch’s 
standards, embraces a myriad of details—only in whose perfect 
ensemble, a Master of the Organ can find genuine pleasure. 
The remarkable list of famous organists who so strongly 
endorse Kilgen Organs, tells an eloquent story...If you are plan- 
ning a new organ for your church, benefit by Kilgen’s three 
centuries of experience. There is a Kilgen Organ Architect in 
your locality who will gladly advise you without obligation. 


‘Mam TTT ey. 
oe, ” 
RY pS 1 ‘ GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc., 4028 N. Union Boulevard 
@, yy .) iI St. Louis, Mo. ” ” % Pipe Organ builders for 289 years 
pH mame AVY 


Organs —, CHOICE OF THE MASTERS 
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THE PRODIGAL SON. Luke 15:11-24. 


Our lesson is no mere picture from the past; it 
belongs to every age, every land, almost every 
village. There are’many who feel that this way- 
wardness of youth has increased greatly in recent 
years, that boys and girls are more delinquent 
today than they used to be; and educators and 
religious teachers are looking for the cause. It 
may well be that there is some increase in youthful 
prodigality in our time. For some of this the in- 
fluence of the Great War must be held to account 
and that fact is just one more charge in the indict- 
ment against war. But it would be wholly wrong 
to think that youth today is so different from what 
it was a generation or two ago, and it is a con- 
spicuous fact that in every age the same complaint 
‘has been heard. 


I. Youth a Composite. 


Youth is a composite. It is in youth that the 
ideals of the age burn most brightly. The youth 
movement of today is a shining light in a cynical 
and selfish and despairing time. It has been par- 
ticularly strong and especially needed in Europe; 
and though there have been wide differences in the 
main these young men and women have stood for 
the same things; for ideals of justice and peace as 
against the foolish and wicked way of war, for 
brotherhood as against race hatred, for a fine in- 
ternationalism as against all narrow jingoism, for 
purity and temperance as against alcohol and 
vice. Of course youth has its perils. Youth is 
not old age. It has a natural love of pleasure. 
It irks under undue restraint; it wants to assert 
itself, to be itself, to shape its own life. This is 
just how the Biblical prodigal son felt. And 
these impulses have a right and necessary place. 
But they must have direction and control. To 
follow them without restraint is to take the prodi- 
gal’s way. That way is a hard way, a costly way, 
a pitiful way, leading often to swine husks. The 
prodigal lost his money and he wasted an in- 
heritance of strength and ideals and purity worth 
more, far more than his patrimony. 


Il. Prodigal Fathers. 


We cannot think of prodigal youth of today 
without also facing the fact of there being, alas, 
many prodigal fathers. Rescue is good, preven- 
tion of evil is better; but best of all is a fine strong 
life of good which is more than mere prevention. 
What stands in the way? Sometimes the prodigal 
himself; for he can choose, he is free and no 
father can make a prison of his home. But some- 
times the blame lies not with the prodigal son, but 
with the prodigal father — yes, and the prodigal 
mother. The father who wears himself out mak- 
ing money and has no time to help make a home 
and become acquainted with his own children, who 
may tell his boys and girls to go to Sunday School, 
but never says to them,‘‘Come with me to church;” 
the mother who is vastly more concerned about 
social obligations and connections than she is about 
the Christian character of her daughter, how shall 
we class these except as prodigals? 
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III. Rescue and Prevention. 

Reseue is an expensive process; but if we are to 
prevent instead of rescuing, if we are to have fewer 
prodigal boys and girls, then we must have fewer 
prodigal fathers and mothers. The breakdown 
of the home is our most serious problem in the 
matter of growing the right kind of boys and girls. 
The right kind of a home with the right kind of a 
father and mother at its head, is the greatest pre- 
ventive of modern prodigal sons. 

Prevention has a negative sound. There is 
something better. You can empty a cup of water 
by dropping gold pieces into it. The one way to 
drive the darkness out of a room is to let in the 
light. The right life is the one power for pre- 
venting the wrong life. To grow a generation of 
boys and girls that shall come to a fine and strong 
Christian manhood and womanhood — that will 
mean more in eternity than a thousand tales of 
wayward boys who have been led back to a home 
they never should have left. 


“TREES AND CHRIST” 
‘Text: Psalm 1:3. ‘He shall be like a tree.” 
Introduction 
1. Taken literally —‘‘The righteous shall be 
like a tree.” 
2. But this Psalm is somewhat prophetic — so 
the man is “Christ.” 
3. Trees afford a lofty comparison with Christ. 
1. Trees are above other growing things. 
a. Compare trees with other growing things: 
‘1. Above the grass and the flowers; 
2. Above the bushes and the vines. 
b. Compare Christ with other men: 
1. In His loyalty and reverence for God; 
2. In His high ethical life and sympathy for 
mankind. 
2. Trees are a great refuge. 
a. Note the refuge of trees: 
1. For cattle or beast — protection in winter; 
2. For birds to rest in its branches and build 
nests. 
b. Note the refuge of Christ: 
1. For the weary and the discouraged; 
2. For those burdened with sin. 
83. Trees are indespensable. 
a. Benefits of trees: 
1. Give fruit to feed the world; 
2. Give lumber for various kinds of building. 
b. Benefits of Christ: 
1. An individual Saviour and friend; 
2. The preserver of high ethical civilization. 
4. Trees make great sacrifices. 
a. Note the sacrifices of trees. 
1. Must sacrifice their strength to give fruit; 
2. Must sacrifice their life to make lumber or 
fuel. 
b. Note the sacrifices of Christ: 
1. Left heaven to come to earth; 
2. Then finally consented to die on cross for 
our sins. 
Conclusion 
Think of the finest things about trees or forest 
and you obtain one of the finest pictures of 
Christ! Rev. Albert J. Olrecht. 
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Book Reviews 


REV. I. J. SWANSON, D. D. ; 


Do You Know Your Bible? A Bible Question Book, 
by George A. Birmingham (Canon Hannay). 160 pp. 
Payson & Clarke. $1.50. These questions are designed 
to test the average person’s knowledge of the Bible. 
Some of them are hard; a clergyman failed to answer 
correctly more than seventy-five per. cent of them. 
Most of them are easy for intelligent Bible readers. 
There are thirty-seven general papers and twenty- 
three special papers; the latter deals with trees, plants, 
flowers, animals, music, angels, hymns, parables, the 
meanings of names, etc., and includes two sets of ques- 
tions for children. These questions may be used 
profitably by Sunday School teachers for supplement- 
ary work; by mothers, as a Bible game; as well as by 
the general reader. 


A New Commentary on Holy Scripture, includ- 
ing the Apocrypha, edited by Bishop Gore, H. L. 
Goudge, Professor of Divinity, Oxford, England, and 
A. Guillaume, Professor of Hebrew, Durham, England. 
1598 pp. Macmillan. $5.00. In addition to the 
distinguished general editors, over fifty Anglican 
scholars have contributed to the volume. _ All of them 
are in general sympathy with historical and literary 
criticism of the Bible; and all of them are constructive 
in their interpretation of the Bible and have reached 
conclusions which agree with the generally accepted 
beliefs of the Christian church. The inclusion of the 
Apocrypha with an extended introduction and com- 
mentary, makes clear its value as a literary and religious 
nexus between the Old and New Testaments. Among 
the special articles are: The Bible in the Church; The 
Function of Literary and Historical Criticism; The 
Geography of the Holy Land; A Comparative Study 
of the Old Testament in the Light of Recent Anthro- 
pological and Archaeological Research; The Social, 
Political, Intellectual and Religious Environment of 
Maccabees to our Lord; The Political Background of 
the New Testament; The Religious Background of the 
New Testament in Jewish Thought; The Gentile 
Background of Early Christianity; The Teaching and 
Life of Our Lord; The Knowledge of Christ Incarnate; 
The Evidence of the Resurrection; The Virgin Birth; 
The New Testament and the Catholic Creeds; The 
Constitution of the Church in the New Testament; 
Sacraments in the New Testament; The Theology of 
St. Paul; The Sacred Sites of the Gospel; ete. The 
commentary as a whole, seeks not only to elucidate 
the Bible text, but to do it in a way that builds up faith 
as well as knowledge. Where the editors differ seriously 
from any contributor in interpretation, they add foot- 
notes expressing their views. The working pastor 
who puts this new and valuable commentary on his 
shelves, alongside of those by Dummelow and Peake, 
will be well equipped “‘to rightly divide the word of 
truth.”” It ought to be added that this volume is a 
marvel of cheapness, when one considers the high 
scholarship it embodies and the number of pages it 
contains. This volume equals in pages about fifteen 
of the books which ordinarily sell for two dollars. 


Homes of the Psalms, by Stacy Waddy, M.A. 
296 pp. Macmillan. $2.40. A rich and unusual inter- 
pretation of the Psalms, as seen against the background 
of the sites to which they refer and the customs to 
which they allude, as well as when they are analyzed 
to show their liturgical structure with rubrics. For 
example, Psalm 85 gains new meaning in the author’s 
arrangement of it as a processional. He shows us how 


the scenery, customs and life of Palestine are reflected 
in the Psalms. His seven years’ residence in the Holy 
Land, and his careful checking on the ground itself of 
the views he formed about the “Shomes’”’ of the Psalms, 
inspires confidence in his conclusions. These Homes 
of the Psalms he allocates to the Tabernacle, Mount 
Gerizim, the Temple at Dan, Jerusalem, and the 
Synagogue. He also unfolds the great religious ideas 
of the Psalms, including their conception of God as the 
God of all mankind. 


Jeremiah: His Time and His Work, by Adam C. 
Welch, D.D. 263 pp. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. $2.50. This volume seeks to set 
Jeremiah in close relation to his time and to construe 
his message in this light. Dr. Welch shows how the 
prophet summed up in his messages the great teach- 
ings of his predecessors, and applied them to his nation. 
That the nation rejected his message, silenced: and 
imprisoned him, did not end Jeremiah’s influence. 
A later generation, evidently impressed by Jeremiah’s 
greatness as well as his rightness, interpreted and 
applied these messages to the needs of their day. 
Some of this material was incorporated later with the 
authentic prophecies of Jeremiah. This volume 
describes a significant epoch in Jewish history, and 
shows clearly Jeremiah’s influence in creating it. If 
you are planning to preach on Jeremiah, read both 
this book and Jefferson’s ‘“‘Cardinal Ideas of Jeremiah.” 


The Voice of Prophecy, by Rev. Canon F. J’ 
Horsefield, D.D. 94 pp. Marshall Bros. Two 
shillings and sixpence. The purpose of this little book 
is not to deal with the vast subject of Prophecy in 
general but to point out certain fulfilled prophecies 
concerning Nineveh, Tyre, etc.; the Jews and the Holy 
Land; to outline prophecies in the course of fulfillment, 
such as the restoration of the Jews, and certain char- 
acteristics of the present age; to call attention to such 
unfulfilled prophecies as those relating to Armageddon 
and Christ’s Return as King, and the ages to come, 
with a view to strengthening faith in the imminence of 
Christ’s Second Coming. Readers will be impressed 
by the cogency of this scholarly author’s presentation 
of prophecy. 


Commentary on the Four Gospels, by David 
Smith, M.A., D.D. Matthew, 485 pp.; Mark, Luke, 
474 pp.; John, 392 pp. Doubleday Doran. Each 
volume, $3.50; set, $10.00. Dr. Smith tells us that 
this Commentary has been written to carry out the 
suggestion of the late Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams: 
“that it were well if one did for our generation, with 
its changed outlook and its unchanged need of the 
changeless Savior, what Matthew Henry did for his 
when over two centuries ago he wrote his monumental 
Exposition, so greatly owned of God and prized by our 
godly fathers.’”’ Dr. Smith describes Matthew Henry’s 
work as one “‘of large erudition, practical wisdom, and 
fragrant piety, abounding in quaint aphorisms and 
passages of literary beauty.’’ Dr. Smith’s character- 
ization of Matthew Henry’s Exposition applies, we 
think, with equal exactness and felicity to his own 
Commentary, which we hope is but the beginning of a 
work on the entire New Testament. He does not 
parade his learning, although it is the background of 
every page of his Commentary; he does not use the 
Greek text, although it is as familiar to him as the 
English translation; he writes for the plain man, and 
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wwvvvChristianity’s Many-Sided Appealwwwvv 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY AND THE ETHIC OF JESUS 
By HARRY F. WARD 


Holds that the two basic issues of life, the economic problem and the religious problem, either have a common 


solution or that neither of them can be solved. 
March Religious Book Club selection. 


A History of Christian Missions in China 


By Kenneth S. Latourette 
Author of “The Development of Japan,” etc. 


Christianity in China complete in one well documented 
volume. An invaluable aid to all who wish to under- 
stand the history of Western intercourse with China down 
to 1927. Have your mission circle present a copy to 
your representative in the foreign field. Price $5.00 


THE CHRIST OF GOD 


For Dr. Cadman, the key to the riddle of the world is 


The Graphic Bible 

By Lewis Browne 

Letting your Sunday School pupils see a copy of this 
last word in Bible simplification is a debt which you owe 
their parents. Price $2.50 


A provocative book which you will find it impossible to ignore. 


Price $2.50 
Tongues of Fire: A Bible Composed of Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Pagan World 


Compiled by Grace H. Turnbull 


“Her purpose is to create a deeper sympathy and 
greater charity between all countries, sects, times and 
creeds.”—Boston Globe. Price $3.50 


By S. PARKES CADMAN, D.D. 


God, and the key to the riddle of God is Christ. 


Price $1.75 
Souls in the Making 
By John G. Mackenzie 
A master of psychology with a background of pastoral 
experience details a variety of psychological approaches 
to the problems of mental distress which every modern 
minister should be thus equipped to help solve. 
Probable price $2.25 


STORING UP TRIPLE RESERVES — 
By ROGER W. BABSON, Babson Statistical Organization 


Chart and compass and full sailing orders for all American business and professional men and women who want 


to insure themselves against a breakdown about the time they get somewhere near the top. 
Sacraments 


Developing Personality in Boys 

By W. Ryland Boorman 

Program and curriculum are thought of as belonging to 
the zone of interaction between the individual and his 
social setting. Price $2.50 


A NEW COMMENTARY 


Price $2.00 


By A. L. Lilley 

How can Sacraments, as things of the material order, 
be associated with a spiritual effect? An affirmative 
answer. Price $1.50 


ON HOLY SCRIPTURE 


Edited by BISHOP GORE—1624 pages—1,200,000 words—Price, $5.00 


If ten first-class just published full length books were offered to you at fifty cents each you would hand in your 


name at once. 1 
five dollars. There is no padding. 
more delighted will you be with its purchase. 


The Intimate Problems of Youth 
By Earl S. Rudisill, Ph.D. 


Offers noteworthy suggestions for the solution of prob- 
lems like social adjustment, selection of a vocation, leisure, 
recreation, sex, standards of morality and the reality of 
religion. Probable price $2.00 


Here is the equivalent of ten books in one, 


each of them one hundred thousand words in length, for 
Every article is skilfully condensed. 


The more you know about the Bible the 


Frankness in Religion 
By Robert J. Hutcheon 


“Takes into account reason and emotion, logic, love and 
moral enthusiasm, individual self-assertion and the col- 
lective and continuous life of the group and asserts that 
religion is the product of humanity ‘so conceived.” 

—Christian Century. Price $2.50 


METHODS OF PRIVATE RELIGIOUS LIVING 


By HENRY N. WIEMAN, Author of 


Moral Adventure 

By Burnett Hillman Streeter 

“The Ethics of Sex have seldom been more boldly or 
more wisely handled.”—The Spectator, 


Reprinted from his larger book “Adventure.” 
Price $1.25 


“The Wrestle of Religion With Truth” 
Divers tests have demonstrated that their use produces definite observable improvements in poise and power. 
have sometimes shown themselves helpful to a startling degree. i 


They 
January Religious Book a Month Selection. 


Price $1.75 
Morality in the Making 
By Roy E. Whitney 
Closes with a formulation of fifty-eight principles re- 
lating to ‘the natural laws of morality.” 
“Decidedly interesting in its analyses.’’—Congregation- 
alist. “09 Price $1.50 


VICTIM AND VICTOR 28, JOHN RATHBONE OLIVER, Author of “Fear” 


“Not only a grippingly interesting story but also an illuminating study of the disturbing subject of psychasthenia.” 


The Psychology of Religious Awakening 
By Elmer T. Clark, S.T.D., L.L.D. 


The only work in twenty-five years to apply sufficiently 
large masses of statistical data to form sound inferences 
concerning how young men and women are reacting to 
the conversion experience today. Price $2.50 


—Buffalo Times. Price 


Great Men and Movements in Israel 

By Professor Rudolf Kittel 

Israel’s development is presented from the human side 
in what is practically a series of character sketches. Its 
central idea is that history is made by its heroes. its 
leading minds. Probable price $3.50 


$2.50 


FACING LIFE By W. H. P. FAUNCE, President of Brown University 


“Packed with sound sense, literary merit and understanding of student problems.’’—The Intercollegian. 


Price $2.00 


At your bookstore or from 
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Chicago Boston 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Atlanta 


NEW YORK CITY 


Dallas San Francisco 
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seeks to unfold for him the rich treasures of Scripture; 
he writes for edification as well as for enlightenment, to 
give ‘‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Jesus Christ.’’ For preachers, as well as 
for Sunday School teachers and Christian laymen 
generally, we venture to predict that this Commentary 
will,'in due time, take the place of Matthew Henry’s, 


“The Making of the Christian Mind, by Gaius 
Glenn Atkins, D.D., Professor of Homiletics, Auburn 
Theological Seminary. 336 pp. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.00. An outline of the development of Christian 
thought, as influenced by the creative mind of Christ, 
contact with Greek and Roman religions (especially 
the mystery religions) and as affected by the general 
development of European civilization. It not only 
traces the progress of Christian thinking, it interprets 
it and shows that beliefs which have grown out of 
experience and have met the test of practice abide, in 
one form or another, in the life of the Church today. 
It describes the rise of the Great Creeds; the institu- 
tionalizing of Christian fellowship into an imperial 
organization; how the Christian mind became the 
religious mind of society; the development of mysti- 
cism, sacramentarianism and monasticism; how the 
Christian mind achieved liberty, at least in a measure 
in its protest against authoritarianism. In our day, 
the author holds, the Christian mind has become 
humanitarian. ‘This re-discovery of the mind of 
Jesus Christ,’’ Dr. Atkins says, ‘“‘will furnish the road 
back into the spiritual realities, back to God, back to 
the everlasting reality of religion, and back to Chris- 
tianity as the supreme revelation of the everlasting 
reality of religion.’’ The book lives up to its sub-title 
““X Contour History of Christianity’’: it paints the high 
peaks of Christian thought against the sky-line of 
twenty centuries, and vivid, even brilliant, is the 
picture! 


Bible Messages for the Modern Mind, by S. 
Earl Childers, D.D., Professor in the Eugene (Ore.) 
Bible University. 235 pp. Standard. $1.50. A series 
of sermons on the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion as the author views them. They are based 
upon the belief that what the modern mind needs is a 
rational Biblical exposition of the ‘‘old truths that made 
the faith of our fathers such a real and glorious element 
in our lives.” The addresses deal with the Trinity, the 
Bible, the Church, and certain ‘‘troublesome questions” 
regarding the Bible and ‘evolution, the Bible and 
science, whether or not morality alone saves, and 
immortality. A powerful presentation of fundamental 
religious teachings as the fathers viewed them. 


Feathers on the Moor, by Archibald Alexander, 
D.D. 220 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. The 
author is minister of the St. John’s Wood Presbyterian 
Church, London, England. Forty-two brief exposi- 
tions, each of a great Bible text. The general treat- 
ment is as happy and suggestive as the title, “‘Feathers 
on the Moor,” taken from Browning. On the bleak 
moor, the poet found an eagle’s feather: ‘‘as we cross 
the moor of life, it is our good fortune, now and then,” 
Dr. Alexander says, “to have gleams of inspiration 
light upon us that send us onward with uplifted head.” 
The freshness, charm and variety of these messages 
will enhearten and bless every reader. Incidentally, 
preachers will find suggestions for worth-while sermons 
on almost every page. 


Themes for Vital Preaching, compiled and 
edited by Rev. Carl Betz and Rev. Paul Krutzky. 
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245 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 100 outlines and 
500 texts and themes, together with suggested Scripture 
lessons, for the Sundays and special days of the Church 
Year. Plain, practical and edifying. 


Finding a Religion to Live By, by Charles Emerson 
Burton, D.D. 101 pp. Pilgrim Press. $1.00. This 
little book is designed for class study as well as for 
personal reading. It actually will help one to find a 
religion to live by, if its suggestions as to getting 
acquainted with God, sensing spiritual realities, 
accepting moral responsibility, facing spiritual failure, 
discovering God’s heart on Calvary, finding new con- 
fidence in prayer, and transforming life through wor- 
ship, are followed. It meets the needs of earnest 
persons puzzled about questions of belief and conduct, 
and seeking 2 religion to live by. 


Prayer, by Nancy A. Allen. 127 pp. Revell. $1.00. 
Forty-two inductive Bible studies on prayer; its mean- 
ing, why men pray, how to pray, for what to pray, 
when to pray, prayer and work, prayer and the Chris- 
tian warfare, and the practice of prayer. This little 
manual gives guidance in the practice of prayer, and 
treats helpfully of the nature of prayer. 


The Wisdom of Jesus Ben Sira, by Arthur F. 
Taylor, M.A. 238 pp. Doubleday, Doran. $2.00. 
These Meditations in Ecclesiasticus reveal the ripened 
wisdom, the common sense, and the deep religious 
insight of Jesus Ben Sira. The Meditations should 
prove of special value to all who use the new Lection- 
ary of the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of 
England, which includes fifty lessons from Ecclesias- 
ticus. Mr. Taylor’s sixty-four expositions disclose 
some of the finest spiritual values in a book. He illus- 
trates freely by apt quotations from great writers. Some 
of his topics are: the discipline of life, the folly of impa- 
tience, the limit of metaphysics, religious self-com- 
placency, the ministry of little things, the harvest of 
memory, blame not God for your sins, take advice, 
decide for yourself. 


Modern Religious Dramas, edited by Fred East- 
man, Professor of Religious Literature and Drama in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 326 pp. Holt. $3.00. 
A valuable and practical book for all interested in the 
production of religious dramas. The author defines a 
religious drama as one “‘which has a religious effect upon 
an audience; that is, it sends the audience away exalted 
in spirit, deepened in its sense of fellowship with God 
and man, enriched in its understanding of the spiritual 
forces which struggle in men’s souls.” Out of more 
than two hundred modern plays and pageants which 
he considered for this volume, the editor selected the 
following twelve plays and two pageants: The Neigh- 
bors, Zona Gale; Confessional, Wilde; What Men Live 
By, Church; The Valiant, Hall and Middlemas; Bread, 
Eastman; The Deathless World, Tompkins; El Cristo, 
Larkin; Dust of the Road, Goodman; The Color Line, 
MacNair; The Golden Rule in Courtship, Cook; 
Modern Magic, Brown; The Christmas Pageant of the 
Holy Grail, Bowie; America’s Unfinished Battles, 
Eastman. Directions for staging, costuming, and 
stage “business,” are given. A list of manuals, refer- 
ence books, and collections of religious dramas is 
appended. 


An Anthology of Recent Philosophy, compiled 
by Daniel S. Robinson, Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, 
Miami University. 674 pp. Crowell. $4.00. This 
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ROM cover to cover each vol- 

ume in the complete set of 
BEST SERMONS offers real in- 
spiration to the preacher and lay- 
man. Dr. Newton’s annual choice of 
the most vital sermons of the year 
presents an illuminating survey of 
the religious field. Widely different 
creeds are represented. The variety 
of subjects cover big issues in the 
religious life of our age. Here is 
real, first-hand dealing with basic 
realities. 


Prices Greatly Reduced 


Formerly $2.50 each or $10.00 a set, The 
Pilgrim Press now sends you the complete 
set of four BEST SERMONS for $4.50. 
Single volumes — $1.25. The postage is 
prepaid. 
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opportunity to effect a substantial 

saving on these vitally interesting 
volumes. 
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book is designed primarily for use by college students. 


It gives selections from the leading philosophical sys- 
tems of the last forty years. It will be found of great 
value also by the general reader who wishes to get a 
working knowledge of the subject. Dr. Robinson’s 
method is to give selections typical of each of these 
philosophical systems, together with an analysis, sug- 
gestions and questions. Brief biographical sketches of 
the writers quoted, and a glossary, add to the interest 
and value of the book. Bergson, Croce, Dewey, 
Hocking, James, Lloyd Morgan, Russell, Royce, 
Santayana, Spengler and Whitehead, are among those 
whose teaching is analyzed. The five parts of the book 
deal respectively with the nature and value of Phil- 
osophy: idealism, realism, pragmatism, and other 
types of Philosophy. The latter includes Vitalismt 
versus Mechanism; Agnosticism, Scepticism. and 
Positivism; Nietzsche and Spengler; and The New 
Scholasticism and its Contributions to Modern 
Thought. 2 

The Philosophy of Religion, by Edward E. 
Richardson, Ph.D., Professor of Mental and Moral 
Philosophy, George Washington University. 148 pp. 
Judson. $1.50. The author maintains (and rightly, 
of course) that there are significant points of contact 
between philosophy and religion: ‘‘both are rational, 
both consider the most profound aspects of life, and 
both are grounded in the nature of the very being of 
man.’ He discusses ably the finality of Christianity; 
points in which all non-Christian religions fail; the 
philosophy of the Trinity; philosophical principles of 
different religions; philosophy of the Bible; how 
philosophers have thought of God; freedom and author- 
ity in religion. While the treatment is popular, behind 
it is competent scholarship in both philosophy and 
theology. It is an able exposition of Christianity, 
viewed from the standpoint of philosophy, and main- 
tains that ‘‘viewed in its entirety, Christianity meets 
in.a perfect way every requirement of rational reflective 


_ thought and the most exacting demands of ethics, and 


at the same time satisfies every proper longing of the 
heart.” 


Motives of Men, by George A. Coe, Ph.D. 265 pp. 
Seribners. $2.25. An examination of civilization “to 
determine its quality, its motivation, and its trend.” 
If this generation is getting what it wants, is it efficient? 
Is it really making progress? Is it actuated to any great 
extent, or in a much higher degree, than the previous 
generation? Are we on the road to greater freedom 
and progress? Professor Coe says that the present age 
is one of disillusionment, due to the war and to a 
scientific interpretation of the world and of man, 
which seems to lower his dignity and lessen his self- 
respect. In industry, the profit-motive degrades both 
the employer and the employed. As to the churches, 
none of them are definitely committed institutionally 
to the “extirpation of the causes that degrade man in 
his own eyes.” Yet this disillusionment “‘is itself 
illusory;” it is not justified either by science or by 
general experience. Both employer and worker assert, 
as Whiting Williams says, ‘‘that through our work 
+ ++. We may hope to become a person, meaningful 
and valuable, aye, indispensable, to others.” Still, 
our capacities are in bondage and need to be released. 
This can be done through co-operative thinking, which 
implies more than a friendly adjustment of conflicting 
present interests; we must be released from our self- 
bound selves by the intellectual love of one another. 
We must repent. We must save our lives, in the 
Christian way, by losing them. Thus Coe ends, on a 
note of optimism, a discussion of the motives of men 
which he began apparently in a mood of pessimism. 
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The Changing Family, by George Walter Fiske, 
D.D., Professor of Religious Education, Graduate 
School of Theology, Oberlin. 324 pp. Harpers. $2.25. 
This is a timely and needed inquiry into the changing 
characteristics, status, and outlook for permanence 
of the American family. As the author himself de- 
scribes.the volume, it includes both “‘sociological analysis 
and a constructive interpretation of religion for the 
changing family.” He answers such questions as: 
What happened to the old-time home; whose is the 
child—the school’s or the parents’; home tyranny, 
anarchy, or democracy; is there a modern family 
Bible? He discusses the city home’s struggle for sur- 
vival, the new status of woman and its consequences, 
the modern child’s own social problems, the religious 
problem of youth today, our attitude toward our 
children, home co-operation with the church, and 
rebuilding the temple of home religion. He pours 
scorn upon the “companionate” marriage, calling it 
“only a euphemism for trial marriage and race suicide.” 
He believes in our obligation to maintain a home, and 
holds that the best guarantee for the permanence and 
happiness of family life lies in family religion. Edu- 
cators, ministers, young people looking forward to 
establishing a home, federations of women’s clubs, 
and all interested in the maintenance of a high type of 
American family life, would do well to study this 
significant and illuminating book. 


Some Good Stories for the Sunday School 
Library 
A Youth Goes Forth, by Parker Hord. 


Revell. $2.00. 
David’s career. 


303 pp. 
A dramatic, colorful story of King 


Royton Manor, by Caroline Atwater Mason. 
302 pp. Revell. $2.00. If you like Deborah Duane, 
enjoying every privilege and opportunity that can fall 
to a young girl, found yourself married to a man of the 
world, having no sympathy with your ideals of home 
life, where love reigned supreme, what would you do? 
This is the plot of this fascinating and compelling story. 


Pamela’s Teddy Bears, by Mrs. H. C. Cradock. 
Illustrations. 185 pp. Nelson. $1.00. The diverting 
story of eight-year-old Pamela’s Teddy Bears, as she 
played the game of “‘Let’s pretend” with them. 


Tangletrees, by Lillie Le Pla. Illustrations. 197 
pp. Nelson. $1.00. A story of what happened to 
eleven-year-old Christa when she was sent from the 
orphanage to Tangletrees, a queer house standing in 
the middle of a beech wood, with no front yard at all. 
It was a house of mystery, and this is the story of 
Christa’s queer experiences there. 


Baby Hippo’s Jungle Journey, by Frances Joyce 
Farnsworth. 102 pp. Illustrations. Abingdon. $1.00. 
Charming stories of a dozen or more strange animals 
besides Baby Hippo, all entertaining as well as in- 
formative. 


Dick Byrd, Air Explorer, by Fitzhugh Green. 
267 pp. Illustrations. Putnam. $1.75. This is a 
book for boys, but we venture the prediction that 
grown-up boys will also read it. It is the story of one 
of the bravest, most modest, and most competent 
American fliers and explorers. It traces his life from 
the time when at twelve years of age, he went round 
the world alone, to his training at Annapolis and his 
four years on a battleship, down to his trans-Atlantic 
and North Pole flights. A thrilling story of a prave 
man of high character and achievements. 
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The | 
Preacher’s Battleground 


calls for the finest equipment. This page is an 
armory stocked from the Arsenal of the Skies 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR APRIL 


Breaking the Devil’s Grip—A Telegram From Heaven, Etc. 
Fifteen Great Revival Addresses. Bible Messages, Vol. 1. Regular price, $1.50: Special, 50c, 


The Devil’s Wage or Heaven’s Reward—Pauper and Prince, Etc. 
Fifteen Fine Revival Messages. Bible Messages, Vol. 2. Regular price, $1.50. Special, 50c. 


The Shears of Delilah—Where Do We Go From Here, Ete. 


Fifteen Telling Evangelistic Sermons. Bible Messages, Vol. 5. Regular price, $1.50. Special, 50c. 


Millions Now Living Are Already Dead—Is It B.C. or A.D. In Your 


Soul? 
Fifteen Striking Gospel Sermons. Bible Messages, Vol. 6. Regular price, $1.50. Special, 50c. 


The Days of Noah and Now—Man’s Most Common Excuse, Etc. 
Fifteen Strong Soul-Winning Messages. Bible Messages, Vol. 7. Regular price, $1.50. Spec., 50c. 


The Sins and Signs of the Times—Your Case in Heaven’s Court, Etc. 
Fifteen Outstanding Gospel Sermons. Bible Messages, Vol. 9. Regular price, $1.50. Special, 50c. 


Christ’s Greatest Message to Man—Jonah Aboard and Over- 
board, Etc. 


Fifteen Red Letter Sermons for Morning Service. Vol. 10. Regular price, $1.50. Special, 50c. 


What Are We Here For? Adam and Eve, Etc. 


Fifteen Gripping Gospel Messages. Bible Messages, Vol. 11. Regular price, $1.50. Special, 50c. 


Coronation Messages—New Funeral Sermons For All Occasions 
The Roll of the Immortals—Exchanging the Cross for a Crown, etc. Reg., $1.50. Special, 50c. 


\G=m The above are published in Loose Leaf Style for convenient insertion 

of the reader’s own notes. Prices are for Loose Leaves only. We can 
supply De Luxe Black Levant Grain Flexible Loose Leaf Covers at $1.50 each. 
No orders filled on this offer for less than one dollar. 


a enema Tis-COUpOn NOS =S—— 6. eo. == 


M. E. & B. H. WILLARD, Hoopeston, Illinois. 
Wenclose $o--sees teas , for which send me the numbers checked: 1 2 5 6 7 9 10 11 12 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 


Reviews 


KEEPING LETTERS HUMAN 


A list of “expressions that every correspondent 
might well throw overboard.’ 


According to our records 
Advise 

Along these lines 

And oblige 

As per 

At an early date 

At hand 

At your earliest convenience 
Attached find 

Attached hereto 

Beg 

Same 

By return mail 

Duly noted 

Knclosed please find 
Msteemed favor 

Hand you 

Has come to hand 

In reply, wish to state that 
Permit me to say 

This is to inform you that 
We wish to call your attention to the fact that 
Your letter received 

Yours of recent date to hand, 


The Du Plex Postal Advisor, 


The Methodist Bureau of Architecture has been 
awarded first place in the first Annual Christian 
Herald Church Architecture Contest for the best 
church plant erected during the past four years. 
Thirty-eight churches from twenty different states 
were entered in the contest, of which the judges 
were Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, of Boston, Profes- 
sor Joseph Hudnut, of the department of architec- 
ture of Columbia University, and A, F. Wickes, 
A,1.A., of Indianapolis. The prize of $1000, one- 
half of which was given to the architects and one- 
half to the church, was awarded for the new 
Methodist Mpiscopal Church at Trainer, Pa. 


— Zion's Herald. 


BIBLE PREACHERS 


T hear some preaching, I read volumes of sermons 
now and then, and every week I read the topics and 
their sermons which ministers announce in the 
newspapers. From these sources I’get the impres- 


sion that there is comparatively little of what we 
call expository preaching being done these days. 
There is much topical preaching and it is not al- 
ways closely related to the Bible. This impres- 
sion is borne out by the fact that there is such a 
lamentable ignorance of the Bible on the part of 
many people. 


It has been frequently noted that the most 
popular hour on the Montreat program every year 
is the Bible hour. O'ne hour on the program every 
day during the season is set apart for Bible study. 
The best Bible teachers that can be found are in- 
vited to fill this hour. As a rule these teachers 
adopt the expository method and unfold the mean- 
ing of the Scripture and apply it to the hearts of the 
hearers. 


The people rejoice in this kind of Bible teaching 
or preaching. They often ask why our regular 
pastors do not do more of that kind of preaching or 
teaching. I think I know why. It takes more time 
for preparation than the average pastor has to give. 
Not only so, but in a sense, it is the most difficult 
kind of preaching to do. It is so easy to drift into 
the habit of making some commonplace comments 
on verse after verse, without gripping the great, 
salient teachings of the passage and driving them 
home to the hearts of the hearers. 


“Preach the word,”’ That is the minister’s com- 
mission. It is a large commission. If he will 
do it he will never run dry in his preaching. The 
Word is inexhaustible. The people are hungering 
for the Word.— Waller L. Lingle, in The Presby- 
lerian of the South. 


HYMNS AND THEIR SETTING 


Dr. Milton 8S. Littlefield, president of the Hymn 
Society, has announced the offer of a prize of one 
hundred dollars for the best hymn “written in the 
spirit and voicing the purpose of the missionary 
enterprise of today,”’ submitted to the society by 
February 1, 1929. When the winning hymn words 
have been selected, a similar prize will be offered 
for the best; musical setting. The judges of the 
contest are Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, secretary of the 
International Missionary Council, and secretary of 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North Ameri- 
ca; Dr. Henry H. Meyer, editor of the Sunday 
school publications of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; and Dr, Benjamin L. Winchester, head of 
the Department of Religious Education of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. All inquiries are to be submitted to Dr. 
Franklin A. Gaylord, 47 Englewood Avenue, 
Englewood, N. J.— Haxchange. 
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The Church School 
wee Hymnal for Youth 


Sor Youth 


Has Won Immediate 
Recognition and Approval 


C~9 


A Forward Step in the Field of Graded 
Worship in the Church School 


Some Spontaneous Reactions 


A Book of High Order 

“T have gone through the collection and have enjoyed doing so. At present we are well 
provided with hymn books for our various purposes, books of a high order such as this, but in 
an organization like ours we are likely to need new books at any time, and I shall keep this one 
particularly in mind.’’—Robert Freeman, Pasadena, California. 


An Ideal Realized 

“TT has been a genuine pleasure and a great satisfaction to examine The Church School 
Hymnal for Youth. It is one thing to dream of an ideal Hymnal for use in the Church School, 
but quite another to have it fulfitied. 

“The book is so rich in seasonal hymns of a wide variety which always make an ap real to 
the religious feeling of mankind, that I feel sure that our problem of selecting the proper loaner 
each Sunday during the year is solved.”’—John K. Borneman, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


A Great Improvement 

“I believe it is one of the best books extant today, and I hope we may be able to introduce 
it into our churches and schools. It is a great improvement on much that has been pushed on 
the public in recent years.””—Joseph Lyons Ewing, D.D., Rahway, N. J. 


A Splendid Work 
“Allow me to say that of several books we considered this one as the best, and I congratu- 
late you on having gotten out such a splendid work.”— H, C. Gibson, Supt., Dubuque, Towa, 


An Instant Hit 

“A certain Director of Religious Education was in search of a hymnal for his young people's 
department. I let him have access to my cop and he and his constituency were so pleased 
with your new hymnal that his church tamed lately placed an order for one hundred copies 
through your local depository.’’—A bbott Book, St. Louis, Mo, 


Orchestration of Church School Hymnal for Youth 


First Violin and C. Melody Saxophone (1 book) 
First and Second Cornets (1 book) 

Bass and Bb Baritone Saxophone (1 neoe| 
Second Violin Trombone Cello — Clarinet 
Eb Alto Saxophone Bb Tenor Saxophone 


Bound in cloth, $2.00 each, postpaid. 
Entire set of nine books, $16.00, postpaid. 


Hymnal Department 


Presbyterian Board of Christian Education 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NASHVILLE SAN FRANCISCO 
1319 Walnut Stroot 216 S. Wabash Avenue 711 Church Stroot 254 MeAlllator Stroot 
NEW YORK ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
166 Fifth Avenuo 914 Pino Street Granite Bullding 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertiners 


The Cover Picture 


Through the generosity of Mr. Elbert M. 
Conover, Director of the Bureau of Architecture 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Expositor 
was presented with a photograph of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Trainor, Pennsylvania, 
which was, awarded first prize in the Christian 
Herald contest for the best church erected during 
the last four years. There were forty entries in 
the contest from twenty*states. The jury award- 
ing the prize consisted of Dr. Ralph Adams 


Cram, Architect, Prof. Joseph Hudnut of Colum- 
bia University, and Mr. A. F. Wicks, Chief Archi- 
tect of the Christian Church. Unfortunately: 
the photograph of the entire building did not 
adapt itself for use on the Expositor cover, but: 
a rear portion of the wall of the auditorium itself,; 
the unique belfry and the entrance to the Educa- 
tional building, showing. A moments study of 
the ground plan below will suffice to indicate the 
effective and complete layout of the prize plant. 


Ground Plan—M. E. Church, Trainor, Penn. 


The Authority in Christianity 


There can be no doubt that the supreme 
question in religion is that of authority. Reference 
was made in a recent number of The Expository 
Times to the somewhat inconclusive discussions 
on the point at a Conference of Congre- 
gationalists at Oxford. No one seemed to be clear 
as to where the seat of authority in religion lies. 
An altogether different attitude, however, is 
adopted by a writer in the Congregational 
Quarterly. Dr. B. L. Woolf, of whom more will be 
heard, has contributed an article of exceptional 
interest and value, which he entitles ‘“‘The Author- 
ity of the Risen Lord.’’ That is a proper descrip- 
tion, but the article covers a great deal of impor- 
tant ground and is worth summarizing. 

He begins with the earthly ministry of Jesus, 


and makes his point at once. However great and 
wonderful Jesus was as a teacher or as a character, 
that is not sufficient to account for Christian 
experience. It is clear that what the Gospels give 
us is only a beginning, ‘“‘what Jesus began to do 
and to teach.’”’ Two facts may be cited to prove 
this. One is that the most important parts of the 
New Testament were written prior to the Gospels. 
Indeed, it was largely in the light of the former 
that the latter were written at all. This means 
that much vital Christian experience took place 
after the Crucifixion. The second is that the vital 
change of atmosphere when one passes from the 
Gospels to the Acts can be explained only by a 
valid enrichment of a legitimate experience. In 
other words, the Christian faith depends directly 
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holders of 
course—but 
who else? 
What are 
you doing to 
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scope of your 
work —to 


enlarge the 
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Rev. Kyle Bul- 
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tinuous service 
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sphere of 


your influence? 


Give the Man Who Passes Your Church 


an Invitation to Come In 


Your church is a spir- 
itual force in your com- 
munity. Whom does it 


Advertising is merely 
the repetition of a mes- 
sage that you would give 
by word of mouth if you 
could. But time does not 
permit, nor opportunity 
give occasion to talk to 


all whom you would 
reach. 
Advertise! And use 


this economical, practi- 
cal, dignified means of 
carrying your message 
to those who pass your 
church. 


A bulletin will not 
only serve to startle the 


your many church acti- 
vities stimulate 
terest among your mem- 
bers as well as outsiders 
—and arouse the pride 
of your parish and the 
interest of the public in 
your church as a live 
and going concern. 
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Bulletin, 
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with full 
letter and 
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‘STEEL SIGN'SECTIONS FOR 


OTHER WINTERS DELUXE 


This is 1929—and the 
man who would build 
must use 1929 methods. 
Advertise! 

Winters latest imbroved 


BIRCH WOOD. . 
Compartment | leiler caSe 


RO SIRE MOC. 


THREE. INCH. 


AND THO. INCH LETTERS” 


Our Prices Include 
Full Letter and 
Numeral 
Equipment 

A most desirable 
feature of Winters’ Bul- 
letins is the easy letter- 
ing system used—‘‘as 
easy to put on and take 
off as your hat on a 
hook.” 

Letters and sign pan- 
el sold separately to 
those who wish to 
@ build their own cabinet. 
Write for information. 
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| H. E. Winters Specialty Co., 
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numeral 
equipment, 
costs only $59! Why 
not find out about it? 


Established 1900 
204 Pershing Ave., 
Davenport, Iowa 
Please send me your free illustrated catalogue and 
full information about Winters’ DeLuxe Church 
Bulletins. 
Send me details about steel sign section and litho- 
graphed letters offered separately. 
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but only partly, upon the Gospel records. 

It is true, and must be emphasized, that the 
Gospel records are necessary. The distinction 
often drawn between the “Jesus of History’’ and 
the ‘‘Christ of Experience’’ is gravely misleading. 
The “Universal Christ’’ is nothing when divorced 
from Jesus of Nazareth. Faith cannot come to 
its fullness or certainty unless it is firmly rooted in 
the Jesus of the Gospels. But it cannot be left 
there. It is notable that the Apostles seldom 
invoked the memory of Jesus. They did not 
deify it. It was important to keep the memory 
sacred, but the memory was not the dominant 
factor in the authority of Jesus after the Cruci- 
fixion. 

After that crisis we find that Jesus is worshipped 
as Lord. The influence He exercises is not that of 
a memory personified and revered. There is little 
turning of the eyes to the wonderful days in Galilee. 
What we find is that the Apostles all believe 
themselves to be in relation with a living Lord. 
And there is little difference between this relation 
and their relation to God. What they knew of 
God was what they found in Jesus. And apart 
from Him and His message they had little or 
nothing to say about God. That is to say, the 
authority the living Lord exercised was identical 
with that of God. It was Divine authority. 


This raises three questions which the writer 
proceeds to answer. The first is: On what grounds 
was such authority ascribed to Him? The answer 
lies in two facts—the Resurrection of Christ and 
Pentecost. On the one hand, the authority of 
Jesus was founded upon His immediate influence 
upon individuals and upon the society of believers. 
And on the other hand, this was made possible by 
the gift of the Spirit, which was an experience of 
power, life, and personal communion with the 
living Lord. And so the authority of Jesus rested 
on the immediate personal experience of a contact 
of soul with soul, accompanied by ethical and 
spiritual renewal of a unique type. 


The second question is: On what grounds is 
such authority to be ascribed to Jesus today? 
That authority is only to be found in the inmost 
experience of a believing soul. The writer proceeds 
to consider what this experience is. It is a sense 
of impact, in which things take place in our life, 
an ethical redemption, a renewal spiritually and 
morally. And then there is also an inflow of 
power. And finally there is the clear identification 
of this inward Master with the Jesus whose words 
and deeds are recorded in the Gospels. Thus the 
voice of the historical record, the inner sanctions 
of the ethical and religious self, and the immediate 
influence of the risen Lord unite into one authority 
with a power and an urgency of the highest con- 
ceivable order. 

The third question is briefly dealt with: In 
what way is Jesus the ultimate spiritual authority? 
How does this authority express itself? The writer 
warns us against the attempt to stereotype this 
authority as an institution or a tradition, and 
makes a plea for freedom. The one sure thing is 
that in religion Jesus is Master. He is ever new 
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life. Such is the conclusion of a really notable 
essay. The answer it gives to the question so 


. often raised, and so feebly answered, at the Oxford 


Congress is surely the one sufficient answer. It is 
definite, and that is what we ask. And it is satis- 
fying. It is a present, living, actual authority. 
It is the only authority we can recognize’at present 
and as sufficient. It is sufficient because_it is the 
one authority to which we bow, that of God. 
—Exzpository Times. 


Folding Partitions 

(Continued from page 775) 
twelve doors constitute the partition. The 
entire opening between the auditorium and 
the Sunday School section is closed by the 
twelve partition doors. The weight of the 
doors is carried on ball-bearing wheels 
operating in the steel track set into the 
floor.’ The upper part of the doors is guided 
in a wood-lined steel track overhead. The 
track is completely cased-in and is not 
visible. 

The art glass in the folding partition doors 
is of the same design as the art glass in the 
church windows and when the partition is 
closed (which is normal), it harmonizes with 
the remaining part of the building. 


_ Preparing the Foundation 
(Continued from.page 764) 

profession, and may even resent what they 
may consider intrusion on his part, but 
when an architect has chosen church archi- 
tecture for his life’s work, should he not be 
expected to do everything in his power to 
promote better church building even though 
at first glance it may seem outside his 
province? The dangers involved in such a 
discussion are great and may account for 
the fact that few have dared approach the 
subject from this direction. But the writer 
having been fortunate enough to act as 
Architect for a large number of churches 
and having learned things which would be 
of great value to other churches contem- 
plating building has resolved to set them 
forth as best he may, in the hope that they 
may prove a help to someone. 

A congregation intending to build should 
consider the problem in hand not from the 
standpoint of a building enterprise involv- 
ing a certain quantity of stone, brick and 
timber to be paid for at the lowest price ob- 
tainable but as the symbolic House of God, 
and the outward evidence of their faith. 
Failure to realize the true significance of a 
church building has caused more disappoint- 
ment than any other cause. 
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MID-WEEK SERVICE 


Rev. Edmund E. Prescott, $1.25 


Practical Plans, Easily Followed 


for 


Mid-Week Programs Community Nights 
Great Hymns of the Church Songs for Community Night 
Favorite Bible Selections Questions for Discussion 


Great Prayers of the Bible : 
Great Chapters of the Bible Church Forum (Questions for 


Great Prophets of the Bible Discussion) 

Great Portraits of Jesus Prosperity Due to Christian Living 

Builders of the Church Blessings of the Christian Home 
Fellowship of Christian People 


: Should Christians Tithe 
Church Nights Thou Shalt Love Thy Neighbor 


Installation of Church Officials Is the United States a Christian Nation? 
Young People’s Night Would Jesus Own a Bank 
Patriotic Night (Other questions covering the range of 
Family Night human experience) 
Old Folks’ Night 4 
Father and Son Night Bible Study 
Church Reception Night Birth and Infancy of Jesus 
Sunday School Installation Night Baptism and Temptation 
Brotherhood Night His First Public Works 
; Women’s Night Signs of Opposition 
: Boys’ and Girls’ Night Training the Disciples 
Missionary Night Gospel of the Kingdom 
Stereopticon Lectures Great Discourses of Jesus 


Pastors who plan and conduct programs, such as are outlined in this book, 
can add new life and compelling interest to their programs through the pur- 
chase and study of this most usable, practical, and helpful book. The titles 
and topics named above are only a small portion of the plans found in this new 
book for the minister’s study. Get it, read it, and use it, to your own satisfac- 
tion and the progress of the spiritual work of your community. 


Order now, so you will have the book for your lenten programs. 


F. M. Barton Company, Publishers, Inc. 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Inclosed you will find $1.25 for my copy of New Mid-week Service by Prescott 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Very few laymen and surprisingly few of 
the clergy have stopped to consider what a 
church building really stands for and what 
its purpose really is. If the right of a congre- 
gagation to build any sort of a church 
building that they desire was questioned, 
they would be outraged and would say that 
it was no one else’s business, and that they 
would build what, when and where they 
chose. Yet this very disregard for others 
and lack of recognition of the fact that 
each church erected exerts its influence on 
the community has weakened the power 
for good that the church, as a whole, might 
otherwise have had without one dollar’s 
extra expense. When we consider that more 
churches are viewed from the outside than 
from the in, and that the activity and faith 
of the congregation is apt to be judged from 
external appearances, we begin to realize 
that maybe after all, it is our duty to 
others to’ have the exterior of the building 
carry a message that will be unmistakable. 


There are but few churches used more 
than two hours out of the whole week for 
preaching, and these sermons, fine as they 
may be, are only heard by the congregations 
within their doors. But every church build- 
ing is visible to the outsider through every 
daylight hour. Can it be denied that if all 
our churches showed from the exterior, 
signs of genuine activity within, were built 
to create religious thought in the beholder 
and had certain characteristics that marked 
them unquestionably: as being the House 
of God, that the Church as a whole would 
not be greatly benefited? In this materialis- 
tic age we admire Success, we despise failure 
or apparent failure. Our great businesses 
are built by national advertising and spend 
millions of dollars yearly for bill-boards 
and other forms of street display. Would 
not the advertising value of hundreds of 
beautiful churches, well kept up, and 
harmonious in style, do more to help the 
cause of Christianity than anything else we 
could do? Would it not be interpreted by 
the outside as a sign of strength and unity 
within? Would we not be attracted by an 
organization that showed such signs of 
strength, faith and purpose? Might we not 
cease to be outsiders? Who has walked up 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, and not been 
inspired by the sight of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, with its spires pointing heavenward, 
calm and permanent in a changing city of 
restless haste. It matters not whether one 
be Catholic or Protestant, one cannot look 
at this building without thinking of the 
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Church and so of God. One does not’ have 


to enter the doors to feel the message, 
unless by chance, he is one of those un- 
fortunates totally devoid of imagination, 
to whom sentiment means nothing but silly 
superstition. Such men cannot be helped 
no matter what we do, for religion itself is 
largely a matter of faith, feeling and senti- 
ment. 


We cannot analyze our beliefs in the 
chemical laboratory, or examine our souls 
under the microscope. The idealistic as 
opposed to the materialistic is the basis of 
everything religious. When we build we 
should remember that the idealistic is what 
is sought. It is the very essence of the 
problem, without which failure is certain, 
and although the materialistic is abso- 
lutely necessary in any building enter- 
prise, it can be made to subordinate itself to 
the idealistic without difficulty. 


The average building committee prides 
itself upon being practical business men and 
usually attack the new duties with a 
thoroughness and determination that is 
commendable, but they are almost always 
impractical in the extreme, because they 
try to solve an idealistic problem, with 
which they are only partially familiar, 
using the same business methods that they 
use in every-day life, and by so doing un- 
wittingly violate almost every business 
principle. These statements will outrage 
many sincere, hard-working committee 
members but if. the reader will follow 
this discussion to the end, with an 
open mind, we will endeavor to show him 
that it was not made without due thought. 


Let us consider a few of the preliminary 
steps that are almost invariably taken by 
congregations intending to build and see 
if they will stand the test of business prac- 
ticality. 


Many churches start a building fund and 
commence to accumulate money and even 
have building campaigns to raise stated 
amounts, without the slightest idea how 
much money will be really needed. Is this 
practical or business-like? These same 
committee men in the conduct of their 
own business would not think of under- 
taking a program of expansion, until the 
problem had been studied by experts and 
the requirements definitely fixed. Is it 
practical or business-like to expect people 
to donate money unless they know just 
what their money will buy? 
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de EXPOSITOR’S 
MINISTERS ANNUAL 


A Large Volume of 52 Comprehensive Chapters 


For Each Week in the Year --- Covering a Pastor’s Needs 
for Service and School Suggestions 


ee 


All Service Suggestions have been written exclusively for the ANNUAL 
by ministers notably successful in the department for which they have 
written. The EXPOSITOR, because of its close contact with ministers 
the world over, believes itself in position to choose its writers wisely. 


The ANNUAL will attest to that belief. 


oer 


This volume will make a most acceptable and usable gift to any minister. 
Books are sent out in the order in which subscriptions are received. 


You can order this volume through your Religious Book Store, or through your Denominational 
Publishing House 


Read the First Testimonial 


November 10, 1928. 
Dear Brother Ramsey: 


Greetings in Him. I just received the Expositor’s Annual (1929) and am really amazed at the good 
material found between its covers. The subjects are excellent, and the arrangement, themes and texts 
and discussions and teachings of lessons is something marvelous, I just sat down, and really felt right at 
home with what I considered an old companion. 


Reading the various subjects is just like holding a conversation with someone, and I must say that I 
am really wrapped up in the volume. 


I want to heartily congratulate you, and I know that the future volumes will be even a greater success 
than this one, although it doesn’t seem possible to improve on it. 


REV. CHARLES A. HELLER, 249 Greenbush Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, Inc. 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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There are certain well-known rules for 
raising money for church purposes that 
should not be disregarded, but very often 
are. Briefly, they are as follows: First of all 
study the requirements. It will be necessary 
to have the services of a competent archi- 
tect thoroughly familiar with all branches 
of church planning before this can be done 
intelligently. Then find what the cost of 
the minimum requirements will be. It is 
folly to try to make a building fit a pre- 
determined sum of money, unless that sum 
is sufficient to cover the minimum require- 
ments. See that the congregation is 
thoroughly familiar with the proposed 
developments and let them know the 
reasons why various decisions were made. 
’ This will give them confidence in their 
committee and show them the desirability 
of the project. People usually can pay for 
anything that they really want, and the 
surest way to make people want anything 
is to prove to them what they need and 
then show them just how to get it. The 
congregation should also be made to realize, 
that building a church is a holy work, not 
undertaken for their own benefit, but for 
the extension of God’s Kingdon and to 
help others. When people consider them- 
selves only, most of them will put up with 
disadvantages rather than spend the money 
necessary to improve their building, but if 
they can be made to feel that they will not 
only be more comfortable, but that they will 
also be doing a great service for others, then 
they will gladly help. 


Some will object to the suggestion that an 
architect should be engaged so early, and 
will argue that they know all that is neces- 
sary for these preliminary steps, others will 
suggest that plenty of architects will let 
them have free sketches. They have never 
stopped to consider that the architect is in 
business to make a profit and that he can- 
not give away free sketches, unless he ex- 
pects to gain something worth far more to 
him then his sketches and as such archi- 
tects invariably make many sketches for 
committees, that do not engage them, it 
stands to reason that they must receive 
enough from those that do engage them, to 
reimburse themselves for the work that 
they have given away to others. Otherwise, 
such architects would be working at a loss 
and would soon go out of business. As the 
architect’s fee is more or less standard, he 
can only meet the expense of unproductive 
sketches by giving less service to those that 
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do employ him. When we employ a profes- 
sional man we feel that he shall give us the 
full benefit of his experience and it is not a 
pleasant thought to realize that we our- 
selves are paying for work that he has done 
for others. 


Some disreputable architects even go so 
far in their desire to obtain a commission, 
that they offer to make a-donation to the 
church when their contract is signed. They 
are good salesmen, no doubt, because they 
show a knowledge of human nature for they 
know that cupidity is one of the strongest of 
human traits and that getting something 
for nothing, or getting an apparent bargain, 
has an appeal, too strong for many people 
to resist. But a brick of pure gold has never 
yet been bought for less than its true value. 
Yet many committees are so impractical, 
that they engage such men and base their 
estimates on such sketches. This would 
not be so if they used ordinary business 
judgment and good business methods: 


The foundations on which the success of 
the whole enterprise depends is the thor- 
oughness of the preliminary preparations 
for the work. False steps at this time can 
never be corrected and are responsible for 
most of the failures in church building. It 
is unfortunate that preliminary drawings 
by architects have been called sketches. 
This implies a hastily thrown together pic- 
ture. It is true that many preliminary 
drawings are only sketches but such draw- 
ings are totally worthless, in fact, often 
highly expensive and sometimes dangerous 
to the owner for they have a tendency to 
mislead him. They have no value to any 
one except to the architect for to him they 
represent a means of attracting the owner’s 
atention and possibly obtaining a commis- 
sion. When this has been done their pur- 
pose has been fulfilled. How seldom the 
finished building resembles in any way the 
beautiful picture that first captivated the 
eye of the committee. The bright colors, 
the beautiful clouds, the luxuriant trees 
are not there. Most of the ornamentation 
and decoration of the church building has 
disappeared, and a drab common-place 
church, no better than many others, has 
resulted. And yet these sketches still are 
the most powerful weapon in the hands of 
many architects. 


Preliminary drawings, however, are care- 
fully studied schemes showing the solution 
of the problem and may require several 
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Tp Methodist Church, Lehighton, Pa., 
received a handsome gift, a Page Pipe 
Organ, last Mother’s Day. A loyal son chose 
this as the highest means of honoring his 
mother’s memory. 

The “Lehighton Press” voluntarily made 
this statement about the organ: “In its class 
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it is the finest in the whole valley .. . It is the 
finest piece of workmanship.” 

Page Pipe Organs are built to individual 
requirements—to serve both small and large 
churches with equally superb ability. 


THE PAGE ORGAN COMPANY 
531 North Jackson Street Lima, Ohio 


has its advantages 


STILL The instructor, for example, may proceed at a speed 
which best suits the subject which he is discussing. 


PROJ ECTION He may dwell on any particular illustration as long 


as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for the Bausch 
& Lomb LRM Combined Balopticon. Slides may be 
obtained at a small cost, photographs, pages of a book, 
postcards or the specimen itself will do. 

If a film attachment is used, even film, which is 
available on many subjects, can be used. 


Send for Our Balopticon Booklet 


712 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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months of careful study to produce. Such 
drawings are of great value to the client, for 
from them can be determined, with reason- 
able accuracy, the actual cost of the under- 
taking. They are, in fact, the product 
resulting from the best effort of the archi- 
tect’s brain. When they are completed, 
the problem has been solved from a design 
standpoint. Any one with the necessary 
technical and legal knowledge could carry 
on the work from this point. 


No committee man would think for a 
moment of saving money by weakening or 
cheapening the foundations upon which the 
church rests. Why, then should he consider 
making an apparent small saving that will 
weaken the foundations on which success 
depends? Only because he doesn’t realize 
the facts, and has never gone into the sub- 
ject deeply enough to learn that there is 
much below the surface that he knows not 
of. Of course, such preliminary drawings 
are never made without cost to the owner, 
but why should the owner expect a com- 
plete service of this nature without paying. 
The service will cost him the same at one 
time as at another, but the earlier that it 
is made available to him, the more valuable 
it is bound to be to him. 


The question naturally arises, how shall 
we choose an architect and how can we know 
that he is fitted to serve us properly? We 
shall not attempt to answer these questions 
here — too much is involved. We give 
this advice: select a man who has had ex- 
tended experience in church work, without 
regard to the claims of local architects, 
unless, of course, some local man can qualify 
as an expert, and be sure that the churches 
he has built have been good enough to re- 
ceive favorable comment from those really 
qualified to judge. Such a man will save the 
owner far more than his commission and 
will produce a finished building worthy of 
the purpose for which it was designed. 


Let us, therefore, remember that the 
building of a church is a holy work, and a 
great religious experience from which untold 
good may result. It is a time for the re- 
awakening of religious interest, the strength- 
ening of faith, the building of character and 
it affords an opportunity to benefit man- 
kind. Let us also remember that if ap- 
proached without care it can become one 
of the most disastrous periods in a congrega- 
tion’s life. Dissentions will arise, bitter 
incriminations, jealousies and hatreds, but 
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these unfortunate results can be avoided 
if we try to remember that we cannot mix 
the oil of business with the pure water of 
faith. True they can stand together and 
in the same vessel, but if they are mixed 
they will not quiet down until the two have 
again found their correct levels. 


We must make allowances for others, we 
must be ready to subordinate our own 
opinions. Many disastrous breaks have 
been caused in the ranks of the church by 
individuals perfectly sincere who refused to 
recognize any side of an argument but 
their own and the pity is that both were 
equally sincere and equally convinced that 
unless their own opinion was followed, that 
things would be wrong. How much better 
to work in harmony and avoid conflict? 


When we have finished, the tests of suc- 
cess are not, can we hear the the preacher? 
Are the Sunday School classrooms as fine 
as those in the public schools? Is the 
gymnasium perfect from a technical stand- 
point; but does this building carry a real 
message? When we enter it, do we feel ‘‘The 
Presence?’ And last of all, would a sign 
at the entrance inviting the passers-by to 
Enter, Rest and Pray, seem appropriate or 
out-of-place? 


New Forms 
(Continued from page 778) 

spring out of the soil, using indigenous 
materials. The ascending walls would but- 
tressed be and offset to graduate the lines of 
the whole so that the scheme could climax 
in a soaring fleche stretching into the blue. 

The spirit of it would be like unto that 
style which is called Gothic. The modeling 
and molding of it free as thought and facile 
pencil might depict. I would like to have it 
tell a story, a story that those who under- 
stand might read with ease, and those who 
usually care not might be intrigued to stop, 
ponder and wonder of what this building 
speaks. 


The doors, encrusted with exquisite 
craftsmanship, would always open freely 
to be certain that no straying soul, that 
might be seeking for a moment’s peace 
should miss that moment. And yet, that 
portal should be so devised that no joyless 
levity could gain sudden entrance. Rather 
would it close against mere idle curiosity 
and bid men pause, for I would have them 
made to think that here, at least, for those 
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Daily Vacation Bible School Helps 


The Library of the Bible (Handwork) referring to Bible facts, names, places, etc. Also 15 cards, 
on each of which may be found the answers to these 
questions. Price, 50 cents or 60 cents, postpaid. 


A chart, 10x14 § x 
inches, containing Bible Books Memorizer Card 
an outline sketch i 
BIEL Oaes halves In Full Color. Very Beautiful 
filled with books, 
grouped in classi- 
fied form as_ law, 
history, etc. Pupils 
in classes are ex- 
pected to letter the 
volumes and _ to 
eolor them with 
crayons appropri- 
ately, thereby cre- 
ating their own 
theory. The height 
of the volumes 
varies so as_ to 
assist the eye in 
remembering the 
group to which 
lo U each book belongs. 
The thickness of 
the yolumes is a rough indication of the comparative length 
of the various books. A significant color scheme for the 
books is suggested in a leaflet provided free with each order 
Price, 40 cents per dozen; $3.00 a hundred. 


GAME OF BIBLE LOTTO A representation of a book-case, the books of the Bible 


EXCELLENT FOR AWARD PURPOSES on its shelves in comparative sizes. These are titled, 

Three to fifteen persons may play. Enjoyed by Vaca- numbered and classified under Old and New Testament 
tion Schools. A very pleasing way of imparting Bible headings. They are grouped as history, law, prophecy, 
knowledge. poetry and epistles, with the number in each classification 


Bible facts, incidents, characters and places are called indicated. Size, 4 x 5} inehes. Price, $2.00 a hundred. 


for in the progress of this pleasing and profitable game. Printed in black, $1.00 a hundred. 
The set comprises 12) question cards, size 114 x 2 inches Our Catalog is Replete with Suggestions 
-GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM COMPANY 
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that worshipped there, ’tis hallowed ground. 


Inside the portal I would strive to make 
men catch their breath upon first entering. 
The vault supporting ribs would spring up 
from their base in lines the like of which I 
have not built but which seem now to me, 
to symbolize the all inclusive, ever elusive, 
eternal thought of God. 


The focal point would not be hid in dark- 
ling apse nor screened by obstructing rood. 
Oh, no! ’*Twould emphasize that man had 
been and was now being taught and brought 
to the thought that naught was betwixt him 
and the Hand that holds the wondrous 
galaxies of the universe within their orbits. 


All materials must be truly used. Else 
falsehood would be wrought into the struc- 
ture and that must not be. Where iron, 
*twould iron be. Where steel is required 
we’d use it. Where burned clay, ’tis so. 
Where stone, ’twould stone be. Where 
concrete, well, ’tis concrete. And plaster, 
it is plaster. Each used in the way, that is 
the way in which it’s used today. No special 
effort made to imitate a method of the past. 


In plan, we’d strive to build so preaching 
could be heard, if preaching there’s to be. 
Music would be both capable of simulating 
distance or brought near, and soft or thun- 
derous as needs the service, yes, as needs 
he that entereth within. Side aisles there’d 
be so that one not wanting to disturb or to 
be observed might slip into a place. And 
space there’d be should ritual require. And 
if the savory odors of incense ascending into 
the vaults might help someone to feel that 
his prayers are sifting upwards, then so 
*twould be provided. 


For the ministrations of this church 
there’d be the rooms required but these 
would not overpower the fane. Nay, rather, 
these departments would be submerged as 
if they were but hangers on, or supporting 
elements to the main theme of the sacred 
edifice. 


A plan throughout we’d seek to use, with 
just the breadth of scope to accentuate the 
length and purpose so that the structure 
would be a fitting frame with character ap- 
propriate for the worship of this day. 


For me, this building which is mentally 
envisioned, would be built up on and from 
the truths of yesterday, towards the goals 
of tomorrow as we may see these today. 
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The Rows of Pipes 

(Continued from page 777) 
450 speaking pipes in the seven stops have 
served well and are now housed away from 
the dust and operated by a blower, which is 
some different than the old dusty way where 
the organ boy could inspect the makings 

while the sermon proceeded. 

In the chancel proper, a window is cen- 
tered. This is a Gethsemane window, this 
particular one being a memorial of five 


hundred dollar value. Can you imagine the 
different effect on the audience of this set- 
ting, as compared to the organ-cross-wall- 
paper attempt in the old arrangement. 
The five sided pulpit, front and center is 
moveable and was made from old panelling 
of quarter-sawed oak which surrounded the 
organ before rebuilding. Instead of two 
direct windows for lighting, now two in- 
direct lamps, this particular type called 
No. 600 X-Ray (made originally for store 
windows) shine down from back of the arch. 
The window itself is illuminated from the 
outside by a goose-neck type of light seen in 
all outside lighting. 


Past description to subscriptions now for 
a minute. The chancel was built as a 
memorial. Below it is a new and complete 
kitchen. That makes this chancel a center 
of physical as well as spiritual refreshment. 
The donor had been president of the Ladies 
Aid, and the chancel is given as a memorial 
to her husband, at its foundation, it is a 
memorial to her work as well. Her one 
thousand dollar gift covered construction 
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PULPITS 
of simple dignity 


Globe craftsmen design and build pulpit 
furniture that is distinctively different— 
to order in any wood or finish desired 
or in beautiful standard designs of simple 
dignity. Our large stock of standard 
designs makes it possible to offer attrac- 
tive discounts to those of 1 


Pulpit No. 600 illustrated above 


is a striking combination of . 

beauty, sioaplicity and dignity. you who may need pulpit 

Itis meeting with approvalin fine f . ° : 
churches everywhere. urniture at th 1s time. 


GLOBE FURNITURE & MFG. COMPANY 


11 PARK PLACE 
NORTHVILLE, MICHIGAN 
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A February Religious Book Club Selection 


CHURCH FINANCE 


The Editor of Church Management has written a book full of 
practical suggestiveness for ministers and officers who are 
charged with responsibility for the financial administration 
of the local church. While dealing with money matters, the author never 
treats them as if in any way separated from the spiritual purpose for which 
the church exists. On the contrary, he holds that spiritual vitality and a 
strong emphasis on stewardship are bound to go hand in hand. 


The volume is chiefly concerned with concrete methods through which the 
Christian ideal of stewardship can find most efficient expression. Plans for 
the teaching of stewardship, for the every-member canvass, for publicity, 
for raising funds for benevolences and new buildings, for proper accounting 
are all presented, the suggestions in each case being based on the experi- 
ence of churches that have successfully followed them.—From “Religious 
Book Club Bulletin,’ February, 1929. 


CHURCH FINANCE. By William H. Leach. 224 pages. $2.25. 


COKESBURY PRESS Nashville 
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costs. The organ, new material and re- 
building, totalled $570, with space for our 
next stop taken care of, this to be a solo 
stop, a Vox Celeste of 49 pipes when some- 
one gives us the $400. The grilles are lined 
with black poplin. This makes the organ 
nearly dust proof. There are four grilles, 
two large front ones ten feet wide by 
914 feet to top of the arch, and two rectangu- 
lar grilles on the walls of the chancel proper. 
These measure eight feet wide by five 
feet high. The right hand set is just $150 
invested in balance. They are worth it, 
aren’t they? (And of course, many folks 
hear as much music coming from the right 


' side as the left.) The cost of the new grille 


set in the picture, together with a regular 
size oak door for entering the chancel at 
the right-rear, amounted to the reasonable 
figure of $314. 

The ceiling of the church is 22 feet high, 
so that our architect had the chancel built on 
to the back of the church at that point. 
The height determined for the central arch 
was 19 feet. From the 22 feet elevation at 
the old church wall, the new roof was slanted 
down to the height of 16 feet so that a two 
by four of that length could be used for the 
back wall and eliminate lumber waste on 
this item. The X-Ray lights cost six dollars 
each, installed, and the outside illumina- 
tion of the window totalled seven dollars. 
In evening prayer moments, with all lights 
but this and the exits out, that seven 
dollar investment has been mighty profit- 
able. Bronze tablets, six by eight inches, 
Gothie in design, are installed in chancel 
and by the window to testify to the memo- 
rials. These tablets cost twenty dollars 
each. The window could have been pur- 
chased for much less than five hundred 
dollars, but the richness of it and its testi- 
mony for the old circuit rider preacher, 
Jason Lee Paine, and the Christ in the 
window itself has merited all the invest- 
ment. 


Then, to the auditorium floor, 40 by 80, 
there was cemented $526 worth of brown 
battleship cork linoleum and now folks 
will come to me and say, ‘‘Do you know, 
I can go into the church and sit down, 
and receive a distinct benefit without a 
word being said,’’ yet there has vanished 
the food value of the oatmeal wall paper, 
and the splendor of those twenty dummy 
pipes, which for the whole lot would only 
bring ten dollars. We have focused our 
worship, not on Rows of Pipes, but upon 
the “‘Rose of Sharon.”’ 
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Campaign Directors 

(Continued from page 771). 
campaign would be made among the mem- 
bers of the church, the residents of the com- 
munity, and friends and acquaintances 
living anywhere. Paul C. Long, of Canton, 
drew plans and specifications for a building 
which seemed to offer the greatest possible 
value for the sum expended. A campaign 
director was employed with the understand- 
ing that a township-wide drive for funds 
would be made. Differences of opinion were 
forgotten and were succeeded by a display 
of good will, loyalty and a sense of responsi- 
bility rarely surpassed in a church of any 
size. 


An entire week was devoted to soliciting. 
It was a week of revelation. As the days 
passed the workers made gratifying reports 
of the loyalty of members, the kindly atti- 
tude of friends and neighbors, and the good 
will evidenced by prospects not connected 
with the church. One Akron manufacturer 


$5. 6 


gave $1,000 because he was impressed by 
the good sense displayed in the building 
program; another business man and his wife 
contributed $1,000 because there were such 
fine people in the church and asked that 
their subscription be credited to the report 
of a young man whom they knew; a mer- 
chant would not subscribe until he had 
visited Manchester and was so pleased he 
presented the church with a subscription and 
commended the enterprise. The members 
did their part well. There was frequent 
mention of mortgages, debts, special assess- 
ments, road taxes, payments, repair bills, 
new home, etc., ad infinitum, but the sub- 
scribers talked oftener and with more spirit 
of the new building to be and the new day 
ahead. 


What was the membership of this Trinity 
church? Ninety-four, many of whom were 
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Inspirational Music 


| ies Service is greatly aided by the assistance of inspiring organ 
music, bringing, as it does, the celestial voice so interpretive of the 
human soul. 


Music carries an all-understanding message to mankind, comforting in sorrow 
rejoicing in almighty glory. 


No longer need your church be without the benefit of beautiful pipe organ 
music as The Maxcy Organ with beautiful volume and great range of tone is 
within the reach of all churches. Get the details now. Know how little it 


costs to possess a Maxcy Organ built to fit your church. Write today. 


THE MAXCY-BARTON ORGAN CO. 
314 MALLERS BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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An Association that has paid its members over $700,000.00 in sick, accident 
and death benefits during the twenty years of its history, 


in a Christian Spirit and 
without a lot of Red Tape, 
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Provides Sick, Accident, Accidental and Natural Death Protection AT COST 
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A non-cancellable protection for Clergymen 
Benefits paid to members in 1928, over $63,000.00 
——— Cost only $12.00 per year Double protection at $24.00 


Take two minutes to fill out this form and mail 


CLERGYMENS CO-OPERATIVE BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Breneman Building, Lancaster, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me descriptive printed matter and application form for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Clergymen. It is understood that this carries no obligation on my part. 


Signed 


Address 
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We can use several full or part time representatives. Good commission. Request details. J 
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children. The regular contributing member- 
ship of the church was less than half that 
number. Was the $25,000 budget fully 
subscribed? The total amount secured in 
cash and pledges was $27,000 which included 
a sum advanced by the national board of the 
church. Because of this over-subscription, 
the building plans were enlarged. 


Life in Manchester will be fuller and 
richer. The new dining room, the new 
assembly hall, the new club apartments, and 
the rooms for recreation will furnish new 
means for continuous, wholesome entertain- 


ment. The new auditorium will add in- 
spiration to the worship of the church and 
will increase the attraction of church at- 
tendance to the occasional church-goer. 
Church activities will receive a new im- 
petus and Trinity Reformed Church, as a 
religious institution, will be a going concern. 


All this will be because a pastor could not 
be defeated; because the governing body 
of a church recognized a responsibility and 
accepted it; because a church membership, 
through co-operation, loyalty, and the 
exercise of faith, found the relation of dif- 
ficulties to effort, based on a sincere belief 
in divine assistance. Trinity Reformed 
Church, literally and figuratively, is a light 
set on a hill. 


Public Speaking 


(Continued from page 768) 


ing the hour of service, nor in front of a 
waiting audience. 


Then, there are the animals. Any public 
speaker of two or three years’ experience 
could write a book on the distractions 
caused to the student in college or to the 
devout in church by the ingenious activities 
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of tame beasts. Why do scientific investiga-. 
tors spend their money in the jungles of 
Africa studying the psychology of lower 
forms of zoological life, when the house of 
God is available? In the case of insects, it is 
not their ceaseless activity that causes dis- 
turbance; it is the intermitting movements. 
While I was preaching in a beautiful church 
in Delhi, India, a huge rat galloped across 
the front edge of the high marble rostrum. 
Fortunately, such things are so common 
there, that it attracted no attention. It 
was part of the general scheme of things. 
Instructions to ushers should include earnest 
directions to keep an eye open for all forms 
of animal and insectiverous life. Let the 
Scriptures be obeyed, which declare that 
“without are dogs.’”’ I have seen a deacon 
whistle for a cat, whose tail the boys were 
stretching underneath a front pew. 


What shall be the speaker’s attitude to- 
ward babies? An irritable man may do ir- 
reparable hurt to the feelings of loyal 
parents by publicly ordering them, as some 
do, to take that baby out. It isn’t the cry- 
ing or laughing of infants that disturbs 
a public gathering, but it is their bewitching 
cunningness. Over a half-dozen rows of 
seats in all directions, words of wisdom from 
the platform get no heed. Modern churches 
are provided with a creché, where babies 
receive care from competent nurses during 
the service. When this is not provided, the 
mother may choose a seat near the door, and 
walk out for a few moments with her child. 
Many a mother has missed all public gather- 
ings for a good part of her married life on 
account of her dread of disturbing others. 


A less necessary disturbance to the 
speaker, but one that demands tactful 
handling, is misbehavior, laughing and 
whispering, on the part of callow persons 
that have come, not to hear, but to enjoy 
each other’s society. It will not do to ignore 
such rudeness, lest it become habitual, and 
contagious. It may be effectually and per- 
manently checked, without offence, by a 
wise usher. As has been pointed out, the 
speaker must be master of the situation, 
always, or retire in defeat. Never lose your 
temper, or get petty or nervous. The very 
fact that you have the advantage will 
militate against you. Sickness or other 
causes may make it necessary for persons to 
withdraw, even at the most critical moment. 
Better too much patience, than too little. 


Strange to say, distractions are sometimes 
an asset. They may be seized upon and 
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Summer’s 
Competition 


Summer with its sunshine, flowers, song, 
birds and outdoor natural beauty is a strong 
magnet, drawing us afield. 

It is important to create more interest 
in the work of your church. 

An attractive Ashtabula Bulletin will 
help you. It is continually at work, inviting 
the public to attend your services—inter- 
esting them in the subject and reminding 
them of the time. 

These Bulletins—made from the best 
materials—are easily read day and_ night. 


SNES 

SUNDAY SCHODL S15KM, 

“CHILDREN'S DAY" 
iO AR, 


Send for our catalog— 
a post card will do! 


The Ashtabula Sign Company 
“The Home of Good Bulletins’’ 
Ashtabula, Ohio 


461 Kingsville Avenue  -:- 


Each week hundreds of Progressive Minis- 
ters Print Their Bulletins. Announcements and 
Pastoral Letters on the now Nationally Advertised 


“EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Art and Utility Bulletin Book 
Now Ready 


After a year’s work, research and an enormous 
outlay of cash, we have compiled and completed 


ROTARY STENCIL 
our Wonder Art and Utility Loose Leaf Ring Binder 


D 
Book of Religious Pictures, Fancy Borders, Car- UPLICATO 


toons, Alphabets, Pithy Sayings, Bulletin Wisdom, s 
etc. The pictures, etc., can be traced on stencil for J 

your bulletins. Something for all occasions. Most { 
wonderful book of its kind ever attempted. First 

issue of 500 only. 100 sold before it was half 

completed. 


Price will be $7.50. But compiler, Mr. Durkin, 


requests a limited number to be offered at $5.00. 
First come .... 
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We also offer trade in, and used, but overhauled Mimeo- 


graphs, Neostyles, and Rotospeeds, completely equipped, 
Dry (Non Wax) Stencils, Inks, etc., 14-inch wide carriage 
Typewriters to put stencils in sideways. All the New Port- 
able Typewriters, etc. 

Your name on our mailing list will save you 10 per cent on 
supplies. 

You are invited to write us. 


It is to duplicating machines what the New 
Ford is to automobiles and factory output is being 
sold. 


Like the Ford, quantity production holds the 
price down to $39.00, making it the lowest priced 
Rotary on the market inked from inside. Terms 
arranged: Illustrated folder of suggestions, ideas, 
ree. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 


Church Dept. 123 


339 Fifth Avenue 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ARMONIOUS lighting con- 


tributes to the reverent atmos- 
phere of quiet beauty in the church 


ee) 


XPERIENCED Curtis Engineers co- 
operate in the design of all lighting equip- 
comfortable 
design and 
lanterns with 


adequate and 
Curtis 
period 
reflectors to control the direct light, artistic 


ment, ensuring 


illumination. craftsmen 
manufacture special 
luminaires for indirect lighting and reflectors 
to flood the altar or chancel with light. 


Or 


BOOKLET telling the interesting story of 
church illumination is available to you 


without obligation. Request it from 


cor 


Curtis Lighting, Inc. 
1123 W. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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turned to advantage. They afford just 
that human touch that creates a sympa- 
thetic interest between the speaker and his 
audience; and if he is alive to his oppor- 
tunity, he will make the most of them. 
When the witty Poindexter S. Henson was 
lecturing in a large hall, a window-blind 
somewhere in the spaces above him gave 
way and fell with a loud crash, just as he 
was introducing his lecture. He said: “‘I’ve 
begun to bring down the house already.” 
The audience was his, from that moment. 
Lloyd George is renowned for his ability at 
repartee, a weapon that English audiences 
delight to call forth, and sometimes wish 
they hadn’t. When he began an address 
with the words, “‘I am here —,”’ a voice 
from the gallery called out, “So am I!” to 
which, when the laughter subsided a bit, 
he rejoined: ‘‘Yes, but you’re not all there!”’ 
When, however, through one’s own mistakes, 
such as a slip of the tongue, the serious 
thought of the congregation is diverted 
hopelessly into a burst of merriment, there 
is no resource for the speaker but to pause, 
with an understanding smile, till the waves 
subside. Even then, the effect of the ad- 
dress may be deepened by thus incidentally 
establishing a fresh point of contact. 


It is evident, from what has been said in 
this chapter, that ushers are vitally corre- 
lated to the material setting. Their co- 
operation and their individual initiative 
have been too often left to chance, by fal- 
lacious neglect on the part of those in charge. 
Like all healthy men, they are looking for a 
chance to be useful. It is a prevalent but 
false idea, that all mankind are like the 
lowest, in seeking to do as little for the 
general welfare as possible. The contrary is 
the fact, in the case of most persons. It is 
inactivity that makes men unhappy and 
restless, as well as being a source of annoy- 
ance. Give the usher all he can do, and he 
will shine at his work. In every organiza- 
tion where public gatherings feature, there 
should be regular meetings of the ushers for 
discussion of their important task, in all its 
bearings. 


It makes for reverence, and for the dignity 
of their office, to see that the ushers are 
dressed suitably in cut-away coats with a 
flower in the lapel; and that they display a 
courtesy that studies the comfort of every 
attendant. They .are a shield to the con- 
ductor of the service. They are taught to 
feel their responsibility. There should be a 
signal beside the speaker’s chair, by which 
he can summon the chairman of the ushers’ 
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Memorial Windows 


by Jacoby 


— beautifully perpetuate the memory of 
departed loved ones in a living glow of 
light and color. Memories .... hope 

... the very spirit of religion... 
all are epitomized in the ancient Christian 
Art which finds such wonderful expression 
in the work of the Jacoby Guild. 


As a princely gift to the church of one’s 
allegiance, a Stained Glass Window by 
Jacoby is forever satisfying. 


Three thousand churches, here and 
abroad, attest the lasting satisfaction 
which Jacoby Stained Glass Windows 
give, and suggest their use in many 
another house of worship. 


An unusual “Hand Book on Stained 
Glass,” suggestions from our great 
library of photographs and water- 
color sketches, and the resources of 
a national organization are freely at 
the service of those interested. 
Write for Booklet 112. 
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board. Why should late comers have ob- 
trusive privileges, in disturbing those that 
wish to hear what is going on? In a church 
service there should be a fixed understand- 
ing that no one is to be admitted during 
prayer, reading of the Scriptures, and solo. 
The pastor will have it understood that he 
is to allow a few moments before each of 
these exercises for late comers to be seated. 


The material setting involves a suitable 
structure in which to meet. Remarkable 
improvement in the architecture of such 
buildings has signalized the opening of the 
present century. Especially has this been 
true of church architecture. Glorious 
cathedrals are rising in great centers, like 
St. John’s in New York City, and the 
cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul in our 
national capital, that are in every way 
equal to the matchless piles of medieval 
England. All over the country, as if by 
some preconcerted agreement, Colonial 
church buildings, as perfect as the best of 
our proud New England types, are being 
reared. Here and there for the smaller 
congregation one finds satisfying replicas 
of the cruciform English country church, in 
permanent ivyed stone. The mosque-like 
little square churches, many of them after 
the model of a crematory, are, fortunately 
for public taste, gradually giving way to 
these nobler forms. Nobler, because they 
appeal to the innate sense of the beautiful, 
and because they inspire the spirit of wor- 
ship. Gothic and colonial forms may be 
adapted fully ta modern demands by 
harmonious cloisters and wings, without 
neutralizing the churchly feeling. Glorious 
stained glass windows breathe a glow in 
keeping with the mystical spirit, and at the 
same time contribute to the sense of the 
beautiful in worship. Every city should 
have in at least one steeple or campanile a 
melodious chime of bells. Private means 
will take pride in providing such windows 
and chimes as family memorials. A na- 
tion has to reach mature age, and attain 
a sufficient degree of financial prosperity 
before it can take time to be interested 
in art centers or objects of beauty per se. 
That age and degree of prosperity have 
now been attained in America. ‘‘In the 
coming years Washington should be not 
only the art center of our own country, but 
the art center of the world.” We are 
beginning to see noble public galleries of 
painting and sculpture, like that bequeathed 
by the late Henry E. Huntington, and im- 
posing monuments and types of architecture, 
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A MOTHER’S 
DEVOTION 


By Rev. Bethel Cook 


Will make a wonder- 
ful appeal. It portrays 
a mother’s sacrifice and 
devotion to her family. 


POMOTETR S PEN OTEIN 


MOTHER’S DAY SUPPLIE 


(For Sunday, May 12th) 


RECITATION BOOKS 


MOTHER’S DAY TREASURY No. 1. 25c¢ Copy 
In response to the great demand for suitable material this 
book is published. Contains recitations, exercises, dialogs 
tableaux, pantomimes and decorating suggestions. 


MOTHER’S DAY SUGGESTION BOOK No. 1 
A collection of miscellaneous original material suitable for 
use in planning a Mothers’ Day program for the Sunday School 
or other church organizations. Single copy, 40c¢; 3 copies, $1.00; 


12 copies, $3.25. 
MOTHER’S DAY HELPER 
By Carolyn R. Freeman 


Recitations, dialogs, motion exercises, musical recitations, 
tableaux and songs from which anyone can arrange an excellent 
program. 25¢ each 


INVITATION POST CARDS 


Easy to render. Inter- 
spersed with songs, 
closing with pantomime 
in four scenes: I. Well 
Regulated Family. II. 
Family Worship. III. 
The Broken Home. 
IV. The Reunited Fam- 
ily. Time, about one 
hour. Price, 20c copy; 
$2.00 dozen. 


| 
| THE IDEAL HOME 
By Rey. Louis Randall, D.D. 


This provides a unique and effective feature for a 
Mother’s Day Service. Scene: An Ideal living room. 
Characters: Father, Mother, Grandmother, two sons, 
two daughters, three friends, minister, and a young 
woman to impersonate the ‘Spirit of Appreciative 
Childhood.”’ Revised edition contains all the songs to 
beused. 25c copy; $2.50 dozen, postpaid. 


No. 779 - !) No. 780 


Nos. 779-780. These two designs are typical of Mother’s 
Day. Both cards have beautiful sentiment on the design side 
and’a very pleasing message on the post card side. 

20c dozen; $1.25 a 100. 


Write for 96-page catalog 


STOCKTON PRESS "S.tnntori, sips 


SOUVENIRS 


No. 957, Shape of a shield, with design of pathway 
bordered with beautiful flowers. Attractive doorway 
in the distance. Size, 244 x 214 inches. Price, $1.00 
per_100. 


CE OF THE WORLD”’ 


| OXFORD BIBLES 


or TEACHERS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| FOR ALL 
BIBLE READERS 


An Oxford Teacher’s Bible 
is an essential volume in every 
home. Its illustrated Bible diction- 

- ary is helpful to children in preparing 
their lessons. It answers the children’s 
questions. Adults find the reference mate- 

- rials a mine of information in locating 
Scriptural allusions in general literature. 

Many styles from $3.00 up. 


Easy to Read Type 
Real Leather 
Overlapping Cover 


Ask your bookseller for an Oxford Teacher’s No. 04453--$4.35 


Bible — the Bible that answers the chil- 
dren’s questions, or write the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Dept. 52, 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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taking their place beside our great public 
ibraries ministering to the elevation of 
public taste. Aesthetic culture, as has been 
evidenced in many a European: capital, 
is not a substitute for moral training, but 
may be its handmaid. 


The problem of acoustics — like that of a 
practical chimney-flue — has received much 
professional study. There are certain well- 
known principles now familiar to the best 
architects that will serve the voice of the 
speaker in public, instead of fighting it as 
has so often been the case in the history 
of buildings for general assembly. Build- 
ing committees have been so frequently 
discouraged by wretched acoustics, that 
they have sometimes suspected a sort of 
magic about the whole thing. I have heard 
it solemnly declared that two buildings 
may be built, exactly alike in every respect, 
in one of which you can hear, and in the 
other you cannot. Innumerable are the dour 
effects produced. I spoke in a dance hall 
where an echo would travel around the 
room from my mouth back to my ear, and I 
seemed to be transformed alternately into 
mouth-piece and receiver. In one of the 
finest Presbyterian churches in the West, 
a huge flag has been suspended above the 
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middle of the room, to break the ebb and 
flow of the sound waves. The sounding- 
board, the magna-vox, the pew telephone, 
are familiar devices. There is a great 
central auditiorum in Los Angeles which 
I have found to have a ‘‘dead”’ spot, one- 
third of the way down the main floor, while 
persons in the rest of the room and in all 
the galleries hear perfectly. 


It is strange, that a building deyised for 
ancient Roman courts should have served 
during all the Christian centuries as the 
church model, both in shape and in its 
hideous plainness. While it was a dictum 
of Ruskin’s that artistic decoration and 
beauty of line are out of place in such a 
structure as a railroad station, where 
travelers are always in a hurry with their 
minds on other matters, the opposite should 
be true of a building dedicated to public 
speaking. Here the eye travels about the 
structure before the address (and frequently 
while it is in progress), and a chill, bare, barn 
of an audience room deadens sensibly the 
spirits and adds a burden to the speaker’s 
and hearer’s shoulders which they should 
not have to bear. Inside and out, every- 
thing should appeal to the eye by its neat- 
ness and charm of color and form. Even an | 


Pantomimes and Pageants 
for Pulpit Use 


REV. ROY L. SMITH, D.D., Litt. D. 


1.25 


A new book of Eleven Detailed Sunday Evening Programs; and practical advice on Spot- 
lights, Color Filters, Floodlights, and Dimmers. 


“The busy preacher, already burdened with a multitude of tasks, finds it difficult to find large amounts of 
time to train the casts for intricate pageants, elaborately staged, even when he has the ability to do so. The 
programs and sketches offered in this collection were planned to meet these problems. They have been used 
by the talent available in an average church, and in no case was more than one rehearsal needed.” 


You can get the book from your local book store, or through your Denominational Publishing House. 


F, M, BARTON COMPANY, Publishers, 


Inclosed you will find $1.25 for my copy of Dr. Roy L. Smith’s new book, ‘‘Pantomines and Pageants for Pulpit Use.”” 


710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Now associated with 
Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools 
Ithaca, New York 


The Westminster Choir School is an Institution which 
functions entirely in the service of the Church. 


BETTER MUSIC IN THE CHURCHES | 


Dr. Williamson believes in one standard between 
the Pulpit and the Choir Loft. 


The Courses prepare students for Conducting, 
Teaching, and responsible positions as 


MINISTERS OF MUSIC 


Bachelor of Music Degree conferred on 
completion of course, which includes 
Sixty Collegiate Cultural Credits. 


Famous Touring Choir, composed entirely 
of students in the Westminster Choir School, is 
now on a three-months’ Concert Tour through 
Europe and England. 


School Equipment of 20 Buildings include 
Dormitories, Concert Hall, Gymnasium, etc. 


Fall Term opens September 19. For catalog address: 


WESTMINSTER CHOIR SCHOOL 
792 DEWITT PARK ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Offers unique facilities to advanced students for that such patron may go forth more fully equipped 


the prosecution of studies in Mathematics, Litera- for his or her life work. With this object in view 


~ special courses are carefully planned for the pur- 
ture, History, Philosophy, Sociology, Theology, Re pose of supplying the particular instruction that will 
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humble country church may have its “‘clean- 
up day.’’ A week is set apart every year at 
the time of the celebration of the fall of the 
Bastile, in Tahiti, when everybody paints, 
rakes, clips and burns, mends and plants, 
till the little town of Papeete shines like 
some Venus coming out of the sea. It is 
an ambition devoutly to be wished for, that 
a building committee emulate the beauty- 
loving South Sea islanders in this respect. 
The interior color scheme may be submitted 
to a professional decorator, whom the large 
furnishing stores are glad to send out for 
this purpose. In general it may be said that 
the shading, whatever tints are chosen, 
should grow from dark to light as it ascends 
from the floor upward —as nature does. 
The State Churches of Europe set a laudable 
example to us on this side of the water by 
their mosaic pictures, and also in the paint- 
ings of Scriptural scenes with which they 
embellish the walls. I wonder whether the 
great Teacher, if He entered some of our 
houses of worship, would not exclaim in 
wrath, as He looked upon their tawdry 
and cheap untidiness, ‘““Take these things 
hence!” A certain visiting minister, of 
whom my mother told me, seemed to have 
caught that spirit. He had been warned 
by the timid pastor for whom he was to 
speak, not to notice that a window beside 
the pulpit recess was broken, and that the 
pulpit Bible was in tatters. He did not 
commit himself; but, just before speaking, 
he pulled a rag out from a shelf in the 
pulpit and elaborately stuffed it into the 
broken window; and, as he announced his 
text, brought his fist down on the Bible in a 
way to scatter its pages broadcast over 
the platform. His. text might well have 
been, ‘““The Word of God is not bound.” 
The pastor felt pleased with the practical 
repairs that met his eye on his return. 


We echo the Psalmist’s prayer, “‘that I 
may dwell in the house of Jehovah, to be- 
hold the beauty of Jehovah.”’ And as we 
study the material surroundings of the 
preacher, the old familiar hymn lines are 
wafted into memory: 


“T love Thy church, O God! 
Her walls before Thee stand 
Dear as the apple of Thine eye, 
And graven on Thine hand.” 


Questions 
Importance of the material setting, to a 
speech? 
If outdoors? 
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for Doing 

Supplementary 
Religious 
Character 


Building Work 


Reading This Book 
Tells How The 
World’s 


Greatest 
Need 


Tells how ministers every- 
where are adding new force to 
their ministry, and doubling 
and tripling their income by 
doing religious work which does 
not interfere with their regular 
ministerial work. 


How About Your Future? 


This is a question that must constantly challenge 
your attention. You are doing the noblest work that 
is given to man to do—but often the recompense is so 
small that worry about the future of yourself and 
family must prove distracting to you. 


Don’t Burn Your Bridges 
Behind You 


If this is so, we ask you to investigate this oppor- 
tunity which is offering so many ministers such a happy 
solution to their problems. Remember the work helps 
and supplements your present work, giving you both 
greater opportunity for ministerial service as well as 
financial rewards. 


Our Work is a Welcome Ministry 


Rev. H. H. Howe, Denver; 
one of our many successful 
counselors, writes, ‘“‘We are 
guiding people to discover a 
solution to a perplexing prob- 
lem in home life; we are finding 
hundreds of people hungry for 
something to supplement 
church life—a satisfactory per- 
sonal approach to God’s Re- 
vealed Truth. Happily we 
bring just that kind of program. 

“The work offers an unusual 
opportunity to industrious men 
and women to climb and 

develop new power. Ministers and other religious 
leaders will find with joy, a distinctive field of Christian 
work, rich in satisfaction.” 


Mail The Coupon 
Get the Free Book That Opens 
the Way to Greater Service and Income 


Here are actual pictures and true life stories of 
ministers and educators whom we have helped to earn 
more through our religious service. It presents a definite 
plan based on the actual experiences of others. For the 
sake of your family and your future—take the first 
step now—mail the coupon for free book and complete 
information. 


John Rudin & Co., Inc., 
1024 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Effect of poor ventilation, on the audi- 
ence? On the speaker? 

Some ventilation devices? 

What about lighting? 

Heating? 

Seating? 

How meet distractions: from secton? 
animals? babies? misbehavior? 


Two general rules for dealing with dis- 
tractions. 


Usher’s their duties, and the speaker’s 
relation to them? 


Name the three best types of church archi- 
tecture? 


Interior color scheme? 
How secure a set of chimes? 


Construction Problems 
(Continued from page 766) 


Build only for the requirements of your 
own congregation and normal growth and 
do not be concerned about the ‘Easter 
Day” audience. 


This will facilitate the financing of a 
“better” and finer-appearing building. Do 
not consider plans contemplating ordinary 
or so-called ‘‘Slow burning” construction for 
floor structures but insist upon fireproof 
construction. 


The contract should include the fee to be 
paid and whether the cost of organ, pews 
and equipment is to be included in the cost of 
building. Give special attention to and co- 
operate with your, architect in the checking 
of plans and specifications before letting out 
for bids to make certain that a minimum of 
changes and extras will be required after 
contract is let. : 


Changes and extras are expensive to the 
contractors as well as to the owners and 
only the workman, being paid on an hourly 
basis, receives any benefits. To illustrate, 
any owner and architect (and some con- 
tractors) would consider that no extra cost 
is involved where the location of a door in a 
certain partition is changed or the hanging 
of the door is changed because neither extra 
labor or extra material is involved. Never- 
theless, in a well-organized architect’s and 
contractor’s office, it is necessary that these 
changes be properly recorded and proper 
instructions issued all along the line and 
the cost of this detail work, when con- 
sidered as interfering with the contract 
work by requiring special thought and con- 
sideration, may be many times the actual 
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The selection of choice Sermon Illustra- 
tions found in this volume evidences Dr. 
Hart’s rare sense of discrimination in re- 
taining stories of every-day life and inci- 
dents that will aid pastors in “wedging into 
the consciousness” of their hearers the 
Message of the Sermon. 


Each Illustration is accompanied with 
Scripture Text, and a complete Scripture 
index is included. The Illustrations are 
arranged in chapters, in agreement with 
special days and seasons in the church year, 


A new book of 600 new sermon illustrations 
for every occasion in the church year 


By REV. WILLIAM J. HART, D.D. 


Preachers 


Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, 
etc., through to the end of the year. These 
are new illustrations which have not ap- 
peared in the Expositor Illustration Depart- 
ment, which is conducted monthly by 
Dr. Hart. 


Pearls for Preachers are known to thou- 
sands of forceful preachers through the 
Expositor each month, who will be delighted 
with this completely indexed volume of 
pointed Illustrations for daily use in sermon 
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beginning with New Years, Watch Night, preparation. You will want this volume. 


(You can order this volume through your Religious Book Store, or your 
Denominational Publishing House.) 


Pearls for Preachers, 600 Sermon Illustrations, Hart, $2.00 


OO 


¥F. M. BARTON COMPANY, Publishers 
710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Inclosed you will find $__--for my copy of Rev. William J. Hart’s new book, “Pearls for Preachers.” 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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cost of the door and the hardware, and such : 


ORGANS 


WITH 
DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 
DURABILITY 
AT 


REASONABLE COST 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


WRITE US 


Words in this space 


are inadequate 
ROYAL 


folding chairs 
must be sat upon, 
open and closed, 
kicked around 
and abused, to 
know how 
strong, comfort- 
able and attrac- 
tive they really 
are. 


TRY IT YOURSELF 


at our expense without obligation 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
1131 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Metal Furniture since 1897 


changes are especially expensive where 
definite decisions are not made promptly 
and completely and the contractor is re- 
quired to hold off on a certain part of the 
work pending decisions, all of which inter- 
feres with the normal and ordinary progress, 
cost and procedure. 

The writer has in mind two recent proj- 
ects, where minor changes were so numer- 
ous and frequent, and so expensive, that in 
both cases a cash donation of $500.00 was 
offered by the contractor if no further 
changes were made, rather than stand the 
overhead cost of estimating and re-estimat- 
ing and discussing as to the correctness of 
the cost and delaying progress of the work 
in the meantime. 


Contractors: The selection of a limited 
number of competent contractors is equally 
as important as the selection of an architect 
and the committee should be familiar with 
the personnel and past performance of each 
contractor proposed or considered before 
permitting the architect to invite or permit 
them to get plans and specifications for | 
estimating. 

It seems to the writer that in the con- 
struction of religious and charitable in- 
stitutions, all those in any way connected 
with the project, assume more than a mere 
business obligation. We must recognize that 
it is a rare privilege and a great moral obliga- 
tion to serve our Master and society, and 
we must be prepared to give accordingly of 
our time, thought and ability. 


When, after a thorough investigation and 
careful consideration, you have finally de- 
cided upon your contractor, apply the 
Golden Rule, and your contractor will 
eagerly reciprocate. 


It is not economy, nor fair, to demand a 
one-sided contract. As arule, a reliable con- 
tractor is as responsible as is the owner, and 
in many cases the owner should give a 
Surety Bond, guaranteeing payment to the 
contractor rather than that the contractor 
should guarantee to the owner. 


A 15 per cent retention on monthly pay- 
ments is unreasonable and excessive and 
usually results in unnecessary cost to the 
owners in that a responsible contractor must 
charge a larger percentage for overhead due 
to financing the job to the extent of the dif- 
ference between his profit and the retained 
percentage. Your contract should provide 
for payments of not less than 90 and 95 
per cent as not excessive. Apply the 
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Get this FREE 
BOOKLET 


Will You Deliver 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURE COURSE 


for us 


in your own church if we 
will send you the printed 
lectures, pictures and 
lantern? 


e e 
motion pictur I adivon 10 the erent 
benefit of the course it- 
self to your people, would 
you be ifterested in get- 


e ung 
t s $200.00 
HE Acme Svs Re (with FOR eas SERVICES 

stereopticon attach- [ee Gl ete 
ment) is the ideal motion 


picture projector for non- oe 
professional use. Ideal for 
| churches, clubs, schools. | 
Send for free booklet telling 
how motion pictures can a a fe 
help you in your work. Also OUR SUGGESTIONS INSIDE 
information concerning free | 
demonstration in any place 
| J you may choose. ONTAINS a most remarkable offer you will 


be interested in seeing. It explains in detail 
how you may secure the complete National 
Pictures Service outfit without the expenditure of 


ore aoe a single penny of your church funds, and at the 
Acme Division same time provide an additional source of in- 
i ; come. Unquestionably a most amazing and 
International Projector Corporation liberal plan. 
90 Gold Street New York City 


The Complete N.P.S. Outfit 


The complete National Pictures Service out- 
fit includes special lectures, 2600 film slides, 
combination lantern for both glass and film 
slides, two volume syllabus, two sets of lenses 
and standard glass slide carrier, all packed in 
convenient carrying case. You need this out- 
fit in your church work. Write for details of our 
great ownership and additional income plan. 


Address the 


National Pictures Service, Inc. 
Dept. C-4, Provident Bank Bldg, Cincinnati, O. 


Re a AA IIT NRE YL SIE IIS, 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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0923-A 
Illuminated Cross 


Your church lighting is important and your fix- 
tures should be modern, practical and economical. 

The above jllustration is one of many beautiful 
designs we could suggest for your church. 

VOIGT COMPANY has installed church lighting 
fixtures throughout the country and your particular 
requirements will be correctly handled. 

Let uS advisé you on your next installation. 


Write us today. 


VOIGT COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers 
Decorative Lighting Fixtures for Churches 


1743-49 N. 12th St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW IN EVERY WAY— 
This big new 288-page all 
purposeChurchSong Book 
in creating greatinterestin 
the field of religious music 
—It meets the demands 
of the present educational 
and religious interests in 
both words and music. 


PRICES 
Rope Bristol Binding, $30 
per 100 copies, not pre- 
paid. DeLuxe Cloth Bind- 
ing, $45 per: 100 copies, 
not prepaid. 


. Printed 


THE NEW 1929 PURPOSL 


SONG BOOK 


REASONS 
WHy! 


you should examine this 


E book before purchasing 


your new song books — 


. Contains the popular 


Religious Education 


Songs. 


. A large number of the 


Standard Hymns of 
the Church. 


. Many of the Devo- 


tional Songs. 


. An excellent variety’ 


of both the New and 
Old Evangelistic 
Songs. 


. A superior selection 


of Worship Programs 
and Responsive Read- 
ings. 


- New Re-inforced 


Binding. Heavy De- 
Luxe Silk Cloth Cover 
and Hemp Rope Bris- 
tol Cover. 

from New 
Large-Size Plates on 
Superior Grade White 
Paper. 


Examination Copy Gladly Sent 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. 
Room 606, McClurg Building, Chicago 


721-D Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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Golden Rule to the matter of payment 
equally as on all other matters and again 
your contractor will eagerly reciprocate. 


Your committee also will find it easier to 
raise 5 per cent of the contract amount at 
completion of the work rather than 15 per 
cent. 


If the general contract does not cover 
all branches of the work, apply the same 
care in selecting the minor contractors. A 
minor separate contractor very often em- 
barrasses the harmony and success of a 
building project by delays and indifference, 
causing financial loss to other contractors, 
in addition to delaying the use of the build- 
ing to the owner. 


Your committee (and architect), having 
entered into a fair contract with the con- 
tractor (or contractors), should, regardless 
of circumstances, insist upon the contractor 
(or contractors) performing his part of the 
contract to the full extent of the plans and 
specifications. 


Everyone in any way connected with 
the construction of a building, and especially 
a church building, will enjoy a feeling of real 
pride in having contributed to the successful 
completion of a work well done, and will 
profit by the contacts made and friends 
gained, and especially will have contributed 
toward the building of ‘‘An house not made 
with hands eternal in the Heavens.”’ 


Quiet Floors 


(Continued from page 770) 
able for church use. When linoleum or 
resilient tiles are laid in the aisles, the dis- 
turbing clatter of footsteps is subdued and 
an atmosphere of reverential quiet is main- 
tained. In the work or social rooms attached 
to the church, the shock-absorbing resilience 
of these floors makes them pleasant to walk 
on and materially lessens fatigue. They 
are colorful and cheerful in appearance. 
In every way, these materials deserve to be 
ranked as all-round restful floors. 


Expense is a factor to which every pastor 
must give serious attention, whether his 
flock be wealthy or moderately circum- 
stanced. Under expense come three sepa- 
rate considerations: first cost, maintenance 
costs and durability or long-run cost. 


The durability of battleship linoleum and 
similar materials has been proved again and 
again. Bear in mind that genuine battle- 
ship linoleum made according to U.S. 
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Two important new 
books that everyone 
should read 


PROTESTANTISM 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


By 
Archer B. Bass, Th.D. 


HISTORY of denomina- 

tionalism in the United 
States and a study of interde- 
nominational co-operation. It 
is the only book that covers the 
entire field with a reasonable 
measure of fullness. $3.00 


fo Xo) 


OUTLINES OF THE 


PSYCHOLOGY 
of RELIGION 


Horatio W. Dresser, Ph. D 


HE aim of this volume is 

to correlate the leading 
topics that have been under dis- 
cussion in this field, to aid both 
the student of religion and 
readers who are interested in 
religion in the light of the 
changing conceptions of the 
present time. $3.00 


fo No) 


Through your bookseller or 
direct from the publishers 


THOS. Y. CROWELL CO. 


393 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


ear Sie 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
forthe PASTOR’S Office 


$300 Li tie lalla 


With Disappeari : 
Glass Doors = $0 con 


On Approval~Direct to User 
OSS Z LA hg & 


1T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Used in the finest homes and offices throughout 
the country. Exceptionally well adapted for the 
church and the pastor’s office and home. Fur- 
nished in different designs, material and finishes. 
Sold direct from factory only, which insures you 
a permanent source of supply for additional sec- 
tions in the future, and also saves you the middle- 
man’s profit. Price of three sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass doors, 
Universal Design, as illustrated above, in plain 
golden oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in imi- 
tation mahogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine 
mahogany or walnut, $23.50. Other styles and 
finishes at correspondingly low prices. Shipped on 
approval direct from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., 
or warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write for 
new catalogue No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 


Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo. 


New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd Street 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 


Sooner or later every pastor finds it neces- 
sary to redecorate the interior of his 
church. When that time comes new light- 
ing fixtures should be installed, for the old, 
unsightly fixtures will look worse than ever 
in the newly-decorated interior. Why not 
consult us now regarding new fixtures? 
A word from you will bring you our sug- 
gestions—without cost or obligation. 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


Specialists in Church Lighting 
216 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 
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ROLLING 
PARTITIONS 


Have a Separate Room 
for Each Class 


IVIDE the large room into small onesat will. 
Heat and light only those rooms needed. 
Partitions roll out of way, overhead or sideways, 
when not in use. Suggestions shown in our book- 
let. Just ask for Catalog No. 15. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 
11 East 38th St., New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
Established 1876 


JACOB ANDRESEN ELECTRICAL 
FIXTURE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Artistic Church Lighting 
Fixtures, Metal Church Ornaments 
and Specialties. - 


Corner 3rd and 3rd S. Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Government standards, is good enough for 
the decks of the navy’s great dreadnaughts. 
Figuring on the cost-per-year-of-service- 
basis, battleship linoleum is probably the 
cheapest floor that money can buy. Some 
linoleum contractors even go so far as to 
offer Guaranty Bonds with their installa- 
tions. These bonds protect the owner 
against repair expense due to defects in 
materials or workmanship. It is always a 


The use of giant black and white tiles in the corridor 
of the Grosse Pointe Church, Detroit, Michigan, gives 
this floor the formal beauty and dignity of costly mar- 
ble—plus the quiet, warmth, comfort and economy of 
modern cork-composition construction. 


good idea to ask the contractor whether he 
is willing to back his work with a real 
Guaranty Bond. 


Maintenance of cork-composition floors 
is an extremely simple matter, particularly 
so if the material is made by one of the new 
methods, such as the Sealex Process. The 
effect of this process is to penetrate and 
seal the minute, dirt-absorbing pores in the 
goods. This modern linoleum is almost as 
easy to clean as glazed tile. 


Initial expense depends largely on the 
material chosen. There is a. wide variety 
from which to select: 


1. Battleship linoleum is a highly eco- 
nomical floor. It comes in various thick- 
nesses and colors and is laid from rolls. 
It is specially recommended for parish house, 
public rooms, school rooms, kindergartens 
and children’s rooms, and gymnasiums. 


2. Jaspe’ linoleum is identical with battle- 
ship, except in appearance. Its artistic two- 
tone effect, somewhat similar to watered 
silk, causes it to be chosen where something 
slightly more luxurious-looking than bat- 
tleship linoleum is desired. Both battleship 
and jaspe’ linoleum are greatly improved by 
the use of contrasting borders. Progressive 


2 
4 


(he 
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Reproduces Anything 


Typed, Written 
or Drawn 


In practically every enterprise, whether 
industrial, commercial, financial, profes- 
sional, religious, or social, there is a frequent 
or occasional need for an efficient and in- 
expensive duplicating machine. And where 
larger duplicators are running constantly, 
on big work, there is a need for a smaller 
machine, for small-quantity work — a need 
which is completely satisfied by the 


HEYER —-Rotart— 


o f j — TRADE MARK= ( 


Form letters, office forms, stock sheets, 
specifications, price lists and quotations, 
church notices and invitations, post-cards, 
lodge programs and announcements, maps, 
charts and drawings, reports, school forms, 
bulletins, menus —there’s practically no 
limit to the character of work that can be 
done on the Lettergraph. 

Reproduction costs average 25c per 
1,000 copies (exclusive of stationery). The 
price? Only $35.00 fully equipped. 

Write today for particulars. 
Supplies for All Duplicators 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR Co. 


Established 1903 


943 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., 
948 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Send details of the Heyer Rotary Lettergraph and 
your 10-day trial offer. 


Enrich 


Your Sermons 


with Motion Pictures 


The new DeVry Type 
G 16 mm. projector is a 
marvel of compact simplicity. 
Shows brilliant, flickerless 
pictures. Ideal for use in 
smaller rooms. 


The famous DeVry Type E 
projector, shown at left, 
light in weight, self-con- 
tained, easy to carry and 
simple to operate. For “‘long 
throws” in auditoriums with 
standard 35 mm. films. 


The spoken word is often lost. There are 


times when the very meat of a sermon goes 
out unheard by many in the congregation. 
Wandering attention, day dreaming, men- 
tal apathy, all occasion this. 


attention. 


But motion pictures command unstinted 
People absorb visual facts 


readily, easily. 


The oral presentation of Bible texts when 


reinforced with motion pictures becomes a 


vivid reality. 


Ideas hazy before in the 


minds of people now become indelibly im- 
pressed. 


pictures of exceptional brilliance. 
operate. 

available. 
at moderate rental or purchase price. 


DeVry projectors give clear, flickerless 
Easy to 
Wide choice of suitable films 
Many of them free — others 
Send 


coupon for literature, free, and details of 


finance plan for churches. 


iz 


eVry Corporation, 


No obligation. 


aaa eee 


g 1111 Center St., 
: Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


1 Dept. 
{ Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send litera- 
| ture about DeVry projectors and details of plans for Jy 
r] church finances. ] 
: Namese oo ice Soe ana 2 eer eee } 
} Stor RoR A ee H 
: City 320s a en ee : 
ji. States Laeek | ee Bt a ee H 
| World's Largest Manufacturers of Standard Motion i 
i Picture Cameras and Portable Projectors 
ee ee eel 
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KIMBALL 


ORGANS 


Westminster Pres., St. Louis 


Each Kimball Organ is an individual creation. 
Write for information 


W. W. Kimpatt Co. ***geehed 
222 Kimball Building Chicago 


By 
Elbert M. Conover 


“This volume is of 
high practical value to 
pastors, building com- 
mittees and others who 
are responsible for the 
erection and equipment 
of edifices and other 
units of the church 
plant.’’ — S. Parkes 

Cadman, D.D. 


F “Mr. Conover combines in this volume the 
historical, architectural, practical and devo- 
tional elements which should go into the 
‘house of God.’ The author renders a distinct 
and valuable service to congregations of all 
kinds and denominations throughout the 
country by this incentive and help to better 
church edifices in America,”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


“A practical book, rich in suggestion for 
any clergyman or vestry faced with a church 
building program.”—The Churchman. 


Illustrated. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


BUILIMSG. THE 
HOUSE , 
OF 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Detroit 
Pittsburgh Kansas City San Francisco Portland, Ore. 
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contractors are equipped to install these 
borders and are pleased to make up samples 
for any person interested. 


3. Cork-composition tiles are manufac- 
tured in either plain-color or marbleized 
effects. Some of the latter are quite realistic 
reproductions of costly marbles. As these 
floors are laid tile-by-tile, each installation 
is an individual affair, made to order for the 
space to be filled. No more rich and digni- 
fied church floor can possibly be imagined. 


4. Other desirable resilient floors are natural 
cork-tile, made of pure cork, in the warm 
natural color; cork carpet; and inlaid 
linoleum. This last is laid from rolls but is 
manufactured in a wide assortment of rich 
and colorful patterns, an inexpensive yet 
very decorative floor. 


5. Rubber is sometimes used in churches. 
Rubber tiles are made in a number of 
realistic marble effects suitable for an ec- 
clesiastical interior. 


The old-fashioned idea that linoleum and 
other cork-composition flooring materials 
are merely floor-coverings is being rapidly 
overcome by the modern use of these 
resilient materials as actual finished floors. 
Today such floors are being specified by 
architects for new church buildings, being 
installed right over sub-floors of concrete 
or wood. 


In remodeling an old building, what to do 
with the unsightly, worn-out floor is often a 
difficult problem. This brings out another 
important advantage of linoleum and other 
cork-composition materials. In most cases, 
it is possible to lay any one of the floors 
described right over the old worn-out floor. 
This saves time, trouble and expense, and 
gives double insulation against heat and 
cold. Once down, the resilient cork-com- 
position floor will never need to be rescraped 
and revarnished. It is a permanent im- 
provement. 


A Building Budget 


(Continued from page 769) 


The next item was equipment. We 
estimated the cost of our office supplies, 
fixtures, recreational facilities, even down 
to the necessary equipment for efficient 
janitor service. A committee studied very 
carefully the needs of each Church School 
Department. In many instances the re- 
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Easter, Mother’s Day, Baccalaureate 
AND TWELVE OTHER EXCELLENT SERMONS IN 
THE PRIZE BOOK---Supplement No. 5 (Loose Leaf) 


One of the best and most helpful books ever published. We paid one hundred dollars 
for the fifteen sermons in this book. You get them for $1.40. 


Send for Our Catalogue Containing Hundreds of Best Sermons 


PASTORS IDEAL BOOK CO. 3618 Wabash Ave., Terre Haute, Ind. 


The BIBLICAL SEMINARY in NEW YORK 


WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


SUMMER TERM—June 19-- July 30, 1929 


Courses for Pastors, College and Seminary Professors, Directors of Religious Education, Theological 
Students, Missionaries and other Christian Leaders and Workers. 


Term divided into two periods of three weeks each. 


For full information and schedule, address 


WALTER E. BACHMAN, Dean, 235 E. 49th Street, New York, N. Y. 
(Send for full Catalogue of Seminary. Five Departments.) 


GOWNS “ne NY 


For more than half a century the name Cox Sons 
and Vining has represented the finest in quality, 
material and workmanship in church vestments and 
embroideries at reasonable prices. Samples and sug- 
gestions as to designs, fabrics, ete., on reequest. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


The better grade but moderate in price. 
Silk Cassock Vests that fit. 


Correspondence invited 


COX SONS and VINING, Inc. 
133 East 23rd St., New York 


A Few Copies left for 20c in stamps 


THE FIRE BUILDERS 
TRUE TALES OF CHILD CHARACTER BUILDING 
formerly 35 cents 


“Rew have Mr. DuBois’ gift of insight and practical expression.” 


Order from 


F. M. Barton Company, 710 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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The International 


Founder’s Week 
Conference 
Addresses 


are published in 4 consecutive 
issues of the 


MOODY wwénrure MONTHLY 


beginning with the 


Double-header issue for March 


March issue contains a special Easter Editor- 
ial Program, also the general Conference re- 
port and first addresses. April issue will 
carry on the Conference address program 
with special illustrated missionary features. 


If you could not attend this world-famous 
Conference you can have the addresses 


by subscribing for 4 months for 50c; 
1 year $2.00, address 


Moody Bible Institute Monthly 
140 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 


ROLLIN 


See 


ACME VERTICAL PARTITION 
Type ‘‘J’’ Dividing Large Auditorium 


Separate class-rooms and economy of floor space provided 
at a reasonable cost by using Acme Partitions. Send for 
descriptive folder. 

Our engincering staff with 38 year’s experience will help 
you solve your problem. Méail brief sketch giving details 
of floor plan- with dimension, 

Exceptional factory and transportation facilities permit 
prompt shipment. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY 


3536 Peralta St. 
Oakland, California 
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From Time to Time 


Illustrated descriptions of church buildings erected 
under our direction are sent out. Suggestions con- 
tained have value to you if you are contemplating 
building. Just send us your address—no obligation. 


ERNEST O. BROSTROM 
Architect 


600 Reliance Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


Experienced in planning modern 
church structures 
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quirements of individual classes, especially 


in the teen age group, were painstakingly — 


considered. Experts were summoned to 
furnish such items as Church Parlors and 
all the skill of interior decorators were 
enlisted. In a similar way equipment men 
laid out the kitchen in a scientific way. 


A Committee on Church furnishings 
studied the effect of proper woodcarving 
in the creation of a worshipful atmosphere. 
The woodwork of the pews, panel work and 
chancel furniture were planned harmonious- 
ly. The finished result was a work of art. 


Another sub-committee was at work 
upon adapting Thirteenth Century window 
designs to applied Christianity. The results 
have set a new departure in Church win- 
dows. Such themes as Religious Education 
and Stewardship have been introduced into 
the finest of glass designs. 


Through a period of three intensive 
months the organ committee was investi- 
gating and preparing its estimates in con- 
formity with the budget. 


In a similar manner small details like the 
Hymn books up to larger affairs such as 
the Lighting system and fixtures were 
carefully planned within the estimates. 


The result was, that before even the 
architect was given an idea how much money 
the Church was to spend in actual building, 
all the other items had been estimated to- 
gether with liberal amounts for con- 
tingencies. 


This sum was “deducted from the total 
amount of Two Hundred and Fifteen 
Thousand Dollars. There was also deducted 
asum of Five Thousand Dollars for ‘‘extras’’ 
besides a liberal estimate in the equipment 
budget for contingencies. 


Knowing that there is usually a difference 
of about twenty-five per cent between the 
architect’s estimate and actual contracts, 
this amount was deducted and the architect 
was given the sum left for building, upon 
which to start preliminary sketches. 


Conferences were held to secure exactly 
the type of auditorium and educational and 
recreational facilities needed. The needs of 
the parish were considered not only in the 
light of the present community but future 
growth was also considered. 


Stone Church was handicapped by hav- 
ing to utilize old walls, which while it saved 


= 
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Church 
Windows 


Many unattractive in- 
teriors are made beau- 
tiful by good windows. 


Harder 
Windows 


enhance the appearance of 
the church and please the 
most critical. 


Harder Windows 


are made at the lowest price consistent 
with good work. 


Install a stained glass window, possessing 
tone and harmony, as a memorial. 


Write for catalog E, a beautiful study in 
color, free for the asking. 


WM. C. HARDER & COMPANY 
2510-12 Archer Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
Established 1893 


Some New Collection Plates 


will add a pleasing touch to the service. 
Order any quantity on approval. 


Ex44—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 9 inches, 
plush-lined bottom, convex side means double the capacity 
of ordinary plate; flange on bottom permits stacking any 
number. Brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak 
finish, $2.65; Genuine Walnut_--.---------------- $3.00 


Ex46—New Style Collection Plate. Diameter 10 inches, 
brown mahogany finish or imitation golden oak finish, 
$2.95; Genuine Walnut_-_-_-_--------------------- $3.30 


Church Furniture 


A few pieces of our fine Pulpit 
Furniture will add beauty and dis- 
tinction to your church interior. You 
will find it easy and a pleasure to select 
from the many beautiful designs shown 
in our catalog. Nowhere will you find 
better, more skilfully constructed, more 
richly finished furniture which stands 
out above the ordinary as something 
to be admired. Our prices are sur- 
prisingly low and we ship on approval. 


Our fine new catalog will be mailed free. 
State what is needed. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1116 South 4th St. Greenville, Illinois 
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BRONZED COPPER 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


“Unitype” bulletins offered in 
34 models designed in beautiful 
bronzed copper and also solid 
oak. All types with exclusive 
features that rank each one as 
the most impressive and durable 
in its class. 


W. L. CLARKE CO., INC. 
52 LAFAYETTE ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


When requesting catalogue 
E4 please mention church 
name and Expositor. 


“What it means to be 


a Christian” 


12 Still Films That Present Chris- 
tianity from a New Angle 


Non-sectarian — fascinating — vivid and 
simple, 12 still films finally give you and your 
congregation an understanding of Christian- 
ity as applied to daily Christian experiences. 
Suitable for all ages—25 hand-colored 
illustrations in each film, mere Bible inci- 
dents give way to a living, pulsing narration 
of Bible truths and experiences. A Teaching 
Manual and Introduction makes your pre- 
penta ie simple, entertaining and worth 
while. 


Write for film titles and detailed informa- 
tion. Price complete, $45.00. 


If you haven’t a projecting machine 
write for our special projector and 
free still film offer. 


Wr SOCIETY FOR 
VISUAL EDUCATION 


Manufacturers, Producers and 
Distributors of Visual Aids. 


Dept. 19, 327 S. LaSalle St. Chicago, IIL. 


Please mention The Expositor when writing to Advertisers 
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Stained Glass 
Craftsmen 


J. M. Kase Stained Glass Studios 


46 West Eighth Street New York, N. Y. 
30-36 N. Eighth Street Reading, Penna. 


Our forty-first year in the craft. 
Ask for our booklet. 


BUILD NOW 


Let us make a Free Survey, lay out 
a plan to get the needed funds—the 
low cost of getting it is made possible 
by our 20 years’ experience in fund 
raising. 


“It’s Our System That Gets Results.” 


Write for free booklet: 
“The Church’s Opportunity to Get Money”’ 


THE WARD SYSTEMS CO. 


28 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


For Mother’s Day 


Write for our Samples of Invita- 
tions and Souvenir Cards, and 
make the Mother's Day Service in 
your church a real event. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


MONEY- RAISING 
CAMPAIGNS 


For buildings, debts, endowments, budgets, 
etc. Nine years in the church field. We 
survey your situation and build on data 
ascertained in advance. Your interests are 
protected, after effects are beneficial. 


“To put on a campaign is one of 
the best things a church can do.” 


FRANK C. RULON 


905 Evangeline Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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money, demanded many more extras than 
would a new building. However included 
in our extras which amounted to approxi- 
mately five thousand dollars, was an item of 
about fifteen hundred dollars which gave us 
a fourth-story boys’ club room, which was 
not called for in the plans. 


After being generous in its estimates of 
furnishing and equipment, the committee 
worked equally hard to secure quality with- 
in its estimates. With the aid of the archi- 
tect, competitive bids were received from 
only high-grade firms. Once it rejected all 
bids. The low bid was $4,200.00. Within a 
week new bids were secured and the con- 
tract was let for $1,400 less than that 
amount. A competent construction en- 
gineer was employed to supervise the build- 
ing and he saved his salary twice over. 
While extras were frequently authorized, 
economies brought to us many credits. 


Because of the careful work of the plans 
committee, most of the contracts were below 
the estimates in our building budget. This 
enabled the Church to make many valuable 
additions. in important items like the win- 
dows and pipe organ, that were not con- 
templated. 


The finished structure was completed 
without cheapening a single item. In 
scores of items the quality was improved. 
This was largely paid for out of economies 
effected elsewhere. 


This budget plan was carried into the 
financial scheme as well as in the building 
costs. The interest for a five-year period 
was estimated. After seeing that the total 
costs would be so close to the original esti- 
mates, it was voted to add the interest for 
five years to the entire costs and seek to 
raise this sum on dedication day. 


Largely because of the care that had 
been exercised in the matter of costs, the 
congregation made a superb effort and the 
entire interest and principal was subscribed. 


However, we carried our budget still 
further. We estimated the shrinkage due 
to deaths and removals for a ‘five-year 
period. We are endeavoring to secure this 
from new pledges each year on anniversary 
day. 

Every day people are exclaiming about 
the beauty and effectiveness of our new 
Church home. “It is so complete!’’ is the 
usual comment. 

The reason for this is The Building 
Budget. 


